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Section  1 :     ^Executive  Summary 
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In  the  following,  the  recootmendations  and  findings  of --a  study  designed 
to  ^indicate  procedures  and  instruments  for  a  national  study  of  the  incidence 
runaway  are  briefly  described.     The  data  reported  are  from  an  urban-suburban 


/ 

area  and  a  rural  area  in  Colorado. 


Feasibility  '  ys 

It  is  suggested  that  a  national  probability  sample  be  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  incidence  of  runaway  and  that  it  not  be  u&ed  to 
collect  detailed  information  about  runaway  episodes ,  -runaways  and  their  families, 
This  latter  would  be  more ^successfully  accomplished  by  conducting  several- 
smaller  studies  in  several  carefully  chosen  localities.     The  need"  for  a  national 
sample  to  determine  the  incidence  of  runaway  is  documented  by  the  large  number' 
of  cases1  in  which  runaway  is  not  reported  to  the  police  or  other  official 
agencies,  thus  making  estimates  based  on  the  reported  incidence  inadequate.  ' 

The  episodic,  social-psychological  and  services  information  collected  by 
this  study  proved* to  be  exceedingly  useful  in* the  description  and  explanation 
of  runaway.     Its  use  in  a  larger  study  is  thus  warranted. 

8 

Incidence  estimates  ' 

The  estimated  incidence  of  runaway  for  the  geographical  areas  encompassed 
by  this  study  are  approximately  3 . 6%  of  the  total  youth  population  and  7.1%  * 
of  the  youth  households  for  episodes  which  are  longer  than  eight  hours  in 
duration-  or  which  show  serious  intent  to  run    away.     For  epiosides  of  24  hours 
or  logger  these  estimates  are  approximately  1.8%  and  3.8%,  respectively. 
»-»** 

Services  v 

The  general  findings  from  the  analysis  of  the  services  data  indicate  a 
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medium  level  of  satisfaction  by  a  majority  of  users  with  agencies  which  pro- 
vide  services  to  runaways  and'  their  families.     Social  Service  Agencies,  friends 
and  relatives,  police  and  schools  ar^  the  most  frequently  used  sources  of  as— 
sistance.     Of  particular  interest  is  the  large  number  of  requests  on  the  part 
of  respondents  for  the  provision  of  affordable  family  counseling  services. 
Many  requests  for  well  advert  ise'd  "runaway  shelters  .were  also  encountered. 

Runaway  behavior 

A  majority  of  the  runaway,  youth  have  run  away  only  once  or  twice  during 
,the  last  year.     They  typically  are  gone  at  least  overnight  with  about  two 
thirds  returning  home  within  a  week.     The  runaway  commonly  travels  less  than 
10  jailes  from  home  and  stays  with  friends  during  his  absence  from  home.  A 
majority  of  runaways  return  home  voluntarily  with  parents,  police,  and  friends 
or  relatives  being  the  most  frequent  means  of  locating  those  who  do  not  return 
.voluntarily .     Arguments  with  parents  and  problems  at  home  are  the  most  preva- 
lent reasons  given  by  youth  for  running  away . 

Several  tyj&es  of  runaway  were  identified  through  the  analysis  of  this 
study.     These  are  outlined  below: 

Low  delinquency  runaways 

Type  1     Young  non-delinquent  youth  running  from  high       stress  family 
situations. 

■ 

Type  2    Middle  class  "loners".     These  non-delinquent  youth  appear  to 

exemplify  a  "running  to"  model  of  runaway.     A  majority  are  girls. 

Type  3    Highly  "autonomous"  older  runaways  from  a  loose-knit  family  sit- 
uation.    Social  class  is  low. 

High  delinquency  runaways 

Type  4    Delinquent  tower  social  class  runaways.     Runaway  is  embedded  in 
a  wide  variety  of  delinquent  behaviors. 


ii 
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Type  5    Delinquent  girlf^  with  highly  stressful  home  and  school  situa^ 
.    tions  arkjl  strong  peer  pressure  towaijds^  delinquency ;  ^ 

Type  6     Higher  social  class  delinquent  with  extremely  hi£h  commitment  ' 
to  peers  and  high  peer  delinquency..     They  have  a  marked  lack" 
of  interest  in  school  and  a  highly  rejecting  family*  0 

Type  7    Young  delinquent  boys  from  highly  rejecting  families.  Strong 
normative  pressure  from  peers  towards  delinquent  behavior. 


ljQ}ile  the  above  types  deal  with  social  or  psychological  classes  of-viun- 

■   .  y 

aways  an  alternative  examination  was,  made  of  behavior  per  se. 

In  examining , this  behavioral  data  describing  runaway  it  was  found  that 
five  generalized  jnodels  or  typical  episodes  could  be  described.  -  These  are: 

•  •  .  {        ■  •  V  - 

1.  Spontaneous  unplanned  episodes: .minimal  planning 9  snort  duration, 
voluntary  return  and  non- involvement  with  the-  police  ^characterize 
this  type. 

2.  Deliberate  successf ul^episodes :     deliberate,  careful  preparation 9 
and  lengthy  episodes  found  ^ere.     The  police  become  involved,  and 
here  youth  tend  pot  to  return  voluntarily. 

3.  v Temporary  'gQod  time0  escapades:     Hedonistic  'good  times5  are  reported 

in  this  type.     They  travel  to  'fun'  places  and  tend  to  return  vol- 
untarily within  a  week. 

4.  Difficult  long  term  escapist  episodes:    Many^girls  tryin^^6  'escape' 
difficult  home  situations  are  found  here.     They  intend  to  leave 
permanently  and  usually  leave  for  lengthy  duration.     They  do  not 
generally  enjoy  the  runaway  experience,  yet  4 at  the  same  time  they  • 
do  not  return  voluntarily. 

5.  Temporary  escapist  episodes  from  unpleasant  home  situations:  This 
type  is  similar  to  the  above  (no.  4)  except  that  they  clearly  intend 
to  stay  away  only  for  a  few  days.     They  usually  go  to  a  friends  house 
and  returh  home  within  a  few  days. 

In  reviewing  the  above  behavioral  ^fnodels  it  was  found  that  types  1  and  4 
were  most  frequently  encountered,  i.e.,  39%  and  35%  of  the  runaway  sample 
respectively. 
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Section  2:     Background  and  Statement  of  Problem 
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?•!    BACKGROUND  AND  OVERVIEW         /  •   (   0  •  ? 

%•    To  introduce  the  reader  into  the  background,  context,  and  objectives  of 

-  / 

the*  present  study  we/ will  structure  this  overview  according  to  the  follox^ing 
themes :  "  * 

Historical  context'  and  history  of  this  project 

Objectives  of    the   research  project  '  ,       '  ' 

Structure  of  the  present  report  • 

^  Historical  Context  \*  ' 

During  the  middle  to  late  1960's  and  on  into  the  1970's  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of Juvenile  runaways  and  young  < 
transients   (Ambrosino,  1971;  Suddick,  1973).     Many  commentators  have  suggested 
that  this  increase  has, reached  ''epidemic  proportions"  (S.A.C. ,  1974;  Newsweek, 
October  26,  1972;  Time, August  27,  1974).       Between  1967  and  1972  the  FBI 
statistics  on  runaways  indicate  an  increase  of  over  7ft%.     Furthermore  it  is  sur- 
mised that  arrest  statistics  are  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and   that  they  grossly 
underestimate  the  full  extent  of  the  runaway  problem  (Shellow,  1967). 

This  increase  in  itself  would  constitute  obvious  cause  for  public  con- 
cern;  however,  a  second  factor  of  an  especially  serious  nature  has  compounded 

4 

the  problem.          The   nature   of   contemporary    social   conditions  in 
America,  and  especially  urban  America,,  are  such  that  the  survival  options  of 
,the  young  runaway  are  extremely  limited.     Fear  of  discovery, shortage  Of  money, 
food  and  shelter,  unavailability  of  jots  and  so  on, often  force  the  young 
person  into  situations  of  gross  exploitation  or  victimization .     "Street  hustles, 
such  as  drug -selling,  stealing,  prostitution,  panhandling,  and  exchange  of 
sexual  favor^f&r  shelter  or  food  are  described  as  part  of  the  street  scene 
(Bock  and  English,  1973;  Ambrosino,  1971.;  Bauhmol"  and  Miller,  1974;  and  others). 


Hung^ir,  malnutrition,  drug  abuse,  exploitation  and  victimization  are  now  seen 
as  characteristic  of  this  segment  of  American  iife.4^   The  foul  revelations  of 
the  victimization  of '7oung  transients  from  Houston,  Texas,   in  1973/1974 
brought  home  to  many  people  the  dangers  to  which  such  young  persons  were 
exposed.     The  full  extent     and  relative  incidence  of  these  kinds  of  experi- 
ences arid  risks  remains,  however,  unknown  'since  to  date  there  has  been  no  Q 
systematic  study  of  these  issues.     There  is  a  compelling  need  to  fil,l  in  this  t 
serious  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  r/hese  aspects  of  the  runaway  phenomena. 

Increased  concern  has.  resulted  in  new^legis latiqn  and  new  funding  to- 
provide  local  services  for  runaways • (see  Walker,  1974),     While  support  for 
locaX  services  receives  .continuing  emphasissit  is  also  the  case  that  the 
setting  of  policy  and- planning  for  runaways  has  generated  new  demands  for 
knowledge  about  runaways  to  cover  certain  critical  areas.     Walker  (1974)  has 
documented  some^f  these  critical  areas  of  confusion: 

1.    ^Confusion  regarding  the  "definition11  of  running  away 
^      2.     Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  actual  extent  and  incidence^ of 
running  away  ^ 

3.     Confusion  regarding  the  causes  of  running  away  and  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  runaways  and  their  families 

The  present  study  emerges  directly  from  the  interaction  between  planning 
and  policy  requirements  witruthe  current  gaps  in  know  ledge  of  runaway^.  The 
three  issues  of  "confusion11  mentioned  above  are  directly  interrelated,  i.e., 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  "incidence11  until/  the  definitional  problems  are 
solved,  and  the  optimal  definit ion,  in  turn , would  require  some  knowledge  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  runaways, 

A  request  for  proposals  to  work  on1 these  problems  was  issued  by  H?W  through 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (OASPE)  on 
May  3,  1974,  with  a  due  date  of  May  31,  1974.     Dr.  Tim  Brennan  wrote  the^ 
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proposal.,    The  proposal  subraTtfted  was  accepted  by  HEVJ  with  a  planned  starting 
date  of  July  1,  1974.     ~  . 

^Specif  ic^  Objectives  of  the  Present  Research 

The  objectives  of  the  present  research  are  'tied  to  the  problems  of  „ 
finding  appropriate  definitions  of  running  away  and  then  measuring  the  inci- 
dence of  this  kind  of  behavior.  ^The  study  was  cfeSigned^as'^if  pilot  test 
to  examine    the    feasibility  of    conducting   a  larger 

study  on  a  national  basis  to  assess  the  incidence  of  runaway  behavior.  The 
following  major  objectives  are  the  concern  of  this  document: 

1.  Develop  instruments „ to  assess  the  incidence  of  runaway  behavior 

A.  •  if  short  "screener"  of  5-10  minutes  duration  (parents  only) 

/  *   '  "  -  "  ' 

B.  /  A  longer  ''in-depth1'  survey  instrument — either  interview  format 

'    or  self-administered — to  fill  out  the  other  behavioral,  and  causal- 
it 

explanatory  information  on  tunaways  and  their  families 

*  * 

2.  Check  the  reliability  and  validity  of 'these  instruments  in  terms 

Of  distinguishing  runaways  and  their  families  from  non-runaways  and 
their  families.     This  would  involve  testing  a  sample  of  known  runaways 
(purposive  sample)  with  the  instruments    •       . •  * 

3.  '"Apply  these  Instruments  to  a*  probability  sample  of  families  in  a 

given  geographical  area — one  urban  and  one  rural — and  provide  statis- 
tical estimates  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  for  this  area  (the 
Denver  metropolitan  area  and  the  rural  Northeast  of  Colorado) 

4.  Develop  an  a  priori  taxonomic  scheme  for  runaways  which  could  clarify 
and  describe  different  kinds  of  runaways.     (e.g.,   in  terms  of  moti- 

*  'vating  features,  personal  characteristics,  age,  sex  <§>r  other  relevant 
variables) 
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5.     Utilize;  this  empirical  taxonomic  scheme  in  conjunction  with  an  empi- 
rical analysis  of  the  data  collected  (in  3) ,   to  further  delineate 
and  clarify  the  definitional  criteria,  for  different  types  of  runaways 
b.     Obtain;  police  datst  (or  other  official  data)  on  lumbers  of  runaways 
and  make  comparisons  between  th</\ample-derived  estimation  and  the 
official  estimates  of  the  ^umbers jof  runaways  *  - 

7.     Provijde  Improved  and  efficient  instrument^  which  might  be  used  in 
a  National  Study  of  Runaways  as  follow^? 
\A.     fn  "optimal"  short  screener  of  5-10fminutes  to  accurately  dif- 
ferentiate  between  runaway  families  and  non-runatfay  families 


B.     A  slightly  shortened  "in-depth"  instrument  which  will  assess  t;he 

a  - 

/Coajoj  behavioral  ^rid  contextual  variables  pelevant  to  understanding  P 
and  defining  runaway  behavior  •  ' 

8.  Document  and  describe  allv  field  procedures  in  a  simple,  replicable  * 
form  '         -  -  i 

9.  Make  recommendations  to  DHEW*Te^rdingi> feasibility  and  options  for 
a  national  study  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  behavior. 

t,    Structure  of  the  Present  Report 

Section   1  :  Summary 

This  is  a  birief  integration  of  'the  major  project  objeetives  and  the  major 
findings  with  the  policy-relevant  feasibility  recommendations.  ^ 

Section   2:     Background  and  Overview 

This  provides  a  more  elaborate  statement  of  the  specific  objectives  (i.e., 
feasibility  criteria,   incidence  estimation,  comparisons  of  runaways  vs. 
non-runaways  to  isolate  highly  differentiating  features,  behavioral  tax- 
onomy of  runaways  and  the  overall  theoretical  and  empirical  justification 
for  tne  choice. of  variables  included  within     the  in-depth  instrument)- 


o        .  .  .17 
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The  theoretical  taxonomy  of  runaways  is  developed  here  and  a  variety  of 
tK>  hypotheses  concerning  the  differentiating  features  of  ran^ways  and 
non- runaways  are  developed . 

o 

Section  3:  Methodology 

In  this  section  we  document  the  methods  and  procedures  utilized:  question- 
naire  development,  sampliri^  and  incidence  estimation,  feasibility  issues ,  . 


^   and  Vests  of  hypotheses. 

i  y 

Section  4:     Results  •>    *  - 

11  major  results  are  presented  in,  this  section,  including  incidence  esti-* 
nation,  reliability  and  validity  assessments  of  the  instruments M findings 

ft  ^  -t^  * 

regarding  services,  comparisons  with  official  data  and  so  on.     The  new  j 
improved  screener  and  in-depth  instruments  are  also  discussed  here. 

Section  5:     Feasibility  aftid  Recommendations  A 

Re^c«nendatipns  regarding  the  feasibility  of  a  national  incidence  study, 
lessons  learned  while  colleqting  this  kind  of  data,  and  an  assessment  of 
the  usefulness  of  data  collected  for  services  are  presented  in  this  section 

Section  6:     Conclusion  > 

llere  we  provide  a  brief  statement  of  conclusions  regarding  feasibility 
and  a  summary  of  results. 
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2 . 2      DESIRED  DESCRIPTIVE  MEASURES 
Incidence  of  runaway 

The  ^study  is  designed  to  provide  estimates  of  the  overall  incidence  of 
runaway  for  the  two  major  regions  of  the  study — the"  urban-suburban  portion  of 
the  Denver  SMSA  and  rural  northeast  Colorado.     In-  addition,  separate  estimates 
will  be  given  for  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  Denver  SMSA.     The  estimated 
incidence  will  be  given,  as  percentages  of  the  youth  population  and  as  percent- 
ages  of  youth  households  which  contain  a  runaway.     Confidence  intervals  for 


these  estimates  will  be  provided, 


t  , 
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Comparison  of'  runaways  and  non-runaways  on  various  descriptive  and  explanatory 
variables 

A  basic  objective  of  this  research  is  to  delineate  the^ore^  important 
characteristics  of  runaways  which  differentiate  them  from  non-runaways.  The 
delineation  of  the  important  characteristics  of  runaways,   the^clarif icatiqn 
of  the  definition  of  runaways  and  the  creation  of  etiological  typologies  of  . 
runaways  are  each  important  precursors  to  the  development  of  explanations  for 
runaway  behavior. 

There  is  a  clear  necessity  to  justify  the  choice  of  variables  for  these 
comparative  studies.     Briefly,  this  involved  an  intensive     study  of  all  of  the 
past  literature  on  runaways.     The  section  dealing  with  general  theories  (Section 
2.3)  provides  the  theoretical  base  for  the  choice  of  many  variables  which 
entered  the  present  study.     The  section  dealing  with  questionnaire  development 
and/ variables  (Section  3.1)  provides  details  on  the  background  research  which 
led  to  our  choice  of  specific  descriptive  and  explanatory  variables. 

Briefly,  the  theoretical  framewojk  (Section  2.3)  molds  all  of  descriptive 
and  explanatory  variables  into  a  complex  multi-influence ^process  out  of  which 
various  "types'1  of  runaways  and  non-runaways  can  be  hypothesized.  Variables 
describing  runaways  and  nx>tfcr?tunaways  are  included  for  the  following:  , 

j    ,  i 

Personal  characteristics  of  the  youth 

Home  environment  '  *' 
School  environment  "  ^ 

*Peer  relationships 
Socialization  processes 

In  general,  both  personal  and  situational  descriptive  variables  hive  been 

included  to  the  extent  that  they  were  indicated  by  the  prior  research  literature 

and  by  the  theoretical  models. 


Descriptive  Typology:     Behavioral  class ficat ions  to  describe  runaway  episodes 

4 

In  'addition  to ^clarifying  the  possible  etiological  and  theoretical  back- 
ground to  running  away,  a  further  requirement  of  this  research  project  vjqs 

to  provide  a  behavioral  classification  of  the  actual  rtiri&^ay  episode.  'Single 

t  * 

 variables  such  as 

0 

TiiES  ax-j&y  from  home  •  ' 

Distance  travelled 
Mode  of  transportation 

Delinquent  behavior  during  the  episode  (theft ,  drug-ta^ijrfgp  etc.) 
Sleeping  accommodations 

v.  %  - 

have  been  used  in  multivariable  analyses  designed  to  provide  a  classification 
of  runaway  episodes.     Section  4.4  provides  the  results  of  this  analysis.  Thi^s 
behavioral  analysis  should  clarify  the  actual  behavioral  patterns  ^hich  are 
exhibited  by  youth  uhen  they  run  away,.    tJ^  also  examine  the  overlap  between 
the  etiological"  "types"  of  runaways  and  the  "behavioral  Models"  which  stem 
from  the  episodic  classification.  * 


21 
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Other  etiological,  explanatory  and  typological  work 


As  part  of  this  project ,  the  following  additional  research. Ttasks  were 


included: 


a.     The  development  of  "most  discriminating  questions"  to  separate  runners 
from  non-runners  \  ' 


This-  Analysis  involves  the  developraent^^a^§h^  of  highly  efficient 

discriminator  variables  to ^epafate^runaways  from  non-runaways.     The  full  bat- 
tery of  variables  use^"^ Ln  the  present  study  is  obviously  much  too  large  and  time 
consuming  to  be/  used  in  any  larger  scale  study  or  in  any  on-going  practical 
treatment  setting.     Therefore 9  a  selection  of  the  "most  diagnostic51  variables 
is  necessary.     This  shorter  set  of  variables  would  then  form  part  of  a  highly 
efficient  screening  instrument  which  would  have  5-10  minutes  duration  and  which 
could  be  useful  iii  practical  or  large-scale  settings. 

b.  The  examination  of  multiple  or  serious  runaways  compared  to  single-time 
runaways 

This  exercise  follows     from      Shellow's  (1967)  description  of  "Multiple"  * 
versus  "Occasional"  runaways.     In  this  section    we  examine  ttje  major  discrimi- 
nating features  between  multiple  runaways  and  single-time  runaways.     We  further 
examine  the  power  of the  predictor  variables  in  regard  to  successfully  classi- 
fying runaways  into  one  of  these  two  classes. 

c .  ^An  examination  of  an  etiological  typology  of  rmaways 

The  unsophisticated  approach  to  typology  construction  in  the  runaway  liter- 
ature and  the     need        for  a  clearer  delineation  of  the  population  of  runaway 
youth  lead  directly  to  this  task. 

A  theoretically  developed  "explanatory"  typology  is  initially  presented 
(   in  Section  2.3.  This  is  followed  by  an  exercise  to  examine  the  typolo- 

gical  structures  which  actually  are  embedded  in  the  empirical  data  (Section  4.7). 
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All  of  the  paajor  causal  and  explanatory  variables  related  to  running  away  are 
included  in  this  search  for  an  empirical  typology  of  runai*ay  youth.    The  rela- 
tionship between  the  empirical  .typology  and  the  theoretical  typology  of  runaways 
is  then  examined. 

d.     An  examination  of  the  levels  of  delinquent  behavior  exhibited      by  runaways 
(of  various  kinds)  and  non-runaways 

Part  of  the  overall  government  ipterest  in  runaways  relates  ^to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  other  delinquent  behavior.     Therefore,  an  examination  has  been 
made  of  levels  of  delinquent  activity  before  and  during  the  actual  runaway  epi-  ? 
sode.  V 


R3 
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2.3    THEORY  AND  RATIONALE  OF  THE  SOCIAL-PSYCHOLCKHCAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  RUNAWAY 
BEHAVIOR 

Selective  review_  of  prior  research  relevant  to  the  present  project 

For  detailed  reviews  of  the  previous  literature  and  research  in 
the  runaway  field,   see  Walker  (1974),   Brennan,  Brewington  and  Walker  (^974), 
Suddick  (1973)  and  Scientific  Analysis  Corporation  (1975).     We  will  deal  only 
with  selected  aspects  of  the  previous  research  which  are  relevant  to  the  * 
purposes  of  the  present  study.     These  are  as  follows: 
1.,    Lack  of  a  unifying  theory 

2.     Inconsistencies  regarding  the  definition  of  running  away 

'     3.     Inconsistent  knowledge  concerning  the  special  characteristics 
of  runaway  youth 

1 .     Lack  of  a  unif lying  theory:  Multiple  explanatory  perspectives 

A  review  of  the  runaway  literature  indicates  a  serious  absence  of 

/  ■    :    -  ■ 

an  overall  framework  in  which      common  language  and  common  assumptions  are 
utilized.     As  a  result,   the  field  is  characterized  by  an  ad  hoc  mixing  of 
concepts,  assumptions,  and  languages  derived  from  multiple  theoretical 
approaches,  e.g.,   psychiatry,  sociology,  psychology,  criminology,  and  social 
work  orientations.     This  mixture  of  approaches  and  concepts  has  tnagnif ied  the 
problems  of  cross-referencing  and  integrating  the  findings  from  different 
studies  and  has  devalued  many  other  studies.     A  healthy  mixture  of  loosely 
defined  "lay''   terms  has  also  permeated  this  literature  (i.e.,  hippies,  transients 
runaway^,   splitters,   etc.)  and  has  further  magnified  the  semantic  confusion. 
rio  derive  deductive  implications  from  ^Jnese  works  poses  extreme  problems. 
Although  many  studies  have  treen  conducted,   the  problems  of  integrating  their 
findings  into  a  coherent  e laborat ion  and  explanation  of  runaway  behavior  has  not 

f 

progressed  very  far.     Wa 1 ker, (1 97 A)   in  reviewing  the  runaway  literature,  writes: 


6) 
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Without  such  a  comprehensive  framework — which  does  not  exist  in  afty 
*     of  the  entities  annotated — it  la)  impossible  to  integrate  and/or  compare 
meaningfully,  all  the  findings-<>f  the  various  studies." 

In  the  later  Sections  of  this  report,  the  reader  will  notice  that 

ne  present  an  initial  attempt  to  provide  an  explanatory  framework  v/ithin 

which  to  study  runaway  behavior.   This  framei^ork  attempts  to  integrate 

relevant  explanatory  concepts,  theories,  and  language  from  sociology, 

psychology  and  deviance  theories.     We  adopt  this  strategy  in  an  attempt  to 

tighten  up  the  language,  generality  of  findings,  and  hence  the  definition  of 

A  th#  various  tCypes  of  runaway  behavior  under  study. 

o 

2.     Inconsistencies, regarding  the  definition  of  running  away 

The  term  "runaway1'  is  extremely  diffuse. *  A  perusal  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  runaway  behavior  indicates  dozens  of  behaviors  \ 
and  definitions  subsumed  under  the  same  general  term.     Different  researchers 
and  social  welfare  practitioners  have* placed  vastly  different  sorts  of  behavior 
into  the  same  class.     Walker  (1974)  reviewed  138  articles  and  books  dealing 
with  runaway  b*ehavior  and  noted  the  confused  and  inconsistent  treatment  of^lthis 
term.     Walker  noted  that  not  only  did  v^ry  few  articles  use  the  same  definition 
but  many  did  not  even  define  the  term  at  all.  ^ 

Among  the  various  definitional  criteria  that  appear  in  those  cases 
where  the  term  is  actually  defined,  the  following  flight  be  noted: 

\ 

1.  Age   (usually  an  upper  limit  of  18  is  set) 

2.  Lack^of  parental^  permission  or  consent 


3.  Entry  into  o$£Icial  missing  persons  records 

4.  Psychological  characteristics  and  ascribed  motives  for  running 
away 

5.  Contact  with  juvenile  court 

6.  0Length  of  time  gone  (some  minimal  limit  is  often  set:,  e.g.,   8  hours, 

24  hours,  48  hours,  overnight,  etc.) 
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7.,  Place  from  which  the  youth  has  gone  (e.g.,  hoEidL  foster  homcj 
)*  residential  treatment  centers,  training  school^  etc.) 

8.  The  "running  away"  item  in  self-reported'  delinquency  checklists 
(this  would  imply  a  purely  subjective  definition  on  the  part  of 

'r  fhe  youth)  . 

_  % 

9.  \  variety  of  other  demographic  characteristics  &uch  as  social 
class 9   type  of  family,  inner  city  or  suburban  duelling. 

The   inconsistencies  which  characterize  inquiry  into  ^'runaway  yauth"  have 

had  a  number  of  unfortunate  tesu^lts.     These  include  the  following  problems: 


-There  has.  been  no  well-defined  entity  about  which  Hypotheses,  experi-r 
ments,  or  evaluations  can  be  constructed  and  tested  e 

-The  multiplicity  of  overlapping  and  ad  hoc  definitions  has  greatly 
hindered  the  integration  of  results  of  different  studies  so  that  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  meaningfully  combining   their  results. 


— Studies  of  the  incidence  of  running  away  have  resullted  in  different 
findings,    because   differing   definitions   have  been  used. 
Walker  (1974)  notes  tfeat  the  subjective  "catch-all10  definitions  uti- 
lized in  the  self-repofted  delinquent  behavior?  item1  generally  gives 
the  highest  estimation  of  incidence.     These  hpve  been  found  to  range 
from  between  10%  to  17%  of  youth,  depending  on  the  age,  social  class 
and  geographic  region  of  the  sample. 

0 

3.     Inconsistent  knowledge  regarding  the  special  characteristics  of  runaway 


youth. 

Given  the  looseness  of  the  definitional  approaches,  the  general  non- 
quantitative  and  unsophisticated  research  methods,  and. the  problems  of  integrating 
the  findings  from  different  studies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  dearth 
of  reliable  knowledge  concerning  the  special  characteristics  of  runaway  youth. 
Walker  (1974)  concludes  that  research  on  the  special  characteristics  of  runaways 
raised  more  questions  than  it  answered,  and  suffered  from  a  clear  lack  of  closure. 


2(i 
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Typologies  and  classification  systems'  for  runaways 

In  areas  of  explanatory  confusion  or  high  complexity,  classification  rep- 

0 

resents  an  initial  approach  to  ordering  and  describing  the  phenomena  that  are 
to  be 'explained .     Typologies  are  NOT  explanations  but  they  may xprovide  suffi- 
cient  classification  and  description  that  the  explanatory  processes  become 
more  visibl<fi^^^unaway  research  is  clearly  an  area  of  conceptual  confusion 
with        competing  explanatory  hypotheses;,  poor  definitional  criteria 

a&d  a  great  deal  of  heterogeneity  in  the  actual  youth  wfto  run  away.     It  is 
not  surprising^  therefore,   to  find  numerous  attempts  to  create  order  out  of 
this  research  chaos  by  erecting  classif icat^ry  schemes.     Reviews  of 
taxonomic  work  are  available  in  Brennaft  et.  aX.   (1974) ,  Walker  (1974) , 
Suddtck  (1973). 

In  critically  -reviewing  this  classif icatory  work  it  can  be  concluded 
that  most  studie^^uf f er  from  serious  methodological  weaknesses  (see  Walker, 
19*74)  i.     For  a  •  taxonomic  "system  to  be  fully  adequate  the  following  conditions 
are  required: 

1.     The  full  diversity  of  runaway  youth,  $nd  behavior  must  b£  present  in 
the  sampling 

This  requirement  has  not  usually  been  jnet.     Most  studies  have  utilized 
very   little  of    the   full   range  of   runaway  behavior  and 
types  of  runaways,     jiomer  (1973)  for  example  *s]^idied  only  runaway  girls  from 
a  probation  department.     Rosenwald  (1967)  studied  suburban  female  adolescent 
offenders.     $ftinohara  and  Jenkins   (1967)  studied  delinquent  boys  in  a  training 
^school.     The  influential  paper  by  Shellow  et.  al.   (1967)  points  out  the  prob- 
lems whiah  stem  from  ^iased  sources  of^ampling.    Only  a  few  studies  have 
overcome  this  problem.     Multiple  sources  of  runaways  must  be  sampled  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  diversity  of  runaway  youth.     In  the  present  research  we 
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attempt  to  overcome  this  problem  by  sampling  from  a  wider  range  of  sources 


lan  has  usually  been  fd^hd  in • the  previous  research. 


2.     A  broad  coverage  of  causal 0  descriptive  and  runaway  behavioral  variables 
must  be  obtained     -  , 

A  classification  based  ou^  partial  description  of  runaways "will 
result  in  a  partially  descriptive  scheme  which  might  result  in  gross  misclass-  . 
ificat^on.     If  important  variables  are  missing,  then  some  imp6rtant  type- 
differences  may  not  be  isolated.     Such  a  classf ication  x-jill  be  misleading.  We 
contend  that  a  broad  coverage  of  the  relevant  social 9  psychological,  and  be- 
havioral variables,  describing  the  home,   school,  peer  contexts,  and  the  actual 
behavioral  runaway  episodes  is  essential  for   the  creation  of  an  accurate 
taxonomic  scheme. 

Most  studies  have  been  seriously  inadequate  in  this  requirement.  For  example, 
Tsunts  (1971),  English  (1973),  £nd  Chamberlain  (1960)  base  their  sys- 
tems largely  on  the  "motives"  of  the  runaways.     Other  studies  em- 
phasize  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  runaways;  e.g.,  Rosenwald 
(1967),  Berger  et.  al.   (1958).     The  studies  by  Shellow,  et . al . , (1967)  and 
Brennan,  Brewington,  V^^er  (1974)    are  relatively  broadly  based 
studies  of  the  taxonomic  structure  of  the  runaway  youth  population. 

*     3 .    ,0fojective,  replicablep  and  efficient  methods  should  be  &sed  in  1 
structuring  the  typology 

Almost  all  of  the  taxonomic  schemes  for  describing  runaway  youth  have 
been  based  on  intuitive  (e.g.  English,  1973$  Tsunts,  1971)  or  conceptually 
generated  hypotheses  (e.g.  Berger,  1958;  ChamherDjLn ,  1960;  Levy  1972).  Walker 
(19<?4)  presents  a  review  of  this  work,  v  An  acceptable  taxonomic  scheme  for 
xunaway  youth  would  by  necessity  have  to  be  replicable  and  objective  in  order 
that  other  workers  could  examine  the  validity  and1  reliability  of  the  proposed 
scheme.     The  approach  used  By  Brennan  et.  al.   (1974)  utilizes  objective, 


replicable, quantitative  methods  in  creating  a  taxoriomic  scheme  for  the  des- 
cription  of  runaway  youth.  Although  the  use  of  improved  methodology  will  be 
a  step  forward  in  creating  an  adequate  typology  of  runaways^,  it  is  clear  that 
all  thre<^  factors  i.e.,  good  samples,  broad  coverage  of  relevant  variable^, 
and  appropriate/methods  must  be  present  for  taxonomic  work  to  be  fruitful  in 
ex^hining  the/  runaway  phenomena. 
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Types  of  runaways  described  in  the  Literature  * 

Many^'types"  of  runaways  can  be  found  in  the  previous  research  literature. 
It  will  be  useful  to  briefly  delineate  several  highly  recurrent  themes  that 
are  found  scattered  in  the  different  works.     It  sholild  be  clear  to  the  deader 
that  these  descriptions  have  been  generated  from  unrelated  studies  involving 
different  samples ,  different  explanatory  perspectives ,  and  different  method- 
ologies. 

1.       The  non-disturbed,  "freedom-seeking,"  runaway 

This  type  of  runaway  frequently  recurs  within  the  literature. 
Shellow  (1967)   finds  a  group  of  runners  wht>  do  not  reflect  any  psychological  dis- 
turbances.   'They  are  occasional  runners  and  they  are  similar  in  most  respects 
to  ordinary  non-runaway  youth.     Tsunts   (1971)  refers  to  "adventurers"  who  are 
siiaply  seeking  new  experiences;  Berger  et.  al.    (1958)  refer  to  "spontaneous 
runaways"     who  .simply  have  an  urge  for  change  and  nev;  environments;  Brennan 
\t.  al.    (1974)   identify  a  similar  subtype  of  runaway  in  which  no  obvious 
social  or  psychologid^s.strains  could  be  found.     As  in  Shellow's  study,  these 
were  only  occasional  or  one-time  runaways.  A  theoretical  reveiw  by  Scientific 
Analysis  Corporation  (1975)  also  identified  a  runaway  group  which  they  termed 
"the  free."    These  are  seen  as  exhibiting  the  motivations  of  pleasure-seeking, 
a  search  tfor  freedom,   personal  challenge,   etc. ,  and  are  seen  as  similar  to 
Homer's  (1973)  "running  to"  subtype  tff  runaway .  H^ome  subtypes  of  this  majo^| 

class  may  exist  depending  upon  the  particular  form  of  home  situation  and  strain 

5 

which  has  motivated  the  young  person  to  leave  (e.g.,  see  the  discussion  below 

on  the  types  of  runaways  suggested  ^y  strain  theory). 

2 .     Highly  delinquent,  multiple  runaways:  social  and  family  pathology 

Both  Shellow   (19.67)  and  Brennan,   et.al.    (1974)'  find  a  subtype  of 
runaway  in  'which  not  only  multiple  runaway  behavior  is  exhibited ,  but  also  a  wide 
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range  of  felonious  and  violent  anti-social  behavior  is  found.     Both  of  these 
studies  suggest  that  this  subtype  f orms/a  minority  of  youth  who  run  away. 

v  1 

The  Scientific  Analysis  Corporation  review  (1974)  suggests  that  such  youth 
may  fall  into  a  category  which  may  be  termed  as  11  the  bad.11    This  would  be 
consistent     with  the  full  range  of  felonious  behavior  (including  drug-pushing, 
theft,  violence,  breaking  and  entering)  which  was  identified  with  this  type 
of  runaway  in  the  empirical  studies  mentioned  earlier. 

A  number  of  other  researchers  place  the  runaway  firmly  within  a  context 
of  multiple  deSrlrrquent  behavior  (Foster  19620  Jenkins  1971,  Jenkins  and 
Boyer  1967,  Robins  and  O'Neal  1959).     These  studies  additionally  have  sug- 
gested th^t  a  high  level  of  individual  and  social  pathology  can  be  associated 
with  this  type  of  runaway. 

This  is  the  type  of  runaway  which  would  be  found  by  those  numerous 
studies  which  identified  runaways  through  law  enforcement  institutions 
(See  Shellow,   1967) .     The  Haight-Ashbury  type  of  runaway  on  the  other  hand 
would  appear  to  be  more  likely  to  be  a  middle  class,  less  felonious,  and  more 
likely  to  fall  into  type  1  above. 

*       -  y 

3.     The  j>sychopathological *model  of  the  runaway 

^  <** 
Numerous  'studies  have  labeled  runaways  as  suffering  from  some  form 

of  personal  disorder. high  levels  of  impulsivity ,  low  frustration  tolerance, 

schizoid  tendencies,  neurotic  motivations,  anxiety,  reality   distortions ,  poor 

impulse    control,  un^solved  Oedipal, conflicts ,  severe  narcissistic  disorders, 

depression,  and  so  on*     Numerous  papers  explore    this  particular  "model"  of 

the  youthful  runaway;  e.g.,  Leventhal  (1962),  Shinohara  and  Jenkins  (1967), 

Armstrong  (1932)*       Reviews   of   this   model   are  provided  in 

Walker  (1974)  and  Scientific  Analysis  Corporation  (1975).     The  latter  review 


names  this  type  -of  runaway  as  11  the  sick.0*  v&fcennan,  et.al.   (1974)  provide 
a  social "psychological  version  of  phis  type  of  runaway  in  which  extremely 
disorganized  relationships  wpre  .found  between  the  runatjay  yquth  and  his  or  < 
her  peers,  family  and  school.  "  This  was  accompanied  by  high  levels  of  social 
alienation, -low  self-esteem  and  high  .levels  of  drug- taking.     This  profile 
seems   to  fit  the  "retreatist"  model  as  described  later   in  the  review  of 
strain  theory.       «  ,  ° 

4.     Othe^:  subtype^  of  runaways 
f  A  variety  of  otheir>  Subtypes  of  runaways  have  been  described  in 

the  literature*.     Reviews  are  provided  by  Walker  (1974)5  3rennan,  et.al.  (1974) 
and  Suddick  (1,973)..    The  lack  of*  uniformity  of  samples,  the  partial  aspects 
of  the  classif icatbry  variables 9  and  the  nonreplicable  nature  of  the  method- 
ology utilized  in  many  of  these  studies  has  reduced  the  general  usefulness 
of  much  of  tHis  work. 

«  ft 

The  theoretical  review  provided  next  indicates  the  possibility* of  addi- 
tional  explanatory  models  for  the  runaway  act. 
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2  •  3    Review  of  theories  "» 

In  this  section  we  review  some  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  * 
theories  which  may  prpve  pertinent  to  the  explanation  of  the  runaway  act. 
An  attempt  is  madei  to  trace  the  implications  of  these  general  theories  for 
the  explanation  of  running  away.     In  the  middle  part  of  the  section  we 
propose  an  integrated  explanatory  model  of  the  runaway  etiology  whicjr  at  tempts 
to%  merge  elements  from  the  various  explanatory  theories  that  are  reviewed. 

Following  this  development,  we  list      number  of  hypotfieses  concerning 
the  special  characteristics  of    runaway  youth  and  the  explanation  of  running 
away.     Thes£> hypotheses  ®>re  numerous  and  have  been  grouped  into  clu&ters 
defined  by  each  of  the  major  Vpusal/explanatory 8  domains  which  emerged 
frosa  the  theoretical  review. 

In  the  final  part  of  the  section,  we  bring  together  the  various  alter- 
native explanatory  possibilities  which  emerged  from  different  theories  in  a 
general  theoretical  taxonomy  which  attempts  to  cover  most  of  the  more 
prevalent  types  of  runaway.     It  shotild  be  clear  that  this  taxonomy  deals 
specifically  with  the  social-psychological,  motivational  background  to 
running  away  Trrom  home  and  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  episodic  and  be- 
havioral aspects  of  running  away.     This  latter  theme  is  dealt  with  in  Section 
4.6. 
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The  policy  implications  of  differing  "explanations"  of  the  runaway 

Depending  on  the  location  of  a  "cause"  for  a  runaway  act,   some  very  dif- 
ferent attitudes  will  be  held  regarding  runaway  youth.     In  the  variety  of 
"explanations"  given  below,   it  is  clear  that  different  assumptions  lie  behind 
the  different  theories.     Three  basic  "explanations"  can  suffj.ce  to  clarify 
the  different  policy  implications  associated  with  different  causal  views  of 
runaway  behavior. 

Personal  psychological  explanations:     In  these  explanations  the  "cause"  is 
essentially  located  in  the  person.     Personal  variables  such  as  frustration 
tolerance  j,  self-esteem,  impulsiveness,  attention  span,  and  so  on,  are  empha- 
sized.     The  child  is  blamed  or  at  least  "held  responsible,"  and  the  policy 
implication  would  focus  on  treating  the  individual  runaway  youth  (usually  by 
counseling,  punishment,  or  individual  psychotherapy). 

*  .> 
Social  structural  explanations:     Here  the  social  conditions  within  which  the 

youth  is  located  are  emphasized  as  "the  cause."     The  runaway  youth  is  seen  as 

being  forced  into  this  act  by  compelling  social  conditions,  bad  neighborhood, 

cruel  parents,  neglect,  etc.     It  is  the  social  content  which  requires  treatment, 

not     the    youth/       Policy  implications  here  would  focus  squarely  on  reforming 

the  structural  conditions." 

< 

Socio-psychological  explanations:    Here  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  runaway 
act  results  from  an  interaction  between  social  conditions  and  variable  indivi- 
dual  personalities.     The  "cause"  emphasizes  the  mutual  interaction  between  per- 
son and  environment.     This  situation  is  more  complex  than  either  the  social- 
structural  or  purely  psychological.     Policy  implications  would  have  to  take  into 
account  the  different  types  of  interaction  which  are  found  to  exist. 
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We  introduce  this  discussion  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  explanations 
that  have  been  offered  in  £he  literature  as  causes  of  runaway.   \ Additionally , 
this  note  is  given  to  alert  the  reader  that  very  strongly   held  attitudes 
regarding-  these  explanations  appear  to  exist  within  the  social  work  and  pro- 
fessional community  which  serve  runaway  youth.     The  basic  assumptions  of 

this  research  were  that^all  of  these  above  explanations  are  viable  and  that 

i 

there  should  be  no  ja  priori  conmiitment  to  any  one  of  them  until  all  are  ex- 
amined and  tested.     We  also  entertained  the  notion  that  these  alternative 
explanations  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  may  &\1  contain 
a  part  of  the  truth.     The  problem  then  becomes  that  of  assessing  the  relative 
contribution  and  interaction  of  these  basic  perspectives  in  the  explanation 
of  youthful  runaway  behavior. 

Differential  association  and  runaway 

To  our >knowledge ,  an  explanation  of  runaway  in  terms  of  differential 

association  theory  has  not  been  made.     Implicitly,  however,  the  theory 

c 

suggests  that  runaway  behavior  is  learned.     This  learning  would  occur  primarily 
through  a  process  of  communication  and  interaction  with  intimate  and  influen- 
tial friends  or  acquaintances   (Sutherland  and  Cressey,  1960). 

The  learning  would  include:  & 

Techniques  and  skills  (the  variety  of  skill  components  which  might 
be  involved  in  the  runaway  act,  e.g.,  where  to  go,  how  to  get 
there,  how  to  survive,  and  so  on). 

Motives,  drives,  rationalizations  and  attitudes  which  support  the 
commission  of  the  runaway  act. 

Presumably  a  certain  segment  of  runaway  behavior  occurs  through  youth  learning 

by  association  with  others  and  imitating  the  behavior  of  others.  Both 

"imitation"  and  "identification11  with  others  are    implicated  in 

this  process  (Haskell  and  Yablonsky  1974,  p.  344).     The  context  for  learning 
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is,   therefore,  seen  as  an  "intimate  personal  group"  to  which  the  learner  has 
soEae^  implied  commitment  (he  "identifies"  with  certain  members  of  this  group 
and  "imitates"  the^)  . 

Subcultural  conflict  themes  are  implicit  in  the  theory  of  differential 
association  since  the  rationalizations  and  attitudes  surrounding  the  runaway 
act  (i.e.,  a  "deviant"  act  withip-  the  larger  culture)  are  assumed  to  be  trans- 
mitted within  this  small  group  (Net*tler,   1974).     However,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  presume  that  the  youth  is  totally  "engulfed"  in  a  deviant  subculture.     The  w 
theory  assumes  a  heterogeneity  of  social  groups  holding  "contradictory  defini- 
tions" of  the  same  behavior  (Cohen,  1966, p. 96).         Through  association  with 
one  of  these  groups,   the  youth  may  identify  with  some  role  model  and  may  di- 
rectly emulate  the  runaway  behavior  of  this  model,         through  general  social 
learning  processes  acquire  and  utilize  the  various  skills,  motives,  and 
rationalizations,  generated  by  the  group  whict^  encourage  and  support  runaway 
behavior. 

The  theory  is  x-jeakened  by  the  fact  that  there  'is  only  limited  specifica- 
tion of  the  learning  processes  that  are  presumed?  to  take  place  and  little  gui- 
dance on  the  individual-personal  characteristics  which  would  mediate  the  cho£ce  j 
of  a  peer  gtoup,   tfr£  acceptance  by  sucli  a  group,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  social 
learning  process.     Additionally,  from  a  "runaway-explanatory"  perspective,  the 
situational  factors  (e.g.,  home  or  school)  precipitating  or  mediating  the 
event  are  effectively  obscured  or  ignored. 

The  type  of  runaway  arising  from  this  process  would,   therefore,  be  close 
to,  or  perhaps  Identify  with  some     influential  peer  group.     Within  this  peer 
group  there  would  be  an  enactment  of  the  specific  behavior  thS/t  is  to  be 
learned  (runaway) .     The^  actual  runaway  act,  when  committed,  would  be  motivated, 
rationalized  and  justified  in  a  group  process  prior  to  the  event.     This  would 
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favor  a  planned,  premeditated  act^rat  ier  than  an  impulsive  act.  Although" 
it  is  clear  that  while  much  of  the  ju  .tification  and  learning  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  event,   the  runaway  act  could  be  performed  impulsively. 
A  "precipitative  event"  would  not  be  a  necessary  precursor  to  this  type 
of  runaway  behavior. 

Strain  theories  as  an  explanation  of  ^unaw&y 

Strain  theory  appeals  likely  to  provide  explanations  for  certain  types 
of  runaway  youth.     The  major  focus  pf  strain  theory  is  to  explain  the  moti- 
vational "push"  for  the  runaway  (or  other  deviant  and  problematic  behavior). 
Strain  theory  makes  the  assumption  that  the  youth  is  socialized  into  and 
coMiitted  to    conventional   goals  and  expectations   (Hirschi,   1969).  IJpwever,^ 
if  these  desires  or  needs  are  blocked  or  constrained,   then  the  resulting 
discontent,   frustration,  and  perhaps  boredom  are  seen  as  providing  the  moti- 
vational energy  to  run  away.     It  should  be  made  clear  that  strain  theory  is 
not  usually  used  as  an  explanation  for  "running  away"  but  \s  more  normally 
tied  to  instrumental  deviance,  i.e.,  behavior  which  is  instrumental  in 
achieving  some  desired  goal-.     Deviance  such  as  theft  fits  this  paradigm  more 
than  runaway.     However,  if  the  valued  goals  are  freedom  from  contraints, 
autonomy,  adventure,  good  times,  and  so  on,   then  it  would  be  easy  to  inter- 
pret running  away  as  instrumental  behavior.     In  strain  te^ns  ^  ^s  Mn°t  easv" 
to  run  away  and  the  youth  will  only  indulge  in  the  act  at  great  cost.  He 
or  she  must  overcome  the  restraining  influences  which  tie  him/he^  to  parents, 
school,  community,   future  ambitions,  and  sd  on  (Net tier,  1974).  Strain  theory 
focuses  on  the  weakening  or  attenuation  of  these  conventional  bonds  (Hirschi, 


1969).     The  runaway  event  will  happen  only  when  these  bond $j  are  sufficiently 

f 

weakened.     The  "problem"  is  to  locate  the  source4  of  this  attenuation. 
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In  theories  of  deviant  behavior,  the  usual  context  in  which  strain       .  ^ 

theory  has  been  utilized  is  in  the  explanation  of  the  deviant  behavior  of 

e 

lower  class  and  underprivileged  groups.    The  blockage  of  pathways  to  con- 
ventional sodial  and  economic  regards  and  values  resulted  in  the  lower  class 
person  adopting  a  deviant  route  to  achieve  these  same  valued  rewards  (Mer ton 
1947*).     Educational,  occupational  and  financial  rewards,  if  blocked,  would 
provide  the  impetus  to  such  deviance.     Depending,  therefore,  on  the  social 
class  of  the  youth,  we  would  hypothesize  the  following  two  basic  runaway 
types  as  stemming  from  a  strain  theory  perspective:  * 
\   Lower  social  status  runaways:    Deprived  and  blocked  concerning  conven- 
*    tional  aspirations.     Yet,  they  value  these  conventional  goals  and  feel 
frustrated  and  discontent.     This  discontent  (regarding  the  full  profile 
of  blocked  aspirations)  leads  to  attenuation-  of  conventionally  socialized 

'       norms  and  a  resulting  patrtern  of  deviant  behavior,  including  runaway. 

>  <  '  % 

This  describes  one  form  of  "running  from"  a  bad  situation.     Because  the 

"causes?'  are  relatively  permanent  and  pervasive,  it  would  be  hypothesized 

\  i 
that  multiple  runaway  behavior  would  be  embedded  JLn  a  wide  range  of 

other  delinquent  behavior  (since  "conventional  -bonds"  have  genially 
been  weakened). 

Middle  class  runaway  £     We  would  hypothesize  that  these  Vouth  would  be 
.  free  from  blocked  afccess  to  the  full  rang<£  of  educational,  occupational, 
or  financial  rewards.    Ue  hypothesize  that  they  have  been  conventionally 
socialised. into  normal  family,  school  and  community  situations.  However, 
the  ,fstrain"  would  appear  to  stem  f romblockage  regarding  certain  psycho- 
logical  states,  e.g.,  autonomy,  high  peer  status,  freedom,  good  times, 
rewarding  experiences.  Mizruchi  ,  1964,  elaborates  on  the  theme  that  dif- 
ferent classes  may  value  very  different  goals.     Frustration  might  stem 
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from  boredom,  or  from  too  strong  control  .on  the  part  of  otherwise  ^ 
supportive  parents.     Blockage  for  middle  class  runaijays  should  be  more 
personal  than  structural ,  a  temporary  crisis,  and  involve  little  delin- 
quency.      This  type  of  runaway  ijould  not?  exhibit  any  serious  social 
pathology,  but  would  simply  be  running  avjay  to  experience  adventure, 
good  times,,  nevj  or  revjarding  experiences.     They  are  nat  "running  from" 
as  much  as  "running  to."    Self -concept  Should  be  near  average,  as  should 
states  of  normlessness. 

A  point  should  be  made  regarding  an^mie  (Merton,  1957;  Durkheim,  1964)  and 
sfedf-concept  in  relation  to  these  two  types  of  runaways.    The  disjunction 
between  culturally  induced  aspirations   (educational,  occupational 9  etc.)  and 
societal  *  blockage  of  these  aspirations  is  assumed  to  result  in  a  state  of 
anomie  or  normlessness.     This  attentuation  of  social  norms  is  assumed  to  lead 
tp  deviant  behavior.     The  more  generalized  blQckage  of  the  lower  class  runaway 
described  earlier  would  be  Synthesized  as  leading  toamore  general  state  of 
normlessness.     The  "strain"  in  the  middle  class  runner,  however,  does  not 
stem  from  a  generalized  blockage  of  social  and  economic  aspirations  but  from 
a  constraint  or  limitation  on  ^'autonomy  and  freedom"  or  some  personal  crisis. 
Therefore,  this  middle  class  type  would  be  hypothesized  as  suffering  from 
"social  anomie"  or  normlessness. 

In  regard  to  self-concept,  it  would  be  hypothesized  that  blockage  and 
failure  to  achieve  desire^i  goals  could  result  in  a  "blaming  of  oneself"  or 
a  "blaming  of  the  situation."     If  the  youth  blames  himself,  then  self-concept 
is  likely  to  drop*     If  he  blames  the  social  situation,  then  certain  forms  of^ 
social  alienation  are  likely  to  be  elevated.     Hence,  subtypes  within  the 
lower  class  runavjay  would  be  expected,  depending  on  which  of  these  "blaming 
strategies"  the  youth  adopts.     This  subtype  development  will  be  continued  in 
our  fjolloi^ing  discussion  of  opportunity  theory. 
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*  In  reviewing  Mertou1^  (1957)  work  dealing  with  types  of  individual 
adaptations  certain  other  subtypes  t>f  running  away  could  be  hypothesized* 
Strain  theory,  as  presented  above,  deals  essentially  with  Merton's  Innova- , 
»  tive  adaptation  (i. e. ,  where  cultural  goals  are  accepted  and  the  institu-  ^ 
tionalized  means  to  achieve  these  goals  are  rejected.)     Several  adaptations 
are  additionally  postulated  as  derivatives  from  Merton's  theory. 
% 

Retreatist  runaways 

This  type  would  be  hypothesized  a^  rejecting  both  cultural  goals  and 
also  the  culturally  institutionalized  means  to  achieving  these  goals.  Merton 
(1957 5  p.  153)  sees  " . . .outcasts,  tramps,  vagrants ,  vagabonds..."  as  falling 
into  this  class.     Merton  suggests  that  this ' type  of  person  is  severely  frus-/* 
trated.     Because  he  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  blocked  opportunity  structure „ 
he  drops  out.     He  or  she  "escapes"  the  demands  of  society.     Although  this  type 
rejects  social  goals,  there  is  sufficient  socialization  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  illegal  methods.     Consequently „  this  type  would  not  engage  in  criminal 
activity.     Defeatism,  quietism,)  resignation,  and  drug-taking  are  seen  as 
methods  of  "escape"  from  the  demands  of  society* 

Within  the  runaway  literature,   this  type  of  youth  would  exemplify  the 
"running  from"  type  who  is  escaping  an  extremely  painful  situation.  Higher 
levels  of  social  alienation,  low  self-concept,  and  high  levels  of  social 
isolation  would  be  concomitant  features  of -this  type.     Violent  or  instrumental 
crime  (theft,  breaking  and  entering,  crime  for  economic  gain)  would  not  be 
expected.       We  would  additi&nally  hypothesize  high  levels  of  negative  labeling 
and  powerlessness v  •  . 

r  - 
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Rebellious  runaways  ,  ^ 


This  adaptations  assumes  high  levels    of  alienation  frosa  conventional 


goals  and  standards ,  accompanied  by  rejection  of  normal  means  of  obtaining 
conventional  goals.     In  contrast  to  the  retreatist  mode  of  adaptation, 
however,  the  rebellious  youth  adopts  new  and  different  values  and  goals 
along  with  nevj  means  for  their  achievement.     Discontent  and  resentment  with 
conventional"  institutions  is  seen  as  providing  the  basis  fpr  a  withdrawal 
from  such  institutions.     It  is  postulated  that  the  rebellious  youth  transfers 
his  allegiance  to  new  groups  which  are  outside  of  the  conventional  social 
structure.     Organized  group  movement^  and  /social  solidarity  are  associated 

with  this  adaptation.     The  "flower  child"  movements  espousing  nton-material- 

'    J  s  P\  ^  ' 

istic  values,  freedom  and  love,  in  contrast  to  the  conventional,  materialistic 

&  * 

society,  might  exemplify  this  type.  m 

He  hypothesize  that  in  a  runaway  of  this  type,  high  levels  of  peer 
affiliation,  self-esteem^  extreme  rejection  of  social  institutions,  such  as 
the  school  and  the  f^ily^ight  be  expected;  high  levels  of  noralessness  and 
a  rejection  of  certain  social  values  woulcl  be  expected.     High  levels  of 
crime  woul^jiot  >,be  expected.     This  runner  would  be  seen  as^xemplif ying  a 
subtype  of  the  general  "running  to"  orientation  (seet Homer,  1973). 

"  / s  *  ■  *  '  / 


Opportunity  theory  and  runaway 

In  opportunity  theory  Cloward  and  Ohlin  (1960)  attempt  to  extend  the  power 
of  strain  theory  explanations  by  merging  it  with  the  social  learning  concepts 
of  Sutherland's  Differential  Association  theory.     CLjgjard  and  Ohlin  agree  that 
'lower-class,  urban  areas  are  focal  points  of  ^pocial  deprivation,  strain  and 
anomie.     However,  they  merge  the  subcultural  themes  of  differential  associa- 
tion with  strain  theory  concepts  in  order  to  answer  the  question:  "Which 
deviant  solution  will  a  youth  choose?"    "Which  learning  process  will  he/she 
adopt?"    They  suggest  three  possibilities: 

a.     Criminal  subculture 

A  variety  of  illegal  behaviors  are  utilized  and  transmitted.  Much 
of  this  behavior  is  rationally  oriented  towards  economic  and  status 
gains,  and  a  generalized  deviant  identity  is  adopted.     Runaways  would 
appear  to  be  a  minor  part  of  this  subculture ' since  a  high  degree 
of  subcultural  cohes^?^  is  postulated  and  runaway  is  not  instrumental 
for  economic  gain.     Earlier  empirical  work  has  suggested,  however, 
that  criminal  subculture  runaways  can  be  identified  (see  Brennan  et. 
al.  1974,  Brennan  1975). 


b.     Conflict  subculture 

Here  there  is  a  general  absence  of  control,  social  cohesion  is  weak, 
violence  and  gangs  are  emphasized.     Runaway  would  be  seen  as  embedded 
in  multiple  deviant  activity. 


c.     Retreatist  subculture 

This  is  seen  as  an  adjustment  for  those  who  fail  toa achieve  or  do 
not  choose  membership  or  status  in  either  a  or  b.     Retreatism,  alcohol 
use,  -  drug- taking,  and  runaway  would  appear  to  be  suggested  by  this 
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^         adaptation.     Since  success  criteria  for  a  and  b  are  harsh  and  de- 

1P 

raanding,  Cloward  and  Ohlin  postulate  that  there  are  high  pressures 
to  adopt  the*  retreatist  adaptation  in  an  anomic  social  striactu^e. 

He  suggest  that  these  ideas  would  lead  to  a  general  trichotomy  of  the 

i 

"lo^er-class"  runaway  as  pQstulated  in  the  discussion  of  strain  theory. 


Figure  1 

LOWER-CLASS  RUNAWAY  IN  TERMS  OF  STRAIN 
AND  OPPORTUNITY  THEORIES 


Strain  Conditions 
Blocked  Aspirations 
Frustration 
Anomie 

Normlessness 


1.     Criminal  Runaway 
Exposure  to  Deviant       ^  and  • 

Subcultures:  l&=^   2-     Conflict  Runaway 


Opportunity  Theory" 


Retreatist  Runaway 
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We  suggest  that  there  may  be  three  major  classes  of  runaway  stemming 
fro©  this  theory.     We  have  classified  criminal  and  conflict  runaway,  behavior 
together  on  the  basis  that  there  may  be  high  similarity  in  the  overall  pat- 
terns of  other  delinquent  behaviors,  i.e.,   they  are  both  highly  delinquent 
and  may  be  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  illegal  behaviors.     It  will  be  an 
empirical  matter  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  these  twd  hypothetical  runaway 
sub-types  exist.     Retreatist  runaways,  on  the  other  hand^  would  not  exhibit 
a  similar  r^nge  of  delinquent  (especially  violent  or  for  economic  goals)  be-  * 
havior  and  would  probably  hav^e  lower  levels  of  self-concept. 

These  three  sub-types  |ire  obviously  speculative  and  the  later  typological 
analysis  of  the  data  will   indicate  their  empirical  validity. 
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Control  theory:  Social  learning  and  modeling 

The  general  perspective  of  control  theory  is  that  we  initially  are  not 
socialized  and  that,  in  contrast  to  strain  theory,  the  problem  to  be  explained 
is  not  **hy  a  youttr^JOULD  run  away,  but  rather  why  doesn't  he  run  away.  What 
forces — internal  or  external—are  controlling  or  constraining  our  deviant 
tendencies  (Nettler,  1974).     Control  may  be  internalized  (e.g.,  conscience  or 
superego  forces,   learned  social  norms),  or  ijt  may  be  external  in  terms  of 
social  pressure  to  obey  norms.     Deviant  behavior  is,  therefore,  taken  for  d 
granted  and  we  .must  explain  conformity.     Whereas  strain  theory  explains  the 
"deviant  motivation"  control  theories  explain  motives  to  conform  (Hirschi , 1969) . 

y^A^njomber  of  basic  "bonds"  have  been  postulated  by  different  control  theor- 
ists.    If  these  bonds  are  strong  then  acts  such  as  runaway  would  not  be  expected 
If  weak,   then  runaway  behavior  would  be  more  likely.     Hirschi  (1969)  postulates 
fotrf  basic  "control"  bonds: 
Attachment: 

•  This  is  seen  as  a  respect  for,  sensitivity  to*  Regard  for,  and  caring 
for  the  wishes  of  other  people.     Social  attachment  is  analogous  to  the  superego 
or  the  consience. 

.  Coiaitment :  t  < 

Conformity  can  bring    rewards,  and  an  enlightened  self-interest  would 
take  ^account  of  the  benefits  of  conformity.     Any  fear  of  "risking"  a  stake  in 
the  conventional  social  system* would  constitute  a  commitment  bond.     If  one  has 
much*  to  lose,  one  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  socially  ascribed  rewards  by  in- 
dulging" in  deviant  behavior.  Conversely,  if  one  has  little  to, lose,  then  com- 
mitment  bonds  are  weak  and  deviant  behavior  becomes  more  likely.  ^ 
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Involvement:  - 
This  bonding  component  focuses  on  the  "time  and* energy"  . invested  in 
the  pursuit  of  conventional  activities;     High  levels  of  conventional  activity 
would  imply  that  ther$  is  little  time  and  energy  left  for  engaging  in  deviant 
activities,  and  therefore  little  runaway  behavior. 
Belief:  / 

iThis  is  the  profile  of  attitudes,  values,  norms  and  standards  to  which 
onevadheres.     Among  youth  there  may  be  variation  in  beliefs  regarding  tHe 
appropriateness  of  conventional  norms  and  standards.     To  the  extent  one  intern 
alizes  conventional  standards,  laws,  and  rules,  the  likelihood  of  running 
away  would  be  lessened. 

These  four  bonding  components  are  hypothesized  to  tie  the  person  to 
social  entities  such  as:  family,  school,  community and  peers.    From  the  per- 


tance  of  each  of  these  bonding  mechanisms.     Other  theorists     suggest  that 
there  can  be  a  more  meaningful  (and  parsimonious)  description  of  bonds  in  terms 
of  a  two-way  breakdown.     Reckless  (1967)  in  postulating  a  control  theory  suggest 
these  are  Mouterf>  and  "inner"  containment  bonds.     Elliott^{1975)  provides  a 
more  extensive  elaboration  of  the  two-way  bonding  description  in  the  following 
teras . 

Internal  bonds: 

These  are  seen  as  more  internal  and  psychological.    They  include  belief 

in* conventional  norms  and  values,  goal  orienations,  pro-social  self-concept, 

0 

acceptance  of  rules  and  standards  and  a  sense  of  belonging  and  attachment 
(e.g.,   to  peers,  school,  family,  etc.) 
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External  bonds: 

These  emphasize  external  and  social  bonds.     They  include  involvement 
and  access  to  meaningful  social  roles  in  different  institutions ,  e.g.,  home, 
school,  and  also  a  i*ide  exposure  to  "sanctioning11  networks.    A  stake  in  con- 
formity  is  another  form  of  the  integration  bond. 


o  V 


The  type  of  runaway  stemming  from  control  theory  approaches  x-jould  be 
characterize^  as: 

Low  in  commitment  bonds:     Unrealistic  or  low  goal  orientations,  low 
acceptance  of  conventional  norms,  standards  and  attitudes,  low 
sense  of  belonging  or  attachment  to  family,  school  and  (perhaps) 
peers,  and  low  in  self-concept. 

Low  in  integration  bonds:    Low  involvement  or  denial  of  access  to  mean- 
ingful  social  roles,  little  stake  in  conformity,  and  low  exposure 


to  sanctioning  networks. 


:  Figure  2 

MODEL  OF  RUNAWAY  ETIOLOGY  ACCORDING  TO  CONTROL  THEORY 


Social iza tion 
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Within  the* context  of  control  theory 9  it  would  appear  that  the  forms 
of  alienation  to  be  expected  in  the  above  runaway  type  would  be  societal 
estrangement,  lack  of  trust,  and  powerlessness .    These  wo^Ld  result  directly 
from  the  failure  ol  the  socialization  processes.     Strain  theory,  on  the  other 
U^nd  would  emphasize  normlessness  and  anomie.      To  strengthen  qhis  examination 
of  control  theory  as  an  ''explanation11  of  runaway  behaviors,  we  have  included 
an  examination  of  t^e  family  as  a  major  socialization  force  in  the  youth's 
life.     We  therefore  briefly  examine  some  aspects  of  parental    styles  of  parent- 
child  interactions. 

Socialization  failures  and  runaway 

The  basic  problem  upon  which  control  theory  focuses-  is  that  of  failure 
of  socialization.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  child-rearing  matrix  of 
rewards  versus  punishment  are  crucial  to  the  inculcation  of  values  and  beliefs^ 
(Nettler,  1974)  with  a  reasonable  "balance"  between  these  two  modes  of  control 
being  recommended.     Punishment  given  in  erratic,  hostile,   irrational,  or 
inappropriate  manner  has  been  found  Important  in  discriminating  between 
delinquent  and  non-delinquent  families.     An  absence  of  "nurturing"  is  found 
to  be  correlated  with  a  variety  of  physical,  cognitive  and  social  malfunctions 
among  families.     Toby  (1974)  suggests  fiSkt  the  following  forms  of  faulty 
socialization  processes  may  be. important  in  the  etiology  of  deviant,  Und 
therefore  runaway,  behavior: 

Inadequate  socialization:     Faulty  interactions,  too  much  punishment,  over 
protection,  absence  of  appropriate  models.     The  normal  learning 
and  conformity  tendencies  may  become  weakened  and  the  child  could 
remain    weakly      socialized,  defiant*  or  alienated.     Broken  homes 
might  be  implicated  in  this  process. 
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Inappropriate  socialization:     In  this  case,  the  parents  may  transmit 
inappropriate  norms  to  the  child.  ^  This  parallels  theories  of 
subcultural  deviance.     Neighborhood    and  peer  cultures  are  often 
considered  to  be  more  important  in  inculcating  inappropriate 
^ortns  irP  the  youth  than  is  the  family. 

Ambivalent  socialization:     In  this  case,  the  child  is  confronted  with 

a 

^tfwo  or  more  conflicting  normative  sets.     This  may  result  from 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  or  differing  nora^ 
stessming  from  ^different  social  institutions,  e.g.,  family  or  peers. 

Among  runaways,  and  delinquents  in  general,  some  researchers  have  sug- 
gest^d  that  there  is  a  disproportionate  number  of  broken  homes.     This  does 
overlap  with  ethnic  and  class  differences  and  the  multiplicity  of  cultural 
effects  which  correlate  with  these  difference.     The  separation  of  these 
different  effects  poses  considerable  difficulty  (Nettler,  1974).     Given  the 
importance  of  the  family  as  a  socializing  agent,  we  have  included  in  the 
present  research  a  special  focus  on  the  kind  of  interaction  which  takes  place 
between  parent  and  child,  t 
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Explanatbry  scheme  for  the  present  study :  A  multi-theoretic  integration 

Given  the  confusion  and  general  lack  of  integration  within  the  runaway 
literature ,   there  is  no  obvious  basis  for  ruling  out  any  of  the  above  theore- 
tical schemes.    Following   the    integrative  directions   of  Jessor 
et.  al.   (1968)  and  Elliot  and  Voss  (1974)  ,  an  attempt  was  made  to  merge  socio- 
logical and  psychological  explanatory  schemes  into  a  larger  multi-theoretic 
f ramework.     Certain  critical  variables  identified  in  control  theory,  strain 
theory,  labelling  theory,  differential  association,  and  modeling  have  been 
combined  in  a  manner  which  should  allow  for  an  empirical  examination  of  their 
usefulness  in  understanding  and  predicting  one  kind  of  youthful  behavior, 
i.e.,  running  away.' 

Three  social  domains,  which  form  the  major  contexts  for  theuyouth's  life 
experiences,  are  examined:     the  home  context,   the  peer  context,  and  the  school 
context.     Within  these  contexts,  a  first  set  of  variables  dealing  with  struc- 
tural conditions  is  examined.     These  structural  variables  can  be  interpreted 
as  having  explanatory  importance  both  within  a  strain  theory  context  and  a 
control  theory  context.     One  set  of  structural  variables  are  highly  related- 
to  strain  and  blockage  conditions,  'fe. g. ,   school  failure,  low  track,  blocked 

j 

aspirations,  low  socio-economic  status,  broken  home  and  other  family  disor- 
ganizations.    A  second  set  of  structural  variables  relates  more  to  the  external 
conditions  leading  to  the  attenuation  of  social  bonds.     In  control  theory 
terms,  wq  are  dealing  here  with  external  or  integration  bonds  ^o  the  home,  school 
and  peers.     Levels  of  school  related  activity,  amount  of  time  spent  with  parents, 
peers,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  sanctioning  networks  would  be  relevant  for 
this  set  of  explanatory  variables.     The  two  boxes  at  the  left  of  the  following 
diagram  represent  these  explanatory  domains. 
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\  Labeling  processes  mediate   these   Strain   and  control 

influences.      Labeling,    either   positive     or,  negative, 
interacts  with  strain  variables  (e.g.,  low  grades)  and  socialisation  and 

control  variables  (e.g.,  low  integration  bonds  with  the  school)   to  influence 
the  crystallisation  of  personal  altitudes  and  beliefs.     The  ctfpice  of  a  second 
general  class "of^var'iables  (i.e.,  personal  variables)  is  crucially  tied  to  the 
structural  variables  used  within  the  home,  school  and-peetf  contexts.  Stemming 
from  the  strain  perspective 9  the  personal  variables  mp^t^Snadiately  relevant 
ioclude   forms  of     alienation  *and   the  perceive^  opportunity  variables  ' 
for  educational  §jid  occupational  success.     From  the  control  theory  perspective 
we  include  measures  to  assess  commitment  bonds  to  family,  school  and  peers. 

The  position  of  the  modeling  system  variables  is  tentative  within  this 
sequence.  It  might  be  argued  that   access    to   peers   and  modeling 

possibilities  could^e  placed  within  the  set  of  social  structural  variables. 
On  balance,  however,  we  feel  that  modeling  processes  would  become  especially 
relevant  to  a  youth  when  the  other  etiological  influences  had  created  the  drive 
and  motivation^ to  actually      search   for     solutions.     In  this  sense,  the  peer 
modeling  system  is  present  prior  to  the  onset' of  any  strong  drive  to  run  away 
and  forms  part  of    the  social-structural  peer  system.     Peer  modeling  takes  on  a 
special  pertinence,    however ,  once  the  preconditions  to  run  away  reach  certain  critical 
levels.     At  this  point  we  suggest  that  the  modeling  process  will  become  more 
pronounced.    Tor   this   reason,       we  place  the  modeling  system  between  the 
personal  and  behavioral  (running  away)  systems. 
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Hypotheses  to  be  tested  by  the  present  research  '  s  < 

To  order  the  hypotheses  which  will  be  examined  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  research  we'x-jill  use  the  framework  for  the  social-psychological  explan-  ;» 
ation  of  runaway  as  presented  above. .  Each  box  of^this  diagram  contains  variables 
which  have  been  found  important  in  either  theoretical  or  empirical^e^arch . 
Therefore  the  hypotheses  are  ordered  according  to  the  groupings  which  appear 
in  the  diagram.  , 
Strain  hypotheses 
j         Socialization  and  family  characteristics  hypotheses 

o 

Labeling  thedry  hypotheses  -  d 

5' 

Personal  characteristics  hypotheses  .v 
Modeling  and  opportunity  hypotheses 

Initially ,  all  of  these  hypotheses  are  developed  at  the  global  leyel  for 
all  runaways  without  specifying  any-  more  complex  relationships.     It  ,is  clear 

o  *  >  ' 

0  ^  ' 

that  some  very  complex  interactions  between  multiple  variables  may  combine 
to  produce  the  runaway*  event.     Therefore,  following  the  set  of  hypotheses 
dealing  with  global  differences    between  runaways  and  non-runaways „  we  present 
®ore  complex  interactive  and  typological  hypotheses  designed  to  -explain  the  , 
rumaway  event.     Hypotheses  concerning  the  runaway  episode  £ind  the  concomitant 
behaviors  of  the  runaway  youth  are  presented  next .  The  structure  of  this  si£ction 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Global  hypotheses  dealing  with  runaway  versus  non-runaways 

2.  Complex  interactive  hypotheses  dealing  with  type  effects  and  patterns 
of  interaction  between  variables. 
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An  important  note  regarding  global  hypotheses 

Although  we  present  a  series  of  global  hypotheses  in  the  following 
section,,  we  would  impress  on  the  readej  that  we^  view  these  as  an  oversimplified 
first  step  in  describing  the  characteristics  of  runaways.  °  They  completely 
ignore  the  extremely  diverse  nature  of  the  runaway  population.     It  is  our 
feeling  that  some  of  these  characteristics  presented  below  might  be  vitally 
important  for  one  type  of  runner „  but  less  important  for  another  type  of  runner. 
The  explanatory  importance  of  any  single  characteristic  presented  below  would 
depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  number  of  other  intervening  variables. 
The  single  variable  hypotheses  that  are  presented  below  represent  a  first  and 
over-simple  description  of  the  runaway  population.     We  impress  strongly  on  the 
reader  the  warning  that  generalizations  to  all  runaways,  should  not  be^made 
according  to  the  findings  generated  by  these  hypotheses.     If  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  a  |^stortion  of  the  full  heterogeneity  of  runaway  youth  and 
their  situation.     We  are  using  these  comparisons  as  a  tool  to  guide  our  further 
in-depth  examination  of  the  data- 

Global  differences  between  runaways  and  non-runaways 

General  strain  proposition:     runaways  have  higher  strains  than  non-runaways 
Runaways  are  "differentially  treated"  (poorly)  within  the  family  compared 

to  non- runaways .  *  %  \ 

Runaways  pel^eive  their  parents  as  being  less  satisfied  with  the  youth's 

instrumental  behavior  when  compared  to  non-runaways. 
•Runaways  experience  more  "expressive  rejection"  by  parents  than  non-runaways. 
Runaways  experience  more  "home  social  isolation"  as  a  form  of  punishment 
than  non- runaways . 
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Runaways  experience  more  grade  failure  in  school  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  have  greater  disjunction  beti-jeen  educational  aspirations  and 

educational  expectations  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  are^A^ced  into  lower  scf«jpl  "tracks11  than  non-runaway©, 

,  Runaways  have  more  frequently  repeM|sd  grades  than  non-runaways. 

The  disjunction,  between  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for 

runaways  is  higher  than  £or  non-runaways, 
\ 

Runaways  have  a  higher  disjunction  score  regarding  school  involvement 

I 

than  do  non-runaways.  , 

General  socialization  and  bonding  pr9positions 

1.  Runaways  have  weaker  commitment  and  integrative  bonds  to' home,  school 
and  peers  than  do  non-runaways. 

2.  The  family  of  the  runaway  is  more  disorganized  than  that  of  the  non- 
runner. 

3.  Runaways  have  inadequate  socialization  compared  to  non-runaways. 

Specific  hypotheses  regarding ^weak  commitment /integrative  bonds 

i 

Runaways  spend  less,,  time  on  school  extracurricular  activities  than  do  non- 
runaways  (involvement  or  integrative  bona,)0  , 
Run^w^ys  are  less  interested  in  being,,  involved  in  "school  activities  than 

•  are  non-runaways  (commitment  bond)0  s 
Runaways  have  lower  educational  aspirations  than  non—runai^ays  (commitncent 
^  bond). 

Runaways  have  lower  occupational  aspirations  than  non-runaways  (commitment 
bond). 

'A. 

Runaways  h^ive  a  more  negative  attitude  towards  school  than  non-runai*jays 
, "( commi tmen t  bond ).  - 


b. 
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Runaways  have  fewer  close  friends  than  non-runawayxs  (involvement  or 
integrative  bond). 

V  Runaways  spend  less  time  with  ftiends  than,  non-runaways  (involvement  or 
>    integrative  bond),  \ 
Runaways  spend  less  time  with  patents  than  do?  non-runaways  (involvement 

or  integrative  bond)./    "  » 
Runaways  artless  committed*  to  peers'  than  are  noq?-£unaways  (commitment 
bond). 

Runaways  have  higher  rejection?  of  their  parents  than  have  non-runners 
(commitment  t^ond).  '  ■> 


Specific  hypotheses  dealing  with  high  transience     and  disorganization  of  the 
socializing  family  •  ^ 

Runaway  families  are  more  transient  ttian  non-runaway  f amiliesv,  as  shown  by 

M 

t  the  number  of  moves  both  across  town  and  within. a  town. 
Runaway  families  have  a  higher  incidence  of  job  change,  unemployment,  and 

number  of  jobs  held  by  the  parent  than  do  non-runaway  families. 
There  will  be  a  higher  incidence  of  marital  conflict  in  runaway  families  as 

compareH  to  non-runaway  families .  *  . 

r 

*   "There  will  be  a  higher  incidence  oi  serious  family  disruption  incidents  in 
the  family  of  the  runaway  as  compared  to  the  family  of  the  non-runaway 

(divorces,  death,  serious  illnesses.  etc.)o 

f  -  *  - 

The  parent  of  the,  runaway  exhibits  higher  levels  of  societal  estrangement 

®  ,  f 

than  is  found  among  parents  of  non-runaways. 

*  The  parents  of  runaways  exhibit  higher  levels  of  powerlessness  than  is 

found  among  parents  of  non-runaways. 

The  parents  of  runaways  exhibit  lower  levels  of  self-e&teem  than  do  the 

-parents  of  non-runaways. 
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These  are  relatively  more  single  parent  families  among  runaways  than  among 
non- runaways 


Inappropriate  socialization  , 

In  the  family  o.f  the  runaway  *tfi(£re  is  higher  tolerance  of  deviance  than  in 

V  - 

the  family  of  the  non-runaway . 
.  In  the  family  of  the  runaway  there  is  higher  tolerance  of  deviance  in  the' 
youth  than  in  the  family  of  the  non-runaway* 

* 

Ineffective  socialization* 

Runaway  families  are  less  nurturant  than  are  the  families  of  non- runaw&y s . 

Runaway  families  have  lower  levels  of  affective  reward*  than  do  non-runaway 

V 

families,. 

Runaway  families  have  lower  levels  of  instrumental  companionship  than  $o  1 
non-runaway  families.  * 

Runaway  families  use  social  isolation  as  a  form  of  punishment  to  a  greater 
extent  than  do  non-runaway  families 

Runaway  families  use  higher  levels  of  expressive  rejection  than  do  non- 
runaway  families . 

Runaway  families  use  higher  levels  of  physical  punishment  tjjjarf  do  non- 
tunner  families.  .       \  v  , 

Runaway  families  are  higher  in  protectiveness  and  constraint  than  are  non- 
runner  families,    '  , 

Runaway  families  withhold'  power  and  autonomy  from  the  child  to  a  greater 
extent  than  xio  non-runaway  families.        '  x 


^Although  we  pose  these  hypotheses  in  a  simple  frivariate  sens&  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  reader  that  this  set  of  hypotheses  have  been  posed  as  at 
the  simplest  level.     We  fully  expect  that  there  wi^ll  be  interaction  effects 
between  different  variables  which  will  mediate  the  influence  of  particular 
variables.     These  will  be  examined  through  the  utilization  of  multivariate 
interaction  seeding  methods. 
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Affective  punishment  is  used  in  runavjay  families  to  a  greater  extent  than 

in  non-runner  families. 
Runaway  families  make  less  use  of  principled  discipline  than  do  non-runner 

families 

Runaway  families  are  more  indulgent  than  are  non-runavjay  families. 
Negative  labeling  propositions 

t 

Runaways  will  be  more  negatively  labeled  than  non-runavjays . 
Specific  hypotheses 

* 

Runaways  will  have  more  negative  labeling  by  teachers  .than  non-runat^ays . 

i 

Runaways  will  have  more  negative  labeling  by  parents  than  non-runaways. 

General  personal  system  propositions 

Runaway  youth  reject  their  parents  to  a  higher  degree  than  do  non-runaways. 
f    Runaway  youth  have  more  negative  attitudes  to  school  than  non-runaways. 
Runaway  youth  have  lower  commitment  to  peers  than  non-runaxvay  youth. 
Runaway  youth  self-esteem  is  lower  than  that  of  non-runaway  youth. 
Runaway  youth  exhibit  greater  normlessness  than  do  non-runaways. 
Runaway  youth  exhibit  greater  societal  estrangement  than  do  non-runaways. 
Runaway  youth  exhibit  greater  sense  of  powerlessness  than  do  non-runaways. 

1 

Deviant  opporUltflty  and  modeling  propositions  n  ° 

V  x 

Runaways  are  onore  likely  to  have  peer  and  friendship  groups  in  which 
o  runaway  behavior  is  found  than  non-runaways. 

Specific  hypothesis  ^\ 

Runaways'   friends  will  exhibit  more  runaway  behavior  than  non-runaways1 
friends. 


Runaways5  friends  are  generally  more  delinquent  than  non-rrunaways0  friends. 
Runaways  more  strongly  experience  normative  peer  .pressures  towards  delin- 
quency than  do  non-runaways.  -  ^ 

Interactive  and  type-effect  hypotheses 

0 

A  number  of  complex  hypotheses ^ could  be  specif ied,  given  the  large 
number  of  variables  which  have  been  measured.     The  hypotheses  generated  In  this 
section  are  derived  f rofia  the  previous  empirioal  and  theoretical  work  regarding 
runaways.     We  hypothesize  that  the  runaway  youth  population  falls  into  certaia  ' 
recurrent  classes.     Some  of  these  have  been  discussed  in  the  earlier  theoretical 
review.     Figure  4  illustrates  a  provisional  classification  of  runaways  which 
can  be  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of  prior  research.  ' 

In  the  earlier  theoretical  review p  three  major  types  of  runaways  were 
reviewed: 

The  non-disturbed  (the  "free"  or  "running  to"  runaway) 

The  delinquent  (the  "bad/1  the  "socially  disorganized/1  "running  from" 
runaway) 

The  psycho-pathological  (the  "sick"  or  personally  disturbed  runaway) 
These  do  find  a  place  in  the  proposed  scheme  in  Figure  41     However,  we  argue 
that  these  three  major  orientations  may  be  an  oversimplification „  and  that 
other  sub-processes  may  be  operating  within  these  major  categories.  For 
exasnple,  the  diagram  indicates  that  we  propose  two  forms  of  the  "runaway  to" 
type  of  runaway;  a  radical  or  rebellious  runner „  and  an  adventurous  or  pleasure- 
t seeking  runaway,     The  following  represents  hypothetical  descriptions  of  the 
set  of  runaway  subtypes  which  might  be  expected. 

He  set  up  this  provisional  taxonomy  allowing  that  it  may  not  exhaust 
all  runaway  classes ,  that  the  classes  delineated  within  it  may  have 
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substantial  ovarlap 0  and  that  the  results  of  the  empirical  analysis  may  lead 

f 

-  to  revision,  rejection  or  confirmation  of  the  major  features  of  the  taxonomy. 

'  fc  ft. 

Hypothesized  score  patterns  of  variables  associated  with  each  runaway  subtype 

1,  Retreatist  runaways  K 

The  core  variables  which  might  describe  this  type  would  include:  extreme 
blockage  in  school,  ^eer  and  family  contexts,  high  levels'of  negative  labeling 
low  self-concept,  high  levels  of  societal  estrangements  high  norenlessness,  and 
high  powerlessness .   Instrumental  delinquency  (for  economic  gain)  would  not  be 
expected.     In  contrast,  cirug- taking  and  truancy  would  be  expectd.     It  wQuld  be 
expected,  however ,  that  the  delinquency  level  in  this  group  would  be  higher 
than  that  found  in  the  normal  youth  populati^T^Tecause  these  youth  may  reside 
within  a  lower  status  or  deprived  neighborhood  where  high  delinquency  modeling 
**©ay  exist.     Secondly 9   this  type  may  contain  many  ex-members  of  £he  following 

if  < 

$  delinquent  runaway  types  who  could  not  maintain  their  membership  *  in  these 

more  demanding  adaptations.     Multiple  runaway^behavior  would  be  hypothesized. 
Two  subtypes  of  retreatist  runners  might  be  expected,  depending  on  the  form 
of  initial  strain.     VJe  suggest  that  some  youth  experiencing  motivational/ 
personal  strain  may  also  adopt  the  retreatist  adaptation.     This  group  is  likely 
°  to  be  of  higher  socioeconomic  sjiatus  than  the  bulk  of  youth  who  adopt  a  re- 
treatis  adaptation  to  strain. 

2.  Delinquent  runaways 

Two  types  of  delinquent  runaways  are  hypothesized.     In  many  respects, 
these  two  types  may  be  similar  to  each  other.     However,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  separate  them  empirically.     A  clsar  conceptual  separation  has  been  elabor-  a 
/        "    ated  in  the  earlier  review.     At  the  measurement  level,  the  following  profiles 
may  be  expected. 
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2.     A.     Conflict-delinquent  runners 


A  higher  degree  of  hostility  and  violent p  non-instrumental  offenses 
might  be  expected  from  this  group.     High  blockage  regarding  conventional  social, 
educational  and  occupational  goals  would  be  expected ,  as  would  high  levels  of 
family  disorganization.     Higher  scores  on  power lessness  and  social  isolation 
would  be  expected  here  than  in  the  following  criminal  sub-type.     The  conflict- 
oriented      runners  might  be  expected  to  be  members  of  violent  gangs.  However, 
relationships  to  schools,  parents  and  other  peers  are  hypothesized  as  being 
poorer  than  that  which  might  be  found  in  the  criminal-delinquent  runners.  Youth 
from  lower  social  status  backgrounds  would  be  expected  to  predominate  in  this 
runaway  type.     Multiple  runaway  behavior  would  be  expected. 

2.  B.    'Criminal  delinquent  runaways 

This  group  would  also  be  expected  to  be  of  low  social  class  and  to 
have  high  levels  of  blockage  to  conventional  job  and  educational  opportunities. 
Normlessness  would  be  expected  to  be  higfrr    However,   the  succe  iminal 
adaptation  would  suggest  that  powerlessness  would  not  be  as  high  as  in  the  con- 
flict runners.     Similarly,  relationships  to  friends  and  parents  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  better  than  in  the  conflict  group.     Higher  levels  of  varied 
delinquent  behavior,  especially  r^atiofial  crime  for  economic  gain,  would  be 
more  expected  from  these  you-th  than  among  any  other  type  of  runaway.     An  impor- 
tant variable  which  would  especially  differentiate  this  type   froA  others  should 
be  parental  tolerance  of  deviance.     A  higher  score  of  parental  tolerance  of, 

0 

deviance  would  be  expected  in  this  type  than  for  any  other  type.    "Multiple  run- 
away behavior  is  expected. 

3.  Non-dife turbed ,  non-delinquent  runaways  ("running  to"  type  runners) 

Two  forms  of  the  "running  to"  or  "non-disturbed"  runaway  are  postulated 
here.     Their  profiles  on  the  test  variables  are  hypothesized  as  follows: 
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A.  Rebellious  or  radical  runners  * 
Social  strain  conditions  such  as  blockage  to  conventional  educational, 
occupational,  or  sta.tus  positions  would  not  be  especially  pronounced  for  this  G^ 
type.     A  conflict  ©ay  exist  in  terms  of  values  and  Means  to  attain  valued  goals. 
It  is  hypothesized  that  these  youth  have  rejected  their  parental  values  and 
feel  blocked  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  other,  perhaps  counter-cultural 
values,  which  they  espouse.     Self-concept  and  peer  relationships  shouldv  be 
high,  as  should  normlessness  (since  they  have  rejected  conventional  values).  * 
These  youth  would  not  be  expected  to  be  delinquent.     Negative  attitudes  toward 
the  sch6ol — as  a  conventional  institution — might  be  expected-  „m  , 

B.  Adventurous  runaways  % 

These  youth  would  not  escperience  blocked  attainment  of  the  conven- 
tional social  goals  o'f  achievement.  It  is  suggested  that  their  majofi*  motive 
for  running  away  is  the  search  for  excitement,  adventure,  fun,  or  curiosity 
regarding  other  places.     These  youth  would  not  have  opposed  their  parental 
values;  therefore,  levels  of  normlessness  may  be  lower  than  those  found  in 
the  rebellious  runners.     However,  boredom,  loneliness,  and  parental  constraint 
and  over-protection  might  well  be  found  to  differentiate  these  from  the 
radical  runners.     Relationships  with  peers  may  be  less  strong  in  this  group, 

v     .  x 

allowing  them  to  withdraw  from  current  peer  affiliations  in  the  starch  fbr 
freedom  and  new  experiences. 

V 

I 
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2.4  FEASIBILITY 

A  major  goal  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  estimating 
the  incidence  of  runaway  through  a  survey  technique.     In  this  regard,  feasibility 
refers  to  the  question  of  whether  accurate  estimates  can  be  obtained  by  such 
a  procedure.     Such  accuracy  depends  on  the  ability  to  correctly  identify 
households  that  contain  a  runaway  youth,  determining  the  number  of  runaways 
in  such  households  and  the  use  of  this  information  in  an  estimation  procedure. 
Feasibility  also  refers  to  the  problems  and  difficulties  arising  throughout 
the  estimation  process,  determination  of  solutions  to  these  problems,  and 
discussions  of  alternative  procedures.     Thus,  the  feasibility  question  includes 
consideration  of  which  procedural  options  might  prove v/to  be  more  profitable. 

Due  to  the  constraints  of  time  and  resources,  this  study  only  considered 
the  use  of  a  survey  of  households.     Alternative  approaches,  such  as  mail  and 
telephone  surveys  ar  a  sample  of  schools,  instead  of  households ?  were  not 
empirically  examined.     There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for  the  use  of  a  house- 
hold survey  for  the  estimation  and  data  collection  efforts  of  this  kind  of 
study.     Although  the  belief  that  mail  surveys  do  not  elicit  high  response  rates 
has  been  challenged  (see  Kish,  1967,  Ch.  13) „  the  non-response  rate  of  mail 
surveys  is  commonly  much  larger  than  that  encountered  in  a  face-to-face  interview. 
The  mail-out  procedure  also  lacks  the  assistance  provided  by  a  personal  inter- 
viewer and  determination  of  which  family  member  or  members  fill  out  the  queS*- 
tionnaire  cannot  be  adequately  controlled.     Telephone  surveys  experience  simi- 
lar  problems,  and  in  addition  cannot  ^sample  the  total  population,  since  these 
samples  are  restricted  to  only  those  families  that  have  telephones.     The  selec- 
tion of  youths  from  schools  for  a  face-to-face  interview  does  not  suffer  the 
noa-response  problems  indicated  above.     Survey  researchers,  however,  are  often 
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not  granted  access  to  schools  (one  instance  is  documented  in  Appendix  H  of 
this*  report)  and  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  information  from  parents  or  t© 
obtain  parental  permission  for  youth  interviews ,  additional  logistical 
problems  may  be  encountered.  Based  on  the  above  considerations,  while  not 
eEjpirically  examined  in  this  study,  a  survey  of  households  would  seem  more 
appropriate  than  the  other  options  considered. 

A  primary  issue  for  feasibility  is  the  determination  of  what  persons  may 
serve  as  respondents  for  the  survey.     Since  frequently  it  is  easier  to  find 
adults  than  to  find  youth  at  home,  ^n  important  question  is  whether  parent 
report  of  runaway  correctly  identifies  households  which  have  experienced  a 
runaway  youth,,  or  whether  youth  reports  are  necessary.     A  second  question 
deals  with  the  definition  of  runaway.     As  noted  in  the  introduction  of  this 
report,   the  term  runaway  means  different  things  to  different  people  and 
the  selection  of  a  particular  behavioral -definition  of  runaway  has  conse- 
quences for  both  incidence  estimation  and  the  explanation  of  the  etiology 
of  runaway.     As  a  part  of  the  definitional  problem,  the  adequacy  of  data 
about  runaway  episodes  collected  by  the  survey  is  important.  The  capability 
of  developing  an  episodic  classification  scheme  based  on  this  data  is  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  feasibility  question.     Another  issue  in  the  incidence 

estimation  field  is  the  adequacy  of  reports  of  runaway  from  official  sources 

i 

(e.g.,  law  enforcement  agencies),  as  measures  pf  the  incidence  of  runaway. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  surrounding  incidence  estimation,  this  study 
examined  the  capability  of  a  survey  technique  to  gather  demographic  and  social 
information  about  families  as  well  as  social-psychological  information  about 
individual  family^  members .     The  usefulness  of  such  data  in  understanding  the 
runaway  phenomenon  is  also  a  part  of  the  general  feasibility  question,  for  it 
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could  be  either  included  or  excluded  in  other  surveys  designed  to  obtain 

"  / 

information  about  runavjay  youth  and  the^ir  families.  *  * 

Data  concerning  the  utilization  of  services  by  families  vjith  a  runaway 
and  their  satisfaction  with  these  services  was    collected  by  this  study. 
The  adequacy  and  usefulness  of  this  data  is  also  considered  as  a  feasibility 
question. 

The  goal  of  the  feasibility  analyses  is  to  provide  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  alternative  procedures  and  to  provide  a  recommended  questionnaire. 


\ 
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Section  3:  Methodology 


66 
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3.1  QUESTIONNAIRE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VARIABLES 


Three  related  dat^  collection  instruments  were  develop^  to  meet  the 


An  "in-depth"  parent  questionnaire  to  provide  background  and  explanatory 
information — from  the  parent's  perspective — on  the  etiology,  course, 
and  termination  of  the  runaway  episodes;  and 


An  "in  depth'1  youth  questionnaire  to  provide -background  and  explanatory 
information — from  the  youth's  perspective — on  the  same  categories  as  dealt 
with  in  the  parent  questionnaire. 


Th$  full  questionnaires  can  be  Examined  in  Appendix  K  and  Appendix  L. 

We  will  now    present     the  internal  structuring  and  data  collection  functions 
of  each  of  the  three  instruments. 


The  purpose  of  the  screener  is*  to  determine  the  incidence  of  runaway 
espisodes  by  children  10  to  18  years  old  in  a  given  randomly-selected,  population 
sample.     If  the  interviei-jer  contacts  a  family  which  has  no  children  10  to  18 
years  old,   the  interview  is  terminated.     If  there  are  teenagers  in  the  family 
the  screener  is  administered  in  order  to  * 

a)  Collect  demographic  information  about  families  with  10-18  year  old  children, 

b)  Sort  these  families  into    categories  of  runaway,  non-runaway  and 


The  Screener 


push-out;  and 


c) 


Collect  information  about  families  with  runaway  children  that  will  enable 
theo  sorting  of  these  families  into  simple  descriptive  categories. 


*    Although  the  screening  instrument  used the  present  study  was  administered 
to  parents  only,  it  was  found  that,  the  episode     items  administered  to  the 
youths  were  required  for  an  adequate  description  of  the  runaway  phenomenon. 
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The  sequence  of  questions  and.  dec i sion  points  is  shown  in  Figure  5 
below r 

Figure  5  0 
Intervievj  Structure 


a  * 


Introduction 

Interviewer 'name  & 
Explanation  of  study 
Informed  consent  procedure 


Establish  presence  of  10-18 
year  olds  *> 


Respondent  parent  or  guardian 


Family  Characteristics 

Location  and  type  of  housing 
Relationships  of  household  members 
Socio-economic  class 
Family  mobility 


-no- 


-no- 


Presence  of  10-18"year  old  runaways 
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End  of  interview 


Determine  when  parent/ 
guardian  will  return 
for  follow  up  visit 


Selection 
decision 
for 
control 
sample 


Go  to  In-depth  interviews 
uKh  parent  then  child 


End  of 
•  Interview 


EMC 


V. 
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Overall  structure  of  data,  collection  instruments 


1.  Screening  Instrument  . 

Subcomponents: 

I.'   Introduction  ^ 
IJ.     Family  Demographic  Information 
^   III.     Identification  of  Runaway 

2. '    In-depth  Instrument  0 

Subcomponents: 

I.     Etiological  and  Sociological 
II.     Runaway  Episode  Information 
III.     Services  U^lized  and  Desired  <\J* 
IV.     Continuation  of  Etiological  anci  Sociological 


PARENT  INTERVIEW 


Screening  Questionnaire 


Pushout 


.Bi- 


section I 


In 

Depth 


Control 


Section  I 


Other 
Terminate 
Interview 


CHILQ  INTERVIEW 


Runaway 
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In 
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Section 
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Section 

II 
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(  Section 

Iv 

Pushout 

In 

Depth 


Section 
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 11  

Section 

II 

Section 

IV 

Control 

In 

Depth 


Section  I 


Provisional,  upon  youth 
identifying  himself  as  a 
runaway,  although  not  so 
identified  by  parents. 


Section 

ii  i 

^  II  • 

Section 

III 

Section 

IV  I 
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The  decision  to  collect  demographic  and  family  structure 
infortotion  about  families  wit^h  teenage  children  prior  to*  the  determination 
of  the  existence  of  a  runaway,  was  based  on  the  desire  to  have  as  accurate 
a  picture  as  .possible  of  the  incidence  of  various  types  of  families. 
Once  this  general  classif icatory  material  was  established,  the  potentially 
sensitive  questions  dealing  with  runaway  and  push-out  behavior  were  asked. 
The  relationship  between  types  of  family  and  forms  of  runaway  behavior,  * 
including  non-runaway  could    thus  be  ascertained. 


The  operational  definition  of  a  runaway 

A  lack  of  agreement  in  the  literature  on  the  mfeahifffe  of  the 
term  "runaway,  "  (s^e  Walker,  1975  for  a  discission)  prompted  us  to 
adopt  an  explicit  behavioral  definition  within  the  screener.  the 

&  "  •      -  ■  V 

criterion  which  we'  adopted  is  common,  and  central,  (to  most  *of  the 
definitions  which  we  found  in  t-he  literature,  i.e.,  tshat  the  youth -be 

absent  from  home  for  some  period  of  time  without  the  permission  or 

\ 


consent  of  his-  parents  or  guardians.     This  is  followed  laj^r  in  the  ±n-Sept\ 
questionnaire  by  a  subjective  definition,  i.e.,  "Was  the  child  actually 
running  away?" 

The  behavioral     definition  was  used  to  "screen  in"  candidates 
for  the  full  in-depth  ^erview.  0  Question  27  of  the  screener  asks 
"During  the  last  year,  have  any  of  the  10-1S  year  olds  been  gone  frjim  home 
without  your  permission  or  consent?"    Since  ALL  cases  giving  an  affirmative 
response  to  this  question  were  given  the  full  in-depth  questionnaire,  it 
is  possible  to  further  differentiate  runaways  according  to  the  numerous 
other  criteria  which  have  been  utilized  in  the  runaway  literature  as  part  of 
the* definition  of  the  term  "runaway,"  i.e.,  time  away  from  home,  distance 
■     ,  '  '     '     ~\  *.  ' 
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traveled,  running  to...,  running  from...,  psychological  charact£rstics ,  and 
so  on.  ) 

The  use  of  this  procedure  to  screen  in  all  potential  runaways  followed 
by  the  full  characterization  and  description  of  these  cases  overa  11  of  the 
relevant  definitional  traits  enables  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  behavior 
under  study.     At  the  same  time,  this  approach  gives  optimal  fliexibility  in 
examining  the  incidence  and  nature  of  a  variety  of  types  of  ru3*Sway^ehavior . 
It  allows  for  a  flexible  search  for  alternative  forms  of  definition  of  runa- 
way  behavior. 

The  Augmentation  of  the  Definition  Through  the  Addition  of  "Time  Away  from  Home1 

Th©  simple -golobal  definition  adopted  above  has  the  potential  flaw  that 
it  could  screen  in  too  many  trivial  cases  (e.g.,  away  from  home  simply  to 
play  ball  for  two  hours).     Therefore,  as  a  pxWaution,  an  additional  criterion 
was  provisionally  added,  to  the  definition — "time  away  from  home."  Psycho- 
logically, "time  away  from  home"  is  not  central  to  the  runaway  motives  and 
background.     The  same  set  of  motives  and  background  could  presumably  lead  to 
an  attempt  to  run  away  which  is  intercepted  after  only,  say,  one  hour.  How- 
ever, the  precautionary  device  of  noting  thef,maximum  time  away"  was  adopted 

for  the  purpose  of  checking  on  the  possibility  of  the  "screen  in"  of  too 

i 

many  trivial  cases.     In  the  first  few  hundred  interviews,  a  very  careful  check 

•*  * 
was  made  of  the  various  lengths  of  time  associated  with  absences  from  home 

without  parental  permissiofy.     This  check  included  an  examination  of  the  number 
of  "trivial"  cases  that  were  being  screened  in,   the  refusal  rate,  and  the 
nunber  of  false  negatives  (cases  where  a  youth  indicated  that  he  had  run  away 
although  the  runaway  incident  was  not  identified  by  the  parents).     The  out- 
come of  this  check  indicated  that  no  substantial  changes  to  the  questionnaire 
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items  were  required.     The  details  and  outcomes  of  the  procedural  checks  are 
provided  in.  Appendix  J.  Many  prior  definitions,  especially  legal  definitions, 

have  utilized  specific  time  periods,  e..g.  ,  24  hours  or  overnight,  as  part 

•  '  - 

of  the  runaway  definitions. 


Additional  Information  Included  in  the  Screener 

In  addition  to  runaway  items,  other  items  have  also  been  included  to 
discover  the  incidence  of  "pushout.,,v  Both  aiswiaway  2nd  pushout"  families  were 
given  the  in-depth  interview. 

The  information  to  be  collected  by  the  screener  is  outlined  below: 

1.  Presence  of  10-18  year-old  children  living  in  the  household.  . 

2.  Demographic  characteristics  of  children  (including  runaway  child  if 

4- 

identified)  living  in  the  household.  *  % 

» 

Age 
Sex 

Ethnicity 

Years  lived  in  household 

Grade 

Employment 

Religion 

3.  Demographic  characteristics  of  the  family 

Location  and  type  of  housing 

Delineation  of  persons  who  live  in  the  household  by 
age,  sex,  ethnicity,  relation  to  head  of  house- 
hold,    relation  to  runaway  youth,  marital  status, 
^  education,  occupation,  employment,  and  length  of 

time  on  job,  ^ligion,  length  of  time  in  household 

Family  income 

Family  mobility — moving  pattern 

4.  Presence  of  10-18  year-old  runaways /pushouts 
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Episode  Questionnaires 

The  purpose  of  the  episode  questionnaires  is  to  obtain  descriptive  in- 

formation  abput  the  runaway  or  pushout  episodes.     Since  there  are  differences 

*r  x  4 

•in  the  experiences  of  adults  apd  of  the  runaway     youth   during  the 

time  the  youth  is  gone  from  home,  there  are  separate  parent  and  youth  episode 
questionnaires.     Each  questionnaire  emphasizes  the  information  that  would 
be  most  relevant  to  the  parent  or  to  the  child  respectively. 

The  ^episode  questidnnaires  provide  information  for  determining  the  inci- 
dence of  different  kinds  of  runaway  episodes  and  fQr  answering  specific 
questions,  such  as  questions  about  differences  in  runaway  behavior  between 

0 

age  groups,  when  the  "family  pattern"  is  held  constant.     In  addition,  when 
combined  with  information  from  the  screener  and  in-depth  interviews,  the 
episode  ques tionnaites  allow  the  creation  of  typological  atruc tures  of  runaway 
which  should  aid  the  integration  of  etiological,  social,  and  psychological 
variables  with  the  behavioral  runavjay  variables-. 

The  information  collected  by  each  of  the  episode  questionnaires  is 
outlined  below. 

EPISODE  QUESTIONNAIRE— PARENT 

Frequency — number  of  times  youth  has  run  away 
For  the  first  and  last  (most  recent)  episode 

Date  youth  left  home  and  total  duration  of  episode 
Parental  Response 

Initial  reaction 
Report  youth  missing 

Sign  warrant  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  youth 

t 

Intended  destination  of  youth  (if  known) 
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Services  questionnaires 

The  function  of  the  services  questionnaires  is  to  determine  what  services 
were  utilized  by  either  parents  or  runaway  child  before,  during,  or  after  the 

V 

runaway  episode  and  to  determine  their  satisfaction  with  these  services.  In 
addition,   the  respondents  are  asked  to  describe  any  other  services  that  they 
felt  would  have  been  valuable  to  them  at  these  times  had  those  services  been 
available.     The  frequency  of  use  of  various  services  were  tabulated  separately 
for  parents  and  youth  and  the  level  of  satisfaction  experienced  with  the  var- 


ious services  was  scored  on  a  1  to  5  scale.  The  number  of  requests  for  addi- 
tional services  is  also  presented  in  tabular  form. 


r 


The  "In-depth"  Questionnaires:  Social  and  Personal  Variables 

The  structuring  of  the  "In-depth"  questionnaires  fol^ws  closely  from 
our   earlier  discussion,  concerning       the  social  and  psychological  perspective 
on  runaways.     Variables  from  the  earlier  theoretical  positions  were  systematically 
included  to  cover  social  learning  theory,  strain  theory,  control  theory,  and 
labeling  theory.     This  coverage  allows  for  a  testing  of  the  mult iple -hypo- 
theses which  stem  from  these  perspectives.     The  state  of  knowledge  within  the 
runaway  literature  is  not  such  that  any  firm  commitment  to  a  single  explanatory 
orientation  would  be  advisable.     Therefore,  although  some  of  the  more  likely 
explanatory  frameworks  have  been  included,  we  also  attempted  to  include  many 
of  the  variables  which  have  been  implicated  by  the  previous  empirical  studies 
of  runaway  youth  (see  Brennan  et.   al.   1974,  Walker  1974,  Suddick  1973).  Our 
approach,   therefore,  has  been  integrative  and  eclectic. 

Three  domains  of,  the  social  system  are  examined  in  some  depth;   the  School 

) 

context,   the  Peer  context  and  the  Family  context.      (See  Figure  6.)     The  family 
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Figure  6  m 
Theoretical  Variables  Investigated** 


YSTEM 


School  Grades p  Grade  Failure  (Y) 
I.  c^racurricular  Activities  (Y) 
Ncy.itive  Labeling:  Teachers  (Y) 
Suftcacional  Aspiration  ar.d  Opportunity  (Y) 
pecupational  Aspiration  and  Opportunity (y) 
Attitudes  Toward  School  (Y) 


PERSONAL  SYSTEM 


Number  of  Friends  (Y) 
?ir.e  Spent  with  ?r lends  (Y) 
?eer  Delinquency  (Y) 
ICon arrive  Pressures  (Y) 
AcJitudes  Toward  Peers  (Y) 
.Negative  Labeling:  Peers 


ronfenbrenner  Parent  Behavior  Scale  (PY) 

.rent  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Lehavior 

If Jerential  Treatment  (Y) 

i rental  Rejection  (Y) 

..lid's  Rejection  of  Parents  (Y) 

^rental  Tolerance  of  Deviance  (P) 

irentaj.  Tolerance  of  Child's  Deviance  (P) 

other's  Powerieusness  (P) 

Cher's  Self-Esteem  (P) 

other's  Social  Estrangement  (P) 

o^ily  Disruption  (p) 

-rital  Conflict  (PY) 

^r^r.tal  Demands  for  Academic  Achievement 
C-cive  Labeling:  Parents  (P) 


(PY) 


(P) 


;   Powerlessness  (Y) 
;   Self-Esteem  (Y) 

Social  Estrangement  (Y) 
Nomlesshess  (Y) 
-   Self-Reported  Delinquent 
Behavior  (Y) 


P  indicates  the. variable  was  measured  by  parent  report. 

Y  indicates  that  the  variable  was  measured  by  youth  report. 
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as  perhaps  the  most  powerful  socializing  agent,  receives  special  elaboration. 
A  further  general  category  of  variables  looks  at  the  personal  characteristics 
of  runaway  youth.     In  this  class  we  deal  with  those  behavioral  and  personality 
variables  which  are  potentially  relevant  to  runaway  behavior.     It  should  be 
clear  to  the  reader  that  the  choice  of  variables  for  this  section  has  the 
following  general  objectives. 

1.     Prediction  of  runaway  behavior.     In  our  review  of  the  literature, 
and  in  our  own  prior  empirical  research,  a  number  of  variables  have  been  iden^ 
tified  as  predictors  of  runaway  behavior.     Most  of  these  variables  are  inclu- 
ded within  the  following  battery  of  measures   (e.g.,  Self-concept,  Parental 
rejection,  and  so  on.     See  Brennan,  et.  al.  ,  1974,  Walker*,  1974). 

2.     Explanation  of  runaway  behavior.     The     diverse  and  fragmented  liter- 
ature offers  many  different  "explanations"  of  runaway  behavior.     By  attempting 
to  integrate  many  of  these  into  one  overall  framework  within  a  single  study  we 
hope  to  clarify  the  manner  in  which  these  theoretical  statements  "fit"  the 
real  runaway  cases  under  study.     We  expect,   as  stated  in  the  earlier  section 
dealing  with  the  theoretical  issues  that  there  may  be  differential  applicability 
of  these  explanatory  frameworks  to  different  "types"  of  runaways. 

'3.     Differentiation  of  runaways  from  non-runaways .     Many  of  the  variables 
included  within  the  present  battery  have  been  found  in  prior  ^research  to  give 
good  differentiation  between  runaways  and  non-runaways.     Additionally,  since 
we  are  interested  in  the  typological  study  of  runaways  the  selection  of  variables 
should  have  the  power  to  differentiate  between  different  types  of  runaways — 
both  at  the  explanatory  level  and  at  the  behavioral  level. 
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Variables  Included  i^ithin  the  Explanatory /Predictive  Set  " 
In  this  section  we  will  present  each  of  the  major  contextual  domains 

within  which  variables  have  been  measured.     The  items  and  scales  are  found 

in  Appendix  D.     The  overall  scheme  is  presented  in  Figure  6. 
School  Context 

1.     School  grades  and  grade  failure.     Academic  attainment  measures  have 
been  found  to  significantly  differentiate  between  runaways  and  non-runaways, 
see  Shellow  (1967),     Goldmeier  (1973)  and  Brennan  et.al.,  <1974) .  Items^ 
developed  by  Coleman  et.al.    (1966)  were  utilized  to  assess  course  grades  and 

academic  failure. 

p 

2/  Extracurricular  activities.     Membership  in  diverse  social,  sports 
recreational  and  cultural  groups  has  been  implicated  in  differentiating  between 
runaways  and  non-runaways*.     Shellow  (1967),  D'Angelo   (1974)  and  Brennan,  et.al. 
(1974)  all  found  that  runaways  tend  to  be  less  involved  in  such  activities  than 
non- runaways . 

J.     Aspiration/Opportunity  disjunctions.  The  gap  or  disjunction  between 
the  educational  aspirations  and  the  perceived  opportunity  to  attain  these  ob- 
jectives  has  been  found  to  be  associated  with  both  delinquent  behavior  and 
other  related  variables  (e.g.,  alienation,  powerlessnessK^ee  Elliott  and 
Voss  (1974),  Hirschi  (1969),  Short  (1964).     D'Angelo  (1974),  Goldmeier  (1973) 
and  Brennan  et.al.,    (1974)  found  that  runaways  had  lower  educational  aspirations 
than  did  non-runaways.     The  disjunction  variable  for  occupational  opportunity 
similarly  Iftas  been  included  within  this  present  study. 

4.     Attitudes  towards  school.  Liking  for,  and  enjoyment  of  school  appears 
to  further  differentiate  runners  from  non-runners.     This  variable  has  also 
been  found  to  differentiate  between  different  ,ftypes,f  of  runaways  I  for  example, 


see  Goldmeier  (197 3)',  Hildebrand  (1963),  Berger  and  Schmidt  (1958),  Brennan 
et.al.  (1974)2 

5.     Negative  labeling  by  teachers.  The  imposition  of  negative,  demeaning 
-social  labels  on  youth,  as  opposed  to  positive  labels  has  been  implicated 

both  in  theoretical  explanations  of  delinquency  (Elliott  and  Voss,  1974)  and 

\ 

in  empirical  work  on  runaways  (Goldmeier,  1973;  Brennan  et.  al.,  1974) .  The 
BREC   (1974)  negative  labeling  scale  has  therefore  been  included. 

Peer  Context 

1.  Number  of  friends.     Using  this  measure  vje  assess  the  numbers  of  "close' 
friends  which  both  runaway  and  non-runaway  youth  claim  to  have.     There  is  some 
confusion  in  the  literature  regarding  the  question  of  whether  runav/ays  are 
''loners"  or  highly  gregarious   (D'Angelo,  1974;  Brennan  et.  al. ,  1974). 

2.  Time  spent  with  friends,  Qr  alone,  or  with  family.     This  variable 
should  complement  the  "number  of  friends"  item  in  indicating  the.  relative  in- 
fluence  of  peers  or  parents  on  the  child's  behavior.     Additionally,  it  should 

be  useful  in  differentiating  between  different  kinds  of  runaway^.  D'Angelo 
(1974)  has  argued  for  the  importance  of  this  measure. 

3.     Attitude  towards  peers.     Positive  or  negative  attitudes  towards  peers 
are  assessed  by  this  measure  (see  Hirschi,  1969;  Elliott  and  Voss,  1974). 
A  number  of  theoretical^nd  empirical  papers  have  suggested  the  relevance  ot 
this  measure  in  the  study  of  runaway  youth  (Goldmeier,  1973;  Leventhal,  1963; 
Goldbert,  1972;   Brennan  et.  al. ,  1974).  \ 

i  4.     Normative  pressures  of  friendship  group.       This  scale  assesses  the 

extent  of  pressure  towards  conforming  behavior  or  deviant  behavior  felt  by  a 
youth  from  his  friendship  group.     At  a  theoretical  level  this  variable  is 
crucial  in  differentiating  between  runaways  involved  in  group  or  gang  activities 


?3 
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as  opposed  to  more  isolate^!  individual  motivations  (BREC,  1974).     This  var- 
iable is  implicated  in  explanations  of  runaway  behavior  stemming  from  control 
theory*,  sub-cultural  theories,  and  social  learning  theories. 

5.     Delinquent  versus  non-delinquent  behavior  of  friends.  This  scale 
assesses  the  amount  of  delinquency  exhibited  by  the  respondent's  friends. 
'  D'Angelo  (1974)  has  reported  empirical  findings  ,to  indicate  the  importance 
of  peer  deviant  behaviors  in  the  study  of  runaways.     At  the  theoretical 
level „  the  amount  of  peer  deviance  is  integrally  involved  in  both  strain 
theory  and  social  learning  theory.  « 

<?  ( 

\  'Family  Context 

1.  Intra-parental  conflict.     This  variable  measure  the  amount  of 
conflict  between  the  parents  of  the  youth.     Shellow  (1967)  and  D'Angelo 
(1974)  have  both  found  empirical  relationships  between  this  kind  of  variable 
and  runaway  behavior. 

2.  Child's  rejection  of  the  family.     This  measure  provides  an  indication 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  child  rejects  his  parents  and  family.     Sewall  and 
Haller's   (1959)  scale  has  been  used.     This  variable  has  been  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of ^research  studies  to  be  useful  in  studyiing  runaway  youth,  see  Goldmeier 
(1973)  and  Berger  and  Schmidt  (1958). 

3.  Parents'   rejection  of  the  child.     This  variable  complements  the  pre- 
vious measure  in  that  it  assesses  the  degree  to  which  the  child  perceives  that 
his  parents  are  rejecting  him.     In  prior  runaway  research,     Jenkins  (1971), 
Goldmeier  (1973)  and  Brennan  et.al.    (1974),  have  found  that  this  variable 
successfully  differentiated  between  runaways  and  non-runaways. 

4.  Differential  treatment  of  siblings.     This  scale  assesses  the  degrel 
to  whicfi  the  youth  feels  that  he  or  she  is  treated  either  better  or  worse  than 
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the  other  siblings  in  the  family.       Beyer  (1974)  has  found  that  this  variable 
was  useful  in  describing  certain  kinds  of  runaway  situations. 

5.     Parent-child  relationships  scales.     This  complex  area  is  assessed  by 
the  scales  developed  by  Bronf enbrenner  as  reported  in  Siegelman  (1965) .  A 

variety  of  the  important  aspects  of  parent-child  relationships  have  been 

\ 

implj/cated  in  the  prediction,  and  description  of  runaway  behavior  9  see  Goldmeier, 
(1973) 9  Brennan  et.  al.    (1974),  D'Angelo  (1974),  Hildebrand   (1963},  Robey 
(1964) .     In  most  of  this  earlier  work,  a  wide  coverage  of  the  different  aspects 
of  parent-child  relationships  was  not  achieved.     The  Bronf enbrenner  scales 
coyer  a  range  of  descriptors  of  parent-child  relationships .     The  fifteen  sub- 

4 

scales  are  as  follows:  ^  *  "^>^ 

a.     Nurturance.     The  provision  of  satisfactions,  comforts  when  needed, 
and  a  general  caring  for  the  youth. 

b-     Affective  reward.     Provision  of  overt  praise  and  affection.  f 
c'     Instrumental  companionship.     Provision  of  help  in  such  things  as 

i 

hobbies,  handiwork,  schoolwork*  etc. 

d.  Prescriptive.     Expectations  that  the  child  will  conform  to  cer- 
"  tain  tasks  and  requirements.  /  , 

e.  Social  isolation.     Punishment  by 'means  of  social  isolation. 

f.  Expressive  rejection.     Nagging,  scolding,  and  the  negative  com- 
parison with  "other  children. 

g-     Physical  punishment.     Both  the  threat  and  the  actuality  of  phy- 
sical punishment.  0 

h-     Deprivation  of  privileges.  Punishment  through  the  withholding 
of  certain  favorite  privileges. 
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i.     Protectiveness .     Worry iny.  §.bout  the  child',  and  placing  con- 
^    straints  on  the  child  in  order  to  "protect!1  the,  child. 

j  •     Power .     Withholding  autonomy  from  the  youth  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent decision-making  situations. 

k.     Achievement  demands .     Insistence  that  the  youth  be  a  high  achiever, 

\ 

and  that  he  or  she  do  better  than  most  other  youth. 

1.     Affective  punishment.     Punishment  through  making  the  youth  ,ffeel 
bad  or  rejected . " 

m.     Principled  discipline .     The  use  of  explanation  and  principles  to 
justify  any  punishment. 

n.     Indulgence.     Weakness  and  malleability  as  shown  by  the  parent 
in  dealing  with  the  youth.     Youth  can  manipulate  the  parent. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  above  statements  are  over-simple  abbrevia- 
tions of  each  of  the  Sub-scales  and  that  the  full  battery  of  statements  and  tue 
explanations  given  in  the  original  papers  by  Siegelman  (1965)  provide  a  more 
thorough  account  of  each  sub-scale. 

6.  Parents'  satisfaction  with  child's  instumental  behavior.     This  scale 

 —  ' 

examines  the  degree  to  which  the  youth  perceives  his  parents  as  generally  satis- 
fied or  dissatisfied  with  his  behavior.     Farber  and  Jenne's  (1963)  scale  has 
been  used.     In  previous  research  on  runaways,  Brennan  et.   al.    (1974)  found 
that  parental  dissatisfaction  and  rejection  as  perceived  by  the  child  was  sig- 
nificantly  correlated  with  runaway  behavior. 

7 .  Parental  attitudes  towards  deviance.       This    scale,  as 
developed  by  Jessor  and  Jessor  (1974)   is  designed  to  assess  parental  tolerance 
of  deviance  with  regard  to  both  legal  and  moral  norms.'   It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  learning  explanation  of  deviant  behavior  and  has  been  found 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  explanation  of  problem  behavior  in  youth. 
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8.  Parental  attitudes  towards  deviance  in  the  child 

This  scale  also  stems  from  the  lyork  of  J^essor  and  Jessor  (1974)  .     It  Is  de- 
signed to  assess  paternal  attitudes  tovjards  deviant  behavior  in  their  ovm 
children. 

9.  Parental  labeling  of  the  child.  The  imposition  of  negative  labels 

upon  a  child  has  been  found  to  be  strongly  associated  with  runaway  behavior 
in  past  research,   see  Brennan  et.   al.  (1974). 

10-     Parental  demands  for  academic  achievement.     This  original* scale  ^ 
asesses  the  level  of  parental  demand  for  acadeiric  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
"youth.     Spergel  (1967),  Hirschi  (1969),  Elliott  (1962)  and  Short  (1964)  have 
indicated  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  variable  in  the  explanation  of  youth- 
ful deviant  and  runaway  behavior. 

11.     Family  disruption  and  life  events.     Structural  disruptions  within  a 
family  e.g.  divorces,  deaths,   serious  illnesses,  have   been  implicated 
in  the  explanation  of,  and  the  precipitation  of,  runaway  behavior  on  the  part 
of  youthjfsee  D'Angelo  (1974),  Ambrosino  (1971),  Homer  U?73)  ,  Hildebrand  (1973), 
Foster   (1962),  Beyer  (1974)   and  Brennan  et.   al.   (1974)7)    The  present  measure 
of  such  family  disruptions  has  been  developed  from  the  larger  version  presented 
by  Paykel  (1969)  and  his  associates.     An  added  advantage  of  the  present  measure 
is  that^it  allows  the  temporal  sequences  of  disruptive  events  to  be  identified. 
To  the  extent  that  structural  disruptions  in  the  home  can  be  identified  as 
occurring  prior  to  the  runaway  event,  explanations  approaching  the  causal  can 
be  formulated. 

12.  Mother ' s  self-esteem.  This  10-item  scale  is  identical  to  that  which 
is  given  to  the  youth.  It  is  designed  to  assess  the  mother's  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  self-respect.     The^ scale  was  designed  by  Rosenberg  (1965).     It  should 


be  important  iri  filling  out  the  socialization  environment  of  the  youth  within  ^> 
the  family.     It  should  cover  some  of  the  .issues  related  to  the  explanation  of 
runaway  through  social  learning  and   modeling  behavJLor*. 

13..    Mother's"social  estrangement*     This  variable  is  designed  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  a  person,  feels  alienated  -  and  socially  isolated  from  the 
larger  society.     The  scale  utilized  in  the  present  research  is  that  designed 
by  ,McClpsky  and  Schaar   (1963).     This  scale  is  identical  ^  that  which  is  used 
in  the  youth  interview.    'As  with  the  above  measure  of  mother's  self-esteem  this 
scale  should  be  useful  in  providing  a  more  tnorough  understanding  of  the  soci- 
alizing processes  within  the  family  as  it  relates  to  ttl§-  runaway  .child '  s 
personality^.  f 

14.     Mother's  power lessness .     This  variable  measures  the  degree  to  which 
the  mother"  feels  some  sense  of  personal  control  or  power  over  her  life.  The 
present  measure  is  one  of  two  factors  which  have-  been  derived  from  Rotter's 
(1966)   Internal  vs.  External  control  scale. 

'  ;  * 

Th^  Personal  System  ,  *  * 

1.  Youth  sense  of  powerlessness .     This  scale  measures  the  youth's  sense 
of  coifetol  over  *the  events  of  his/her* life..    The  concept  is  similar  to  that 
developed  by  Rotter  (1966)  dealing  with  external  vs.  internal  locus  of  control 
The  scale  used  is  the  short  form  of  the  Nowicki-Strickland  Personal  reaction 

-survey  (Nowicki  and  Strickland^  ?c973)  .  This    variable  has  been  pre- 

viously implicated  in  differentiating  between, runaways  ancfr  non-runaways,  and' 
in  defining  different  "types"  of  runaways  (see  Brennan  et.   al.  1974). 

2.  Self-esteem.     The  self-esteem  scale  of  Rosenberg  (1965)  has  been 
used  in  the  present  survey.  ,  A  variety  of  investigators  of  runaways 

haVe  suggested  that  runaways  are  characterized  by  having  low  self-esteem  (see 

o  .  . 

<  Shinoh&ra  and  Jenkins, 197i;  Brennan  et.  al. ,  1974;  D'Angelo,  1974;  and  others). 


However,   there  is  some  confusion  regarding  the "heterogeneity  of  runaways  since 
it  has  also  been  found  that  certain  classes  of,  r.unavjays  are  not  characterized 
by  low  self-esteem.     The  typological  work  of  Brennan  et.   al.   indicated  that 
self-esteem  could  be  an  important  differentiating  feature  between  different 

<- 

"modal   types1'  of  runaway  youth*  ' 

3.  Social  estrangement .  y-  The  scale^used  here.,    to      assess  youth  aliena- 
tion is  identical  to  that  Qsed    for  the  parent,   i.e.,   the  McClosky 

and  Schaar  (1963)  s^ale.  Both  empirically  and  theoretically  this  variable  has 
been  important  in  prior  research  on  runaways  (see  Walker,  1974). 

4.  .Normlessness.     This  variable  measures  the  degree  to  which"  the  youth 
believes  that  unapproved  behaviors  are  required  in  order  to  achieve  certain 
desired  and  generally  socially  approved  goals.     Agaia  both  in  the  theoretical* 
explanations  of  problem  behavior  in  youth  and  in  actual  empirical  research 
dealing  with  runaways   (see  Brennan  et.sal.,   1974)   this  variable  has  been  found 
to  be  important.  -  ^ 


5.  Self-reported  delinquency.  This  scale  consists  of  th^  same  set  of 
items  that  were  used  to  assess  "friencfs"  delinquent  behavior.  Since  runaway 
activity  is  developed  much  more  elaborately  in  other  parts  of^he  questionnaire 

r  •  ' 

this  single  item  was  deleted.  The  overall  delinquent  behavior  scale  is  admini- 
stered to  all  youth  in  the  study.     Two  other  self -repor ted  delinquent  behavior 
scales  were  included       to   assess    the   amount    of   delinquent   activity  - 
during  the  actual  runaway  episodes,  and  to  assess  the  amoun^of  delinquent 
activity  in  the  two  months  prior- to  the  youth  running  away.     These  latter  two 
scales,  of  course,-  are  applied  to  runaways  only.     The  inclusion*  of  these  scales 
dealing  with  delinquent  activity  should  allow  the'  runaway  event  to  be  seen 
within  the  overall  perspective  'Of  problem  and  delinquent  behavior  of  both  run- 
away and  non-runaway  youth. 


3.2    SCALE  CHARACTERISTICS  .  \^ 

The  theoretical  scales  were  analyzed  with  respect  tb  their  reliability 
(Cronbach's  Alpha)   and  homogeneity   (Scott's  H.R.).     The  scale  characteristics 
are  summarized  in  Tables    1  ^pd    2    .     Considering  the  scale  lengths ,  which 
are  sometimes  very  short,   the  inter-item  reliabilities  are  adequate  for  the 
most  part.     There  were  several  exceptions.     The  Principled  Discipline  scale 
from  kh^Tpronf enbrenner  Parent  Behavior  Inventory  exhibited  very  low  re- 
liability w?fen  administered  to  parents.     The  parent  version  of  the  Prescrip- 

tiveness  scale  which  is  also  from  the  Parent  Behavior  Inventory  also  proved 

o 

to  have  inadequate  scale  characteristics. 

Commitment  'to  Peers,  a  two  item  scale,  was  completely  unreliable.  A 
final  scale  whose  reliability  was  rather  lo'w*  considering/its  JLgngth  was, the  V 
Differential  Treatment  scale.     Three  items  of  the  original  t£n  were  deleted  * 
resulting  in  a  seven  item  scale  with  barely  adequate  reliability. 

The  corresponding  parent  and  child  versions  of  the  Parent  Behavior  subscales 
tended  to  correlate  quite  highly.     In  each  case  the  correlations  between  the 
parent  and  child  versions  were  significant  at  better  than  the  .025  confidence*  6 
interval.     The  correlations  for  the  corresponding  parent  and  child  scales 
ranged  from  a  low  of  .11  for  Prescript iveness  and  Affective  Punishment  to  a 
high  of  .58  for  Power.     These  intercorrelations  are  presented  in  Table    2a  . 
The  items  which  comprise  the  theoretical  scales  are  presented  in  Appendix  D. 
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Table  2a 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  PARENT  AND  CHILD  VEl'SIONS  OF  THE  PARENT  BEHAVIOR  SCALE 


SCALE 


Nurturance 
Affective  Reward 
Instrumental  Companionship 
Aff illative*  companionship 
Prescriptiveness 
Social  Isolation 

Deprivation  of  Privileges 

c 

Protectiveness 

Power  a  ■ 

Achievement  Demands 

Affective  punishment 

Principles  di^pi^line 

Indulgence 

Expressive  Rejection 
Physical  Punishment 


.27 
.20 
.  31 
.31 
.11 
.39 
.21 
.38 
.58 
.29 
.11 
.14 
.27 
.35 
.54 


.0005 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 

.025 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 

.025 

.01 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 


N  =  324 
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3.3     SAMPLING  AND  INCIDENCE  ESTIMATION 

The  runaway  study  makes  use  of  two  different  samples — a  probability  sample 
and  a  purposive  sample.     These  samples  and  their  intended  uses  are  described 
in  this  section. 

A  major  goal  of  this  study  is  to  test  the  feasibility  o£  estimating  the 
incidence  of  runaway  through  a  survey  technique.     Since,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,,  it  is  impossible  to  interview  all  households  in  even  a  small  «area  of  the 
country j>  it  becoiass  necessary  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  runaway  from  the 
incidence  observed  in  some  selected  subset  of  households.     Which  households  * 
are  to  be  selected  is  the  question  addressed  by  the  probability  sample. 

The  purposive  sample  consists  of  households  kmotm  to  have  experienced  a 

G 

runaway  during  the  ^jLast  year.     These  households  were  identified  by  agencies 
which  work  with  runaway  youth.     The  function  of  the  purposive  sample  is  to 
provide  data  from  a  large  nusaber  of  households  which  have  a  runaway  youth. 

An  initial  function  of  the  purposive  sample  (although  not  realized,  as  indi- 

r 

cated  below)  was  to  determine  whether  families  with  known  runaways  would 
reliably  acknowledge  the  runaway  incident. 
The  Probability  Sample  ^  . 

The  probability  sample  covers  \&o  major  areas,  an  urban-suburban  area  and 
a  rural  area.     The  urban-suburban  sample  consists  of  2000  households  in  the  urb 
suburban  portion  of  the  Denver  SMSA  and  the  rural  sample  consists  of  hiO  house- 
holds in  rural  northeast  Colorado. 

The  sample  in  each  area  is  of  the  stratified  multi-stage  cluster  type.  T^ 
sample  frame  for  these  areas  results  from  an  augmentation  of  a  sample  frame 
constructed  for  the  Colorado  Drug, and  Alcohol  Abuse  Study  (BREC,  1973). 
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The  Drug  Use  Study  and  the  current  study  make  use  of  modified  block  groups 
(MEG's) .  Gttm  modified  enumeration  districts  (MED's)  as  primary  sampling  units. 
These  are  essentially  the  block  groups  and  enumeration  districts  delineated 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  they  have  been  collapsed  or  divided  to  produce  areas 
of  approximately  equal  population  which  cover  the  areas  to  be  sampled. 

For  a  given  area,  MBG's  and  MED's  are  randomly  selected.     Within  MBG's 
ten  blocks  are  selected  at  random  and  the  households  of  each  selected  block 
are  enumerated.     Within  MED's  all  households  are  enumerated.       From  the  result- 
ing sample  frames,  80  households  are  chosen  from  each  selected  MBG  or  MED. 

Within  MBG '  s<j)  households  are  selected  from  enumerated  blocks- on  a  *propor tionate 

j 

to  block  size  basis.     Within  ED' s5 households  are  chosen  by  simple  random  sampling. 

In  those  blocks  or  MED's  previously  used  by  the  Drug  Use  Study,   the  pre- 
viously enumerated  sample  frames  were  used  by  the  present  study,  but  the  present 
study  included  a  completely  new  sampling  of  households. 

"The  Denver  SMS A  sample  is  based  on  a  sample  of  25  BG's  yielding  a  25  X  80  - 
2000  household  sample  size.     The  rural  N.E.  Colorado  sample  consists  of  eight 
Ks2£°©-MED's  for  a  8  X  80  =  640  household  sample  size. 
Estimation  and  confidence  limits 

The  estimation  for  each  major  region  of  the  study  is  based  on  stratified 
two  or  three  stage  cluster  sampling,,  with  equal  probability  of  selection  at 
each  stage.     Since  the  desired  estimates  are  1)  percent  of  youth  who  run  away 
and  2)  percent  of  "youth  households11  which  have  a  runaway,  ratio  estimates 
were  employed.     In  all  cases  the  combined  ratio  estimate  and  its  estimated 
variance  are  used.     Formulas  for  these  estimates  are  presented  in  Hansen,  ^ 
Huro^iztz,  and  Madow,  Vol.   I  (1953,  Ch.   7)  with  derivations  av^ilablef  in  * Vol  II . 
Equivalent  derivations  for  the  two  stag<>  sample  are  also  available  in  Cochran 
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.(Ch.ll).     Estimates  for  areas  which  are  combinations  of  the  major  regions  of 
the  study  are  the  combined  ratio  estimates,  based  on  the  linear  combination  of 
the  ratios  in  each  region,  with  the  variance  being  the  appropriately  weighted 
sum  of  the  variances  within  regions.     Computer  programs  were  written  to  par- 

.J 

form  the  calculations. 

Confidence  limits  are  determined  by  utilizing  the  normal  approximation  to 
the  distribution  of  th'e  estimated  ratios. 

Separate  estimates  are  calculated  for  the  parent  report  of  runaway,  for 
the  combined  parent-youth  report  of  runaway ,  and  for  the  serious  runaway  cases, 
as  described  belox^. 
3.4     INTERVIEWING  PROCEDURES 
Interviewers 

Interviewers  were  hired  locally  from  the  two  major  geographical  aretfs  of 
the 'study.     By  utilizing  interviewers  who  lived  in  the  general  area  where  inter- 
viewing  occurred,   travel  costs  related  to  interviewing  were  minimized.  Appli- 
cants for  the  interviewer  positions  were  carefully  screened  by  the  project  staff. 
C<are  was  taken  to  ensure,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  respondent  was  not 
personally  known  to  the  interviewer.     Since  middle-aged  women  have  been  found 

to  be  excellent  interviewers  for  the  collection  of  family  data,  an  attempt  was 

\ 

made  to  select  this  type  of  individual.     In  general,  minority  interviewers 
were  used  in  predominantly  minority  areas.     A  total  of  30  intervicv  irs,  26 
females  and  4  males,  Here  used  in  the  Denver  SMSA  samples.     Many  of  these  had 
college  degrees  in  the  social  sciences  or  had  several  years  experience  in  social 
work.    A  total  of  8  interviewers,  6  females,  and  2  males,  i*ere  used  in  rural  N.E. 
Colorado  sandflies.     A  college  professor  acted  as  the  coordinator  for  the  N.E. 
Colorado  interviewers . 
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All.  interviewers  attended  two  intensive  training  sessions v    These  sessions 
informed  the  interviewers  of  the  general  outline  of  the  study,  insured  a  high 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  interview  schedules ,  and  oriented  the  interviewers 
in  terms  of  dress,  behavior,  manner  of  asking  items,  etc.,  duri^n^t^ie  actual 
interview.  (The  interviewers0" manual  nay  be  found  in  Appendix   A  ^J^^y  ' 

Structure  of  the  Interview  Situation 
Probability  Sample 

Once  t\ie  interviewers  had  been  trained,   they  were  provided  with  a  packet  of 
interviews  and  sent  into  the  field.     An  address  card  was  attached  to  each  inter- 
view, designating  the  address  of  one  of  the  preselected  households  in  the  sample. 
Maps  -were  created  to  assist  the  interviewers  in  locating  the  houses  listed  on 
the  'address  cards.  -  • 

Upon  arriving  at  a  household,   the  interviewers  identified  *%heinselve;s>  re- 
quested the  respondents'   cooperation,  aidproceeded  through  the  interview  schedule 
as  described  in  section  3d      above.     The  female  parent  or  guardian  was  used  a's 
the  adult  respondent  whenever  possible.     If  this  individual  was  not  available, 
the  male     parent  or  guardian  was  interviewed. 

Following  completion  of   the  adult  interview,   if  the  household  had  been" iden-^ 
tified  as  having  a'  runaway  youth  or  was  to  be  used  as  a  "control11  household, 
permission  to  interview  the  appropriate  youth  was  requested  and  an  appointment 
to  interview  the  youth  was  made.     When  the  youth  Was  interviewed^,  his  coopera- 
tion was  requested-,  and  the  interview  proceeded       described  in  section  3.1 
above . 

If  upon  arrival  at  a  household  no  one  wasat  home,  this  was  noted  on  the 
cover  sheet  of  tt\e  interview.  Interviewers  were  required  to  make  a  total  of 
f&ur  call  backs  on  any  one  household,  each  call  back  being  indicated  on  the 
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interview  before  r^uraing  thfi  questionnaire  marked  not  at  home.    If  a 
potential  respondent  intitally  did  not  make  a  firm  refusal  to  participate  in 
the  study  but* at  Xaast  temporarily  did  not  wish  to  take  part,  this  fact  was 
noted  on  the  interview.    These  two  types  of  interviews  wer£  then  assigned  to 
other  interviewers  ^ho  had  proven  fco  be  exceedingly  diligent  in  finding  families 
at  home  and  had  encountered  little  difficulty  in  gaining  respondent  cooperation, 
this  procedure  resulted  in  an  overall  non-response  rate  of  approximately  tour 
percent  (see  -below)  . 

Purposive  Saiaple  * 

The  "structure  of  the  interviews  from  the  purposive  sample  is  identical  with 
that  of:  the  probability  sample  with  the  following  exception:     Since  the  purposive 

sample  respondents  were  commonly  contacted  prior  to  the   ivi_.:, 

US  . 

usually  possible  to  make  an  appointment  to  do  the  interview.     Thus5   i_he  piublem  , 
of  not-at-homes  was  rarely  encountered  and^the  second  effort  of  another  inter-  0 
viewer  was  not  required.  * 

Informed  Consent  and  Anonymity  * 

The  steps  used  to  guarantee  the  anonymity  and  informed  consent  of  respoji- 
dents  in  the  runaways tudy  are  described  in  this  section. 

Informed  Consent 

Prior  ta  a  respondent   (either  adult  or  youth)  answering  any  items  on  the 
questionnaires,  a  brief  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  provided 
and  a  request  for  *the  respondents'   cooperation" was  made-.     fyt  that  tiyp  the 
respondent,  at  his  own  voiUiuu,  cuuiu  d^icc  ut   lciuoc  l^        Li^ir~L*.  —  i:.^ 
study.     Requests  to  be  excluded  from  the  study  were  honored. 

All  interviewers  were  expressly  trained  and  required  to  obtain  bhe  verbal 
informed  consent  of  all,  respondents  and  of  the  legal  guardian  of  teenaged  respon- 
dents.    The  interviewers  certified  on  each  questionnaire  that  this"  procedure 
had  been  followed . 
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Anonymity 

The  major  requirement  for  anonymity  is  that  it  be  impossible  to  identify 
or  associate  a  completed  questionnaire  with  a  particular  family  or  household. 
To  meet  this  requirement,   sequential  identifying  numbers  were  stamped  on  the 
questionnaires.     These  numbers  are  matched  only  with  a  gefcgraphical  area  (a  > 
^  ity  block  or  a  rural  enumeration  district)  and  not  with** a  particular  house- 
huld.     Within  geographical  areas,  households  were  selected  by  a  non-reproducible 
random  process.     The  "address" — the  street  address  and  physical  description  of 
the  location — of  the  selected  households  were  placed  on  cards  and  the  cards 
attached  to  questionnaires.     These  cards  are  removed  from  the - ques t ionnaires 
by  the  interviewers  immediately  following  the  completion  of  each  interview. 

Thus:,  v/ith  the  exception  of  a  list  maintained  at  the  research  office  Showing 
the  correspondence  between  interview  numbers  and  addresses,  a  questionaire 
could  be  assoc ia ted  only  with  a  geographical  area  and  not  a  household.  (Until 
all  interviews  from  a  given  geographical  area  hadbeen  completed,   this  list 
«      :i-»_-dtfJ  fui  administrative  functions  and  error  checking.)     When  all  inter- 
views from  a  given  geographical  area  were  complete  the  list  for  that  area  ^ 
maintained  at  the  research  office  was  destroyed,   thus  insuring  complete 
anonymity.     Since  the  ques  tionnaire  number  -  address  list  i,s  not  reproducible, 
once  that  lisc^  was  destroyed,  not  even  the  researchers  had  the  capability  to 
match  a  completed  interview  with  a  given  household. 

In  the  following,   the  procedures  described  abo°ve  for  meeting  the  anonymity 
requirement  are  specified   in  greater  detail. 
Selection  of  Households 

Within  the  regions  sampled,  households  were  enumerated  and  sequentially 
numbered.     The  selection  of  l^guseholds  was  accomplished  through  computer- 
generated  sequences  of  random  ^numbers ,  with  the  seed  of  the  random  number  gen- 
erator being  the  contents  nf  a  real-time  clock.     this  seed  was  npt  recorded 


6  . 

()0 


and  is  unknown  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  recreate  the  same  list  of  random  ^  . 
numbers  or  of  households. 

Once  households  were  selected,  their  addresses  were  placec^ft  cards  and 
interview  packets  were  created.     These  packets  consist  of^u^address  card  * 

attached  to  a  questionnaire,  with  a  Sequential  identifying  number  stamp^  on  the 

/ 

cover  sheet.  *  V  ' 

Maps  were  created  to  assist  interviewers  in  locating  the  houses  listed  on 

the  address  cards. 

As  noted  above,  each  interview , is  stamped  with  a  sequential  identifying, 
number,  and  each  such  number  ifc  associated  with  a  part ipifiar  ^geographical 


v. 

area.     A  list  of  the  identifying  numbers  and  tt*e  associated  geographical 

areas  are  maintained  at  the  research  office  for  use  analyzing  the  questionnaire 


results.     It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  list  associates  a  questionnaire 
only  with  a  geographical  area  and  not, a  particular  household.  4 

The  resulting  "links"  between  a  household,  a -geographical  area,  and  a 
questionnaire  are  illustrated  below. 

^  Illustration 

Randomly  Selected  Address  Sequential  Geographical 

Household  Number  Street  Address  Questionnaire  Area  Code 

«  and  Map  Number 

27  1827  46th  Ave.  1082  <  87  . 

/ 

As  Qan  be  seen  from  thfs  illustration,  once  the  "links!1  between  household 

number,  address,  and  the  questionnaire  number  are  broken,   it  would  be  impos- 

i  * 
sible  to  associate  a  given  questionnaire  with  a  particular  household.     All  that 

remains  is  a  "link"  between  a  questionnaire  and  a  geographical  area. 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  an  interview,   the  interviewer  removes  the 
address  card,  from  the  interview.     Once  the  address  card  is  removed,  in.qssence, 
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it  is  impossible  to  associate  the  questionnaire  with  the  household  interviewed 
without  the  -aid  of  the  complete  linked  list  described  in  the  above  illustration. 
These^lists  were  available  only  to  staff  of  the  Behavioral  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion Corporat ion  directly  involved  in  the  Runaway  Project,  antd  they  were 
available  <^nly  for  a  short  period  of  t^me. 


Destruction  of  Household  Identification  Lists 


As 


indicated  above  the  linked  lists  of  house  numbers,  addresses,  maps,  and 


questionnaire  numbers  were  maintained  at  BREC  offices.     Urftil  all  interviews 

in  a  particular  geographical  area  were  completed ,   the  lists  for  that  area  were 

i  * 

required  for  administrative  and  error  checking  procedures.     Once  all  interviews 
frcjia  a  given  geographical  area  wei££_.completed  the  lists,  address  cards  and 
maps  for  that  area  were  destroyed,  so  that  complete  anonymity  was  assured. 

0 

Some  comments 

Within  the  structure  of  the  research  design,   the  above  procedures  provided 
excellent  control  of  the  anonymity  of  respondents.     Immediately  upon  completion 
of  an  interview  only  professionals  of  the  BREC  staff  had  "the  capacity  to  asso- 
ciate the  questionnaire  with  a  given  household  and  this  capability  lasted  only 
for  a  short  time.     When  all  questionnaires  from  a  given  area  were  complete, 
the  procedures  produced  complete  anonymity.     Not  even  staff  of  the  project  could 
then  match  questionnaires  with  households.     Furthermore,  which  households  were 
interviewed  was  no  longer  known.  1  o 


3.5    PROBABILITY  RUNAWAY  SAMPLES  /  . 

t  ,  -  -  v  -  . 

Parent  report  , / 

Within  the  probability  sample^ some  sub.set* 'of  households  will  be  identified 
by  parents  as  having  experienced  a  runaway  during  the  last  year.     This  subset 
is  referred  to  as  the  VrobaDlHty  runaway  sample-v-Parent  Report.     As  indicated 
in  section  III  A,  both  a  parent  or  guardian-  of  .the  runaway  youth  and  the  runaway 
youth  were  interviewed,  whenever  the  youth  was  available. 

Combined  parent-youth  report 

In  some  instances,  a  youth  in  the  control  sample  (see  bellow)  indicated  that 
[ 

he  or  one  of k his  siblings  had  runaway  even  though  his  parents  had  denied  such 
an  occurrence.    .For  this  rea^gi  a  second  runaway  sample    was  constructed  which 
contains^  all  of  the  cases  of  parent  report  of  runaway  together  with  the  youth- 
only  reported  cases  of "runaway,     for  simplicity,   this  combined  sample  will  be 
called  the  probability  ruhaway  sample. 
Serious  Runaway 

A  third  sample  made  up  of  cases  of  runaway  which  were  more  serious  in  nature 
was  also  constructed.     The  runaways  in  this  samp 1b  had  been  absent  from  home 
for  at  le^st  24  hours  and  most  had  been  gone  several  days  or  longer.     This  sample 

'•  '  "  )  -  ,  '  f 

will  be  referred  to  as  the  serious  runaway  sample.  u 

*A  breakdown  of  thesje  samples  by  time  gone  from  home  and  by  i^hether  the  incident  , 
was  considered    a  runaway  by  the  various  respondents  is  provided^  in  Table  6. 
Similar  results  are  given  for  the  purposive  sample,  which  is  described' below . 

These  samples  provide  an  indication  of  the  inqidence  of  runaway  and,  in 
addition,  provide  in  part,   the? basis  for  drawing  inferences  about  the  etiology, 
course,  and  termination  of  runaway  episodes. 


.    ■        *  my 
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For  this  project  ?  runaway  was  determined  by  two  criteria.  .  These  are:     1 .  Y&uth, 
gone  from  home  without  parental  permission  for  more  than  eighfcAiours  and/or  2.  gone 
from  home  wifth  th^  specific  intent  of  running  away.  -  The  criterion  #or 

serious-  runaway  was  absence  from  home  for  24  hours  or  more. 
Probability  n on-runaway  or  control  sample 

The  probability^'control"  sample  consists  of  ^£&mple  of  those  families  in 
the  probability  sampl^  which  have  10-18  year  old  youth  but  which  have'  not  ex- 
perienced a  runaway  during  the  last  year.     The  function  of  the  "control11  sample 
is  to  provide  inf ormation^bout  Mnon-runaway  families11  so  that  comparisons  be-  ^ 
tween  "runaway"  and  "non-runaway"  families  can  be  made. 

4  The  control  sample  consists  of  a  selection  of  approximately  12  such  "non-runaway" 
households  contacted  in  the  probability  sample  in  each  of  the  25  MBG's  sampled  in 
the  Denver  SMSA  and  a  selection  of  eight  such  households  in  each  of^che  eight 
MBG's-MED's  sampled  in  N.E.  Colorado.     As  indicated  in   3.1      both  a  parent  or 
guardian  and  a  "randomly"  selected  youth  from  each  control  household  were  inter- 
Viewed. 

-The  selection  of  the  youth  was  carried  out  by  the  „ interviewer  atf  the  time  of  - 
the  adult  interview.     The  10-17  year  old  youths  were  listed  by  decreasing  age. 
The  interviewer  then  referred  to  a  table  included  in  the  interview  schedule 
which  indicated^which  youth  was  to  be  interviewed.     A  series  of  eight  tables 
were  constructed  and  one  table  included  in  each  adult  interview.     In  essence, 
these  tables  insure  that  each  youth,   in  a  household  vjith  a  giVen  number  of 
youth*  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  selected  (see  Ki£h„   1949,  Ch.  11)* 

Purposive  sample  '  •  ♦ 

The  purposive  sample  consists  of;  families  known  to  have  experienced  a  runaway 

c 

youth  during  tjie  last  year.     These  families  were  identified  by  certain  agencies 
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who  dealt  directly' or  indirectly  with  runaway  youth  (police,  welfare,  social 
services,  runaway  houses).     The  function  of^he  purposive  sample  is  to  provide  in- 
depth  data-  f rom  a  large  number >of  "runaway  families"  so  that  sufficient 
inform t ion  about  these  families  and  about  runaway  episodes* would  be  available. 
As  with  the  probability  runaway  sample,  berth  a  parent  and  the  runaway  youth  , 
were  interviewed.  I 

Originally  the  purposive  sample  was,   in  part,  designed  as  a  check  on  th^5^ 
accuracy  of  parent  ^report  of  runaway  in  the  probability  sample,     floi/ever,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  families,   the  procedure  required  for  the  identification 
of  a  "runaway  family M  prevented  the  use  of  this  sample  for  that  purpose.  In 
order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  families,   the  procedure  standardly  involved 
the.  pxior  contact  of  the  family  by  phone  or  letter  requesting  permission  for 
an  interview,  and  in-  some  cases  respondents  were  told  that  the  interview  con- 
cerned  runaway.     Thus,   the  interview  situation  was  far  different,  from  the  un- 
announced  arrival  of  an  interviewer,  as  was  the  case  in  the  probability  sample. 
The  usefulness ^bf  this  sample  as  a  check  on  parent  report  in  the  probability 
sample  was  thus  largely  negated. 

The  requirements  that  lead  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  prior ?cont<4ct  pro- 
cedure,   involving  court  approvals  and  agency  decisions,  are  explained  and  docu- 
mented  in  Appendix  (  H  ). 

Probability  "Sample  * —  Sample  Sizes  and  Non-rgjspons,£  Rates — Households 

Sample          Not  at  Total  Non- 
Size              Home     -       Refusal  i  Non0-  Respkin^e 

Response  Rate 

T 

N.  E.  Colorado               640              28                10  38  .059  • 

I 

Denver  SMS&                  2000      •         14                55  69  '.035 

p  i 

Total  2640  42  .    65  107  .040 
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Purposive  Sample  —  Sample  Sizes  and  Non-response  Rates  -r  Households  By ^Source  1 
of  Saaaple 

Initial  contact  by  police  was  by  letter.    The  remainder  were  initially 
contacted  by  phone. 


Initial  Contact- 
Number  of 
Letters  Sent  or 
Phone  Calls 
Completed* 


Number  of 
Families 
Initially 
Agreeing  to 
Partic  ipatis: 
Actual  Sample 
Size 


Not  at  Homes 

'y  and  t 
Not  Available 


Refusals 


Police 

D 

County  Welfare 
and  Social  Service 

Departments 
Runaway  House 

Youth  Development 
Center 


Total 


500 

132 

30 

.  16 
678 


54 
77 
17 
9 

157 


0 
5 


3 
11 


Non-Response  Rate  -  Based  on  itiitial  contact  -  .79 
Non-Response  Rate  -  Based  on  agreement  to  participate  -  .102 


*As  the  researchers  did  not  participate  in  the  initial  contact  procedures 
the  accuracy  of  these  figures  cannot  be  verified  and  are  likely  to  involve  some 
approximation. 


Description  of  respondents  ' 

~  The  following  tables  present  age5  sex,  and  ethnic  breakdowns  of  the  respond- 
ents in  \he  various  samples.     Since  this  information  was  collected  only  for  fam- 
ilies wi^h  10-18  year-old  youth,  the  data  are  reflective  of  only  respondents 
from  sup*  households.     In  some  cases,  the  selected  or  runaway  youth  was  not 
available  (out  of  state,   in  institutions,  etc.)  and  thus  could  not  be  inter- 


viewed  (see  Table  6A) .     The  frequency  of  this  situation  is  indicated  in  the 
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"jouth  unavailable"  columns  and  explains,  ia  part,  the  different  frequencies 
observed  in'the  adult  and  youth  respondent  descriptions.     The  variation  in 
frequencies  between  adult  and  yputh  descriptions  also  depends  on  the  number 

XP    , 

of  runaways  encountered  in  one  house.  ,  Only  one  adult  per  household  was  inter- 

'  t. 

viewed,  but  all  available  runaway  youth  in  a' household  wesre  interviewed. 

As  Table  3  indicates,  only  two  pushout  ca'ses  were  encountered  in  this 
study.     As  a  result,  pushout  as  a  separate  class  is  not  examined  in  the  remain 
der  of  this  report. ^  -  '* 
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Adult  Respondents    Probability  Sample  Youth/TSouseholds 

P 


Age  X  Sex 


Demographic 
chart  only 

Control 

9 

Runaway 
Parent-report 

Runaway 
Youth-report 

Pushout 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  •' 


MALES 


FEMALES 


30  or  '  Over    30  or      ■  Over 

Under    Gl-40     41-50      50      Under     31-40    frl-50  50 


2 
i 


28 


22 


15  30 


41 


14 


6        .50  Y 
■     TOTAL  MALE  130 


20 


10 


0 


84 


13  116 


10 


9 


63 

99 
8 

6 


24 

27 
1 


1 

24      219        177  53 
TOTAL  FEMALE  473 


Total 
248 

308 
26 

19 


603 


Ethnicity 

Demographic  chart  only 
Control 

Runaway     Parent -report 
Runaway  Youth-report 
Pushout 
Total  Sample 


Anglo 
217 
258 
24 
13 

I 

2 

476 


Chicano 
30 
35 
1 


J 


6 

0  0 
72 


Other 
Minority 

1 

15 

1 

0 
0 
55 


Total* 
248 
308  ' 
26 
19 
2 

603  ( 
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T&ble      '4         Youth  Respondents 


Probability  Sample.  Youth  Households* 


Age  X  Sex 


Control 

Runaway 
Parent^report 

Runaway 
Youth-report 

Total 


MALES ,  - 

10-13    14-15  16-1& 

52          31  42  ; 

4            5  7 

'    2    r       3  6 

58          39  55 
TOTAL  MALE  152 


FEMALES  a  Youth 

10-13    14-15    16-1S      Unavailable  . Total 


61^       41         60  , 
3  1  5 

0  3  5 

64  (  45  70 
TOTAL  FEMALE  206 


21 
6 

0 

27 


308 
31 

19 


358 


Ethnicity 


Control 


Runaway  Parent -report 
Ruaanay  Youth-report 


Total 


Anglo 
237 
22 
13 
272 


Chicano 
37 

1 

6 
44 


dther 
Minority 

13 

2 

0 
15 


Total 
287 
23> 
19 
331 


\ 
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Table  5 

Age  X  Sex 

Age 


^Adult  Respondents        Purposive  Sample 


MALES 

30  or  Over 
Under    31-40    41-50  50 

5  5  3 

'  ,    TOTAL  MALE  13 


FEMALES 

30  or  Over  • 

Under     31-40    41-50      50  Total 

6  79         36  7 

T0TA.L  FEMALE  128  141 


Ethnicity 


Anglo 
113 


Chicano 


18 


Other 
Minority 

'*  10 


Total 


141 


Table  6 


'Age  X  Sex 


Age 


Youth  Respondents  Purposive  Sarnie 


MALES 
10-13  "14-15  16-18 

9  18  22 

TOTAL  MALE  49  * 


FEMALES  Youth 
10-13    14-15    16-18    Unavailable  Total 


10 


36 


34 


TOTAL  FEMALE  80 

'/X 


12 


141 


Ethnicity 


Anglo 


101 


Chicano 


16 


Other 
Minority- 

12 


Total 


129 


V 
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Table  6A  „ 
Time  gone  fro®  hoae  by.  whether  •  the^  incident  y&s  considered  a  .runaway  by  the 

various  respondents,       ^.  . 


GONE  FROM  HOME  GONE  FROM  HOME         GONE  FROM  HOME 

LESS  THAN  8  HOURS    8  HOURS  TO  24  HOURS    24  HOURS  OR  MORE 


Not  -v 
Running,  Running 

Av/ay  A^jay 


Probability  Sample 
Parent  Report  7 

Probability  Sample 

Youth  Report  3 

Probability  Sample 
Control  Youth  Repfirt 
About  Self  13 


N<?£ 


5' 


Not 


Running      Running    Ruming    *  Running 
Anay  Away         Away  Away 


10 


1.  . 


12 


14 


purposive  Sample 
Parent  Report  ■ 

Purposive  Sample 
Youth  Report 


5 
4 


"  5 


20 


15 


109 


101 


o 
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Table  6B 


Unavailable  youth  by  reason  for  non-contact 


Probability*-  Sample 


Purposive  Sample 


Unavailable  Youth: 
Reason  fot  Non-Contact 


Parent  did  not 
grant  permission 

Youth  refused  to 
participate 

Youth  currently  living 
outside  suryjey  area 

Youth  currently  "on 
the  run" 


o  - 


Youth  iijOtitutionalized 

■i 

Never  contacted- 
Never  at  home  « 


*Five  cases  of  unavailable  youth  in  the  probability  sample  are  contained 
in  the  serious  runaway  group.     One  never  contacted  case  comes  from  the  Parent- 
Control  youth  runaway  grdup. 
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3,6    STATISTICAL  METHODS  USED  IN  HYPOTHESIS  TESTING  AM)  TYPOLOGICAL  ANALYSES 

One-way  analysis fcof  variance  xsras  used"fco>£est  fqr  differences  between 

*  «. 

runaways  and  non-runaways.    Post-hoc  comparisons  between  purposive  and  pro-" 

"* 

bability  runaways  were  performed  using  the  studentized  Newman-rKuels  compari- 

•  '  •    *      •  -  • 

son  test.     Stepwise  discriminant  analysis  was  utilized' in  many  of  the  analyses 

as  ¥ well  %  •  „  ■  „    #  v  ■  ,  . 

In  ,the  later  section  of  this  report  a  series-  of  typological  analysis  are 

-  ,vr  * 

conducted.     Initially  to. clarify  the  etiological  and  possibly  explanatory 
characteristics  of  runaways,  and. later  to  examine  the  episodic  patterns  of 
runa^ys.  rThe  following  methodological  app^aehes  were -utilized  in  creating 
these  "typologies.  '  ,  . 

For  the  etiological  worjc  the  full*  samples  were  initially  analyzed  by 

i*  ■ 

the  minimum-variance  clustering- method  of  Ward  (1963).     This  provided  &  good 
hierarchical  tree  structure  for  the  total  samples.     However    it  is  well  knox-m 
that  the  Ward  method  may  riot  give  the  optimal  partition  at  any  one  partition 
level.     Therefore,  w^  utilized  this  approach  essentially  as  a  starting  point 
to  proviSe  input  parameters  to  the  more  effective  iterative  relocation  cluster- 
ing  (McCrea,  1970;  Wishart,  1969;  Bull,  1970).    The  iterative  relocation  tech- 
nique (scpetimes  known  as  K-means  clustering)  attempts  to 1  successively  improve 
any  classification  by  continual  modification  until  some  mathematical  criteria 
of  "goodness"  is  optimized.    When  the  method  cannot  further  optimize  this  cri- 
teria  the  analysis  ends.     In  the  present  study  we  utilized  the  sum  of  the  ~ 
, within-type  squared  deviations;  of  each  type-member  from  the  type  center  f or 
the  optimization  criterion.     In  all  of  the  work  dealing  with  the  creation  of 
types     there  is  a  necessity  to  bhoose  some  measure  of  similarity  between  the 
persons  entering  the  analysis.     In  both  of  the  present  analyses  we  utilized  the 
unweighted  euclidean  distance  (D) .     In  both  the  Hierarchical  Ward  analysis  and 
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the  single  partition  K-means  analysis  this  is  squared  during  vthe  process  of 
classification.    Alternative  similarity  criteria  and  classification  criteria 

ar£  available.    However,  there  is  rib  clear-cut  justification  for  the  choice  bf 

/ 

any  of  them  dver  those  selected  in  this  analysis.     In  examining  the  concurrent 
validity  of  thg  later*  typologies  we  cross-score  the  emergant  types  on  variables 
which  did  not  enter  the  typology  construction  phase^as  part  of  the  input  variabl 
set.  o One-way  ANOVA's  were  run  across  these  types  on  all  continuous  variables, 
wh'ile  simple  cross  tabulations,  contingency  coefficients,  and  chi-squares  were 
utilized  to  examine  inter- type if f erences  for  nominal  variables.  Although 
formal  significance  tests  were  presented  in  all  of  this  work,  x-je  prefer  to  use 
these  -tests  in  a  descriptive  sense.     The  typologies  are  then  further  examined 
by  means  of  the  stepwise  multiple' discriminant,  analysis  to  assess  the  degree 
to  which „th^ types  are  well  separated,  the  degree  to  which  the  cases  in  the 
typology  "can  be  correctly  classified  utiliziog  only  their  score  patterns  on 
the  raw  variables,  and  to  give. .a  computatiOTL  of  the^-statistic .     This  latter 
statistic  (Wilk's  Lambda)  is  an  index  of  th^classif icatory  "goodness11  df  a 
typology.     Finally  simple,  graphical  plot  is  provided  in  the  discriminant  space 
of  the  first  t.wo  canonical  variables.     This  is  useful  in  suggesting  degrees  of 
overlap  between  fcypes,  although  since  only  „the  first  two'  canonical  variables  are 
used  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  firm  test  of  non-separation. 
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3.8  FEASIBILITY*  CRIT^IA  - 

The  question  of  feasibility  cuts  across  all  major-  components  of  this  study- 
In  the  following,  the  methods  used  in^examining  the  various  feasibility  issues 
are  discussed  within  the  general  topic  to  which  they  apply.  Q 
Incidence  Estimation 
!    An  initial"  .step  in  the  estimation  of  the  incidence -of  runaway  through  a 
survey  of  households  is  to  correctly  identify  those  households  v/hich  contain 
a  runaway  youth.     The  accuracy  of  using  parent  report  of  runaway  will, thus  be 
carefully  checked.^   The  frequency  of  false  negative  and  false  positive' parent 


reports  will  be  examined  and  comparisons  o\  the  parent  and  youth  descriptions 
of  runaway  episodes  will  be  made.     The  term  false  negative  is  useJ  to  refer  to 
those  cased  where  parents  denied  thata  their  child  had  runaway  but  where  the  youth 
interviewed  indicated  that  he  had  in  fact  run  away.    These  cases  thus  form  part 
of  the  parent-control^youth  runaway  sample.     Similarly,  the  term  false  positive 
refers  to  th9se  cases  where  parents  indicated  that  their  child  had  runaway  but 
where  the  youth  denied  the  occurrence  of  the  runaway  incident. 

The  effect  of  differing  rates  of  runaway  in  different  geographical  areas 
(urban  vs.   suburban,   for  example)  on  incidence  estimation  i^ill  be  considered. 
Both  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  and  the  adequacy  of  episodic  and  etiological 
information  may  be  affected  by  encountering  different  rattes  in  different  areas. 

A  comparison  of  officially  reported  rates  of  runaway  to  the  estimated  rates 
will  be  made.     The  accuracy  of  such  reports  obviously  has  great  effect  on 
the  necessity  of  inci^nce  measurement  through  a  survey  of  households 

Episodic, fc  Social-psvchological,  and  Etiological  Data 

The  major  feasibility  questions  related  to  this  set  of  data^  lie  in  the 
capability  of  collecting  such  information  and  in  the  adequacy  or  usefulness 
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of  thisr'data  in  understanding  the  runaway  phenomenon.     The  related  portions 
of  the  result?  section  of  thrs  report  will  document  the  utility  of  the  infor- 
mation.    The  capability  of  collecting  the  information  will  be  examined  through 
checks  of  missing  data  and  refusal  of  respondents  to  answer  the  sections  of 
the  questionnaire  related  to  these  topics. 

Services  Data  ,  * 

The  usefulness  of  this  services  data  in  examining  the  utilization  of  and 
user  satisfaction  wit&  various  services  provides  the  major  feasibility  test 
for  this  data. 
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Section  4:  Results 
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4.1  INCIDENCE  OF  RUNAWAYS  *  •> 
Incidence  Estimates 

The  following  table  provides  the  estimated  incidence  of  runaway  in  the 

major  geographical  areas  of  this  study.     Estimates  of  the  percent  of  the 


youth  population  t\\at  have  runai-jay  and  the  percent  G$  youth  households  fchat 

\  \ 

contain  a  runaway  are  tabulated.     Estimates  based  on  1.  parent  report  only, 

U  .  ^  \ 

2.   the  combined  parents-control  youth^repor t ,  and  3.   serious  .runaway  are 

«? 

given  *(see  methodology  section^  page  89), 

Although  the  estimated  incidence  of  runai-jay  depends  on  the  definition  of 
runaway  employed,  a  .general  statement  ba^ed  on  table        7  *     is  that  approx- 
imately 2  to  4  percent  of  youth  1CJ-17  years  old  have  run  ax-Jay  during  the  last 
year,  and  that  approximately  4  to  7  percent  of  youth  households  contain  Such 
a  runaway. 

From  table       7  it  can  be  seen  that  regardless  of  which  estimate  is 

used,  the  runaway  rate  for  the °urban-suburban  area, is  approximately  two  to 
three  times  larger  than  the  rate  for  the  rural  area,  both  for  the  percent  of 
youth  population  and  for  the  percent  of  youth  households.     Thi^s  ,  coupled  with 
the  high  population  density  in  the  urban-suburban  area  and  low  density 
in  the  rural  area,   indicates  that  the  preponderance  of  runaways   (at  least 
for  thev regions  sampled  in  this, proj ect)  come % from  the  urban-suburban  area. 

This  observation  was  also  c'onfirmed  by  attempts  to  locate  runaways  for 
the  purposive  sample  in  two  of  the  rural  counties.     Intensive  efforts  in  these 
counties  involving  police,  welfare-social  services  departments,   schools,  a 
mental  health  clinic,  and  local  churches  resulted  in  the  location  of  only  * 
five  runaway  youth.    ^  , 

Table       7        also  indicates  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  runaway  from  the 
suburban  area  as  opposed  to  the  more  urban  area.  0  Since  the  youth  population 
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of  the     suburban  area  is  approximately  twice  that  of  the  urban  area,   the  . 
expected  number  of  suburban  runaways  is  more  than  twice  the  number  from  the 
urban  area.  ' 

The  divergence  of  the  estimates  based  on  the  parent-only 9  the  combined 
parent-control  youth,  and  serious  runaway  reports  is  evident  in  'table  7 
This  divergence  is  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  feasibility  issues. 
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Comparison  of  Estimates  with  Official  *Data 

4     Table  8  presents  the  estimated  frequency  of  runaway  based  on  the  probability 
sample  together  Fith  the  number  of  runaways   (missing  persons)  re^fted  to  the 
various  lav;  enforcement  agencies  with  jurisdiction  in  the  .geographical  areas 
of  this  study.     In  the  rural  area,  adequate  records  of  runaway  reports  were 
not° maintained  and  thus  were  unavailable  for  comparison. 

Table         8  Incidence  of  Runaway  as  Reported  to  Law  Enforcement 

Agencies  Contrasted  with  Estimated  Incidence 


Source 
N.E.  Colorado 

Report 
Law  En 
raent  A 

Fre-  ' 
quency 

ed  to 
f orce- 
gencies 

Percent 
^  Youth 
Popu- 
lation 

Pare 
Repo 

Fre- 
quency 

tit  ^ 
rt 

Pox  cen  t 
Youth 
Popu- 
lation 

Parent- 
Youth  I 

Fre- 
quency 

-control 
leport 

Percent 
Youth 
Popu- 
lation 

Ser 
Run 

Fre- 
quency 

ious 
avay 

Percent 
Youth 
Popu- * 

lation 

Unava 

i  liable 

83 

0.71 

161 

1/38* 

83 

0.71 

Denver  Urban  Area 

8 12 

0.95 

696 

0.79 

2766 

3.15 

927 

1.05 

Denver  Suburbs 

3459 

1.81 

5210 

2.72 

'  7632 

3.99  ' 

4103 

2.15 

Denver  SMS  A 

4291 

1.54 

5906 

2.12 

1(^98 

3.72 

5030 

1.80 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8 

1   ,  the 

of f icia 

1  repor 

ts  of  rui 

law ay  in  the 

Denver  SMSA  are,  lower  than  either  the  parent  report  or  serious  rase  estimates 
and  much  lowet  tjihan  £he~-ftarent-control  youth  report  estimate.     The  official 
report  for  the  Depver  urban\area  is,  however,  higher  than  the  incidence  based 
on  parent  report, 

Based  on  the  comparisons  avai  like  in  table  8  f  in  general,  the  ofw 
ficial  reports  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  are  lower  than  the  estimated  (and 
assumed  more  accurate)   incidence  of  runai^ay.   ^That  this  should  in  fact^be  the 
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case,  is  borne  out  by  an 'examination  of  the  serious  runaway,  e^s^s.  Only 
17  of  the  28  serious  c^ses,  or  approximatley  60%,  were  reported  to  the  police.. 
In  9  of  the  remaining  11  cases,  parents  discovered  ihe  intended  destination 
of  the  youth  within  a  short  time  and  thus,  presumably,  felt  less^ need  of 
official  assistance  In  locating  their  child.  "  Within  the  purposive  sample, 
•reports  of  missing  youth  are  similar.     In  this  sample    101  of  the  139  cases, 
or  approximately  7  3%,  were  reported  to  the  police.     Since  the  purposive  sample 

was,  in  part,  identified  through  police  Records ,  the  higher  percentage  reported 

/ 

in  the  purposive  sample  is  to  be  expected. 

•  Since  the  ratio  of  police  reports  to  the  estimated  incidence  of  serious 
runaway  lies  in  the  .80  to  .90  range,  while  only  60%  of  the  serious  cases 
were  reported »  it  would  appear  that  both  serious  and  non-serious  cases  are 
reported  to  the  police,  but  both  are  reported  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  which 
occurs  within  the  population.     Using  the  weaker  parent-control  youth  definition 
of  runaway,   (8  hours  or  intent  to  run  away)  the  official  data  account'  for  only 
41%  of  the  estimated  number  of  runaways.  * 
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2  BIVARIATE  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  RUNAWAYS  AND  NON- RUNAWAYS 
 ^  ,  *  

% 

The  comparison  of  the  non-runaway  families,  probabilit^saraple  runaway 
families,  and  the  purposive  sample  runaway  families' on  each  of  the  75  theoretical 
variables  is  cfiscussed  in  this  section.     A  special  note  of  caution  is  sug- 
gested for  the  reader.     Generalizations  should  be  made  tentatively  regarding 
any  of  the  many  findings  presented  in  this  .section  for  two  reasons.  First, 
runaways  are  compared  as  a  group  to  non-runaways.     Elsevjhere  in  this  report 
compelling  arguments  are  made  which  suggest  that  runaway  youth  are  not  a 
homogeneous  group;     In  fact,   they  appear  to  be  quite  as  heterogeneous  on  many 
dimensions^ as  any  other  youth.     For  example,  when  the  statistically  significant 
-  finding  that  runaway  youth  exhibit  mor*e  delinquent  behavior  than  non  runaway 
youth  is  reported,   the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  gross 
generalization^based  on  the  mean  or  central  tendency  of  the  ruriavjay  sample. 
There,  is  great  variance  within  the  runaway  groups.     Elsevjhere  it  is  suggested 

that  there  are  several  types  of  runaway  youth  which  are  no  more  generaJ?l>\  delin- 
i 

quent  khan  non-runaway  youth. 

^  i    '  * 

Second  ,^Tjiany  of  the  measures  used  to  assess  the  various  dimensions  in  the 

:>  / 

family,  peer,  and  school  contexts  represent  some  overlap  and  commonx^ariance . 
For  example,   the  subscales  in  the  Bronf enbrenner  Parent  Behavior  Scale  are 
quite  highly  intercorrelated .     Therefore,  some  of  the  significant  differences 
between  runaways  and  non-runaways  as  measured  by  these  scales  may  be  somewhat 
misleading.     The  multivariate  analyses  presented  elsevjhere  are  designed  to  ex- 
plicitly  account  for  this  common  problem  of  intercorrelated  independent  variables 

Because  the  probability  sample  of  runaways  and  purposive  sample  of  run- 
aways did  not  appreciably  differ  in  their  age^  sex,  and  socioeconomic  composition 
these  two  runaway  samples  are  collapsed  for  many  of  the  analyses  to  follow. 
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However,  in  this  sedition  the  separation  of  purposive  sample  runaways  and  prob- 
ability sample  runawgys  is  mJ?n twined  because  in  several  instances  there  are 
differences  between  t:he  tw^  runaway  samples  on  some  of  the  theoretical  variables. 

Parental  measures  ^ 

Among  the  three  measures  of  parental  personality  characteristics,  there 

is  no  clear  and  predicted  distinction  between  parents  of  runaway  youth  and 

1 

parents  of  non-runaway  youth  (see  Tabled)-     Parents  of:~*"xfon- runaway  youth 

4 

exhibited  significantly  higher  self-esteem  scores  thjin  did  parents  of  runaway 
youth  from  the  probability  sample.     Yet,  parental  self-es^een  did  not  differ 
in  comparisons  of  the  purposive  sample  of  runaway  families  to  either  the  non- 
runaway  families  or  the  prpbability  sample  runaway  families.     l-J^th  regard  X 
to  parental  Social  Estrangement,   there  were  no  differences  in  any  of  the 
comparisons.     Probability  sample  runaway  families  exhibited  significantly 
higher  levels  of  Parental  Power lessness  than  either  non-runaway  "families  or 
purppsive  sample  runaway  families. 

^  The  pattern  of  findings  from  the  other  measures  of  parental  attitudes  and 
behaviors  is  more  consistent.     Parental  Negative  Labeling  and  Parental  Dissatis- 
faction  pfoved  to  significantly  differentiate  between  *eacH  of  'the  three  samples 
such  that  parents  of  runaways  in  the  purposive  sample  were  most  dissatisfied 
with  fftheir  child's  behavior  and  negatively  labeled  their  child  most.  Parents 
of  non-runners  were  the  least  dissatisfied  with  their  child's  behavior  and 
negatively  labeled  the^f  child  least.     Families  of  runaway  youth  from  the 
probability  sample  fell  midway  between  the  non-runaway  families  and  the  pur- 
posive  runaway  families  on  each* of  these  measures  (see  Table  Gl)« 

Parents  of  non-runaways  appeared  to  hold  significantly  stronger  attitudes 
against  the  child's  deviance  from  conventional  norms  than  did  parents  of 
runaway  youth  in  both  the  probability  and  purposive  samples.     This  pattern  is 
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replicated  for  the  level  of  Parental  Achievement  Demands.     As  indicated  in 
*      Table  Gl  parents  of  nori-runaway  youth  exhibited  significantly  higher  demands 
,   for  the  achievement  in  their  child  than  did  parents  of  purposive  or  probability 
runavjays . 

0 

Many  of  the  subscales  from  the  Bronf enbrenner  Parent  Behavior  Scale  which 
were  administered  to  the  parents  proved  to  significantly  differentiate  between 
the  several  samples.     For  seven  of  the  f  ifteen  subscales  .parents- of  non- 
runaways  differed  significantly  from  parents "of  both  probability  and  purposive 

runaways.     Parents  of  non-runaways  scored  significantly  higher   on  Nur- 
I 

turance,  Affective  Reward,  and  Affective  Companionship  and  scored  significantly 
lower  on  Social  Isolation,  Affeptive  Punishment,  Indulgence,  and  Expressive 
Rejection.     In  two  cases  parents  of  non-runners  were  significantly  different 
from  parents  of  purposive  runaways  only:     parents  of  non-runavjays  scored 
higher  on  Prescrip tiveness  and  lower  on  Deprivation  of  Privileges.     In  one 

9 

case  parep£s  of  both  runaways  and  non-runai-jays  in  the  probability  sample 
^   differed  significantly  from  parents  of  runaways  in  the  purposiv^s^sample :  Par- 
ents in  the  probability  sampled/scored  more  highly  on  Instrumental  Companionship 
than  parents  in  the  purposive  ^sample  regartlless  of  whether  there  was  a  run- 
away youth  or  not.      (The  results  discussed  here  are  present^!  in  Table   G  2  ' 

Youth  measures 

The  youth  variables  can  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  school,  peer, 
and  hoifi^  or  family  contacts.     There  is  a  familiar  pattern  to  be  found  in  the 
variables  whic^d^cr ibe  the  school  context.     Non-runaway  youth  have  signifi- 
cantly higher  grades  in  English,  over  all  grades,  track  or  ability  level  in 
school,  school  involvement,  educational  aspiration,  educational  expectations 

ffor  success,  and  attitudes  toward  school  in  general  than  do  runaway  youth  in 
»  s 

either  the  probability  or  purposive  samples.     Consistent  with  this  pattern  is 
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the  finding     that  non-runaway  youth  have  repeated  a  grade  less  often  and 
spend  more  time  in  extra-mural  act ivities ' than  runaway  youth  in  the  purposive 
sample  (see  Table  U  3  ) . 

Several  of  the  variables  pertaining  to  the  peer  context  significantly 
differentiate  between  non-runaway  youth  and  runaway  youth  from  both  the  probability 
and  purposive  samples.     Non-runaway  youth  felt  significantly  greater  normative 

prfe^ure  toward  convent ional  behavior  from  their  friendship     group  than  did 
purposiv^  or  probability  runaway  *youth .     The  delinquent°behavior  of  the  friend6 
of  runaway  youth  appears  to  be  dramatically  higher  than  the  deliquent?  behavior 
of  the  friends  of  the  non-runaway  youth   (see  Table   G  4). 

The  fifteen  subscales  from  the  Parent  Behavior  Scale  were  administered  to 

) 

*  f 
J:he  youth  as  well  as  the  parents.     Non-runaway  youth  perceived  their  parents 

to  be  higher  on  Affective  Reward,   Instrumental  Companionship ,  Aff illative 

v 

Companionship,  Nurtur anre^  and  Principled  Discipline  than  did  runaway  youth. 
Runaway  youth  from  the  purposive  sample  perceived*  their  parents1 behavior 
differently  than  youth  frcpi  the  other  two  samples  Iti  ti-jo  instances^  purposive 
runaways,  perceived  their  parents  to *be  higher  on  Expressive  Rejection  and 
Affective  Punishment  than  did  the  youth  i,n  the  other  two  samples.  .(See 
Table  G5  for  a  presentation  of  these  results.) 

The  thrust  of  the  tendency  for  non-r*tmaways  to  differ  from  runaways 
in  both  samples  continues  f&r  the  other  measures  of  variables  in  the  family 
context.     Runaway  youth  reject  their  parents  and  perceive  their  parents  as 
rejecting  them  significantly  more  than  do  non-runaway  youth.     In  addition,"  n6n- 
runaway  youth  perceive  the  level  of  intra-parental  conflict  in  their  families 
to  be  significantly  lower  than  do  runaway  youth.     The  extent  to  which  the 
youth  perceive  their  parents  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  behavior  and  the 
extent  to  which  youth  report  the  use  of  extreme  physical  abuse  by  parents  are 
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both  significantly  greater  for  runaway  youth  in  the1  purposive  sample  than  for 
non-runaway  youtfe  (see  Table G  b  ) .  ,  ■ 

While  the  mean  scores  for  the  four  youth  personality  variables  are  all 
ordered  in  the  expected  direction,  only  normlessness 1  significantly  differentiates 
bet^r^en  non-runaways  on  the  one  hand  and  runaways  from  tfcfe  purposive  and 

probability  samples  on  the  other.     Non-runaways  'exhbit  Significantly  less  f 
normlessness  than  do  runaways.     Additionally,  non-runners  differed  significantly 
from  the  purposive  runaways  only  such  that  non-runaways  scored  lower  on 
povjerlessness  ,  higher  on  self-esteem,  and  lowgr  on  societal  estrangement.   The  A 
self-reported  delinquent  b  ehavior  of  non-runaways  was  -dramatically  and  signifi- 
cantly less  than  that  for  runaways  in  either  sample. 


Comparisons  on  several  vsingle-item  measures 

•  Runaway  families  from  the  purposive  and  probability  samples  were  compared  to 
non-runaways  on  several  demographic  variables.     While  previous  research  -had  sug- 
gested that  marital  status  might  be  a  key  discriminating  variable  between  'runaway 
and  nofer-runaway  families,        reliable  differences  were  found  between  the  three 
samples  on  this  variable.     Additionally  there  were  no  differences  between  the 
three  group£  Qn  whether  they  owped  0^  rented  houses.     However,  runaway  families 
were  somewiiat  more  likely  to*  live*  in  apartments  than  were  non-runaway  families. 

•There  were  several  items  which  were  designed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
families  had  moved  both  within  town  and  from  town  to  town  in  the  last  five  years 
or  in  the  alast  year.     There  were  no  significant  differences  in  movement  rate 
between  the  three  samples  (non-runaway,  probability  rupaway,  and  purposive 
runaway) - 
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Multivariate  consideration  of  the  theoretical  variables 

Each  of  the\measures  which  were  administered  to  the  parents  and  youth 
in  the  study  were  submitted  to  a  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  in  order  to 
assess  their  combined  utility  in  the  global  differentiation  of  runaway 
families  from  non-runaway  families.     Unlike  the  single  variable  tests  «■ 
reported  above,   the  procedures  used  in  this  analysis  enable  the  common  variance 
between  the  independent  variables  to  be  partialed  out  or  subtracted.  Thus, 
variables  are  empirically  added  to  a  discriminant  function  in  a  stepwise 
Ejanner  only  when  they  significantly  account  for  unique  variance.     The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  9  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Negative  labeling  by  parents  was  the  single  most  powerful  variable 
which  differentiated  between  runaways  and  non-runaways.     This  variable  alone 
produces  a  74.4%  level  of  accuracy  in  classifying  families  into  their  re- 
spective groups.     Nurturance  (parent  measure) ,  Friend 9 s  Delinquent  Behavior, 
Attitudes  Toward' School,  Child  Battery,  Affective  Punishment  (parent  measure), 
Powerlessness  (parent  measure),  Affective  Punishment  (youth  scale) Occupational 
Aspirations,  and  Marital  Conflict  each  contribute  uniquely  to  the  differen- 
tiation of\runaways  from  non-runaways..    When  these  ten  scales  are  Qombined  , 
in  the  discriminant  function  the  level  of  the  correct  classification  of 
faiailies  as  runaway  jpr*  non-runaway  reaches  85.4%*     It  becomes  clear  that  in 

the  global  comparison  of  runaway  families  to  non-runaway  families,  parent^of 
runaway  youth  are  higher  on  negative  l^balling,  higher  in  the  use  of  extreme 
physical  punishment,  higher  on  the  use  of  affeTctive  punishment,  higher  on 
ihtra-parental  conflict,  and  express  less  nurturance  toward  their  child  than 
parents  <,of  non-runaway  youth.     Runaway  youth  have  friends  who  are  more  de- 
linquent,  have  less^f avorable  attitudes  toward  school,  have  a  greater  feeling 
of  powerlessness  and  lower  occupation^  aspirations  than  non-runaway  youth. 

}  124  *  '  " 
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Again,  the  reader  is  reminded^ftiat  this  analysis  is  based  on  the  central 
tendency  of  the  runaway  sample  as  a  whole.     Elsewhere  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  different  empirical  types  of  runaways  is  developed.     This  typology 
strongly  suggests  that  there' are  runaways  who  do  not  fit  the  description 
outlined  above. 
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4 .  3     BIVARIAfE  COMPARISONS  OF  VARIOUS  RUNAWAY,. CATEGORIES :     AGE'    SEX,  ETHNICITY, 
SOCIAL. CL^SS  AND  MULTIPLE-SINGLE 

 ,  .   -  -        ■  —  ■  ■   -■'.-.I...   ■  0 

Bivariate  comparisons  between  anglo  and  non-anglo  runaways 

j 

Because  of  the  small  number's  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  runaway  samples  , 
the  two  largest  groups,  black  and"  chicano ,  were  collapsed  in  a  comparison 

/ 

with  anglos.     In  several  instances  there  were  differences  between  anglos  and 
non-anglos  oh  parental  variables.     Non-anglo  parents  of  runaways  exhibited 
greater  feelings  of  social  estrangement,  greater  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  Child's  behavior,  and  greater,  negative  labeling  than  anglo  parents 
of  runaways.     The  subscales  from  the  Parent  Behavior  Scale  administered  to 
parents  indicated  that  anglo  parents  were  higher,  than  non-anglo  parents  on 
Affective  Reward,  Instrumental  Companionship,  and  Indulgence.     Non-anglo  parents 
were  higher  than  anglo  parents  on  Deprivation  of -Privileges ,  Achievement  Demands 5 
and  the  use  of  Physical  Punishment  (see  Table  G12) - 

There  were  very  few  differences  between  anglos  and  non-anglos  on  any  of 
the  measures  administered  to  the  youth.     Anglo  youth  exhibited  a  greater 
commitment  to  their  peers  and  reported  their  parents  to  be  more  indulgent 
toward  them  (see  Tables  G  15  and  G  16) .  >  1 

Bivariate  comparisons  betv/een  rqnawayjs^f rom  three  social  classesv 

The  Hollingshead*  composite  index  of  social  class  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  following  analyses*     The  composite  index  can  range  from  11  (highest 
social  class)* to  84  (lowest  social  class).     For  the  results  presented  below 
Class  1  (high)  corresponds  to  Hollingshead  scores  from  11  to  30;  Class  2 


*See  Hollingshead,  August  B. ,  and  Frederick  C.  Redlich,  Social  Class  and 

Mental  Illness:  A  Community  Study,  New  York:  John  l-^Lley  and  Sons,  1^58,  pg. 
390-391  for  a  description  of  this  index*         '  f 
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(middle)  corresponds  to  Hollingshead  scores  from  31  to  46,  and  Class  3  (low) 
corresponds  to  Hollingshead  scores  from  47  to  84.     The  results  of  the  social  J 
class  comparisons  for  all  theoretical  variables  are  presented  in  Tables  G  18-G  24. 

Parent  measures 

In  only  one  case  were  there  significant  differences  between  each  of  the 
three  classes  on  a  single  variable.     Parents  of  runaways  from  the  low  social 
class  felt  significantly  greater  social  estrangement  than  parents  from  the 
middle  social  class,  who,  in  turn,  felt  significantly  less  social  estrangement 
than  did  parents  of  runaways  from  the  highest  social  class.  $ 

In  several  instances,  parents  of  runaways  in  the  lower  social  class 
differed  significantly  from  parents  of  runaways  in  the  middle  and  upper 
groups.     Parents  from  the  lower  social  class  felt  greater  dissatisfaction  with 
their  child ^s  behavior,  greater  social  isolation  in  th\ir  behavior  toward 
their  child,  greater  power  in  th£ir   behavior  toward  their  child,  and  used 
greater  physical  punishment  than  did  parents  from  the  midch^and  upper  social 
classes  (see  Table  G19  ) . 

Youth  measures 

Several  significant  differences  between  the  social  class  groups  were  in- 
dicated on  measures  pertaining  to  variables  in  the  school  context.  Runaway 
youth  in/the  middle  and  higher  groups  tended  to  have  significantly  higher  over- 
all grades  and  tended  to  be  in  higher  Tracks  or  ability  levels  in  school  than 
runaways  in  the  lower  social  class  grouping.     The  Educational  Aspirations 
of  the  runaway  youth  from  the  high  social  class  grouping  were  significantly 
higher  than  those  for  the  middle  and  loi^  class  groups.     Consistent  with  these  . 
results  is  the  finding  that  the  Educational  Expectations  for  success  were  higher 
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for  the  upper  social  class  group  tharf  for  the  lower-  social  class  grouping  (see 

Table.  G2Q  .  /  /•  • 

A  number  *o£  differences  also  appeared  on  measures  of  variables  in  ^3he  peer 

context*.     Lower  social  class  runaways  reported  having  significantly  more  i 

friends  than  runaways  from  the  other  ti-jo  class  groupings.     Lowen  social  class 

runaways  also  reported  spending  more  timii  with  their  parents  and  less  time  by 

themselves  than  the  other  two  social  groups.     Middle  class  runax^ays  reported 

greater  normative  pressure  towaSrd  conventional  behavior  from  their  peer 

group  than  either  upper  or  flower  social  class  runner^.     Hox-jever,  there  were  1 

* 

no  differences  by  social  class  on  the  amount  of  delinquent  behavior  engaged  In 
by  friends  of  the  runaways  in  the  samples   (see  Table  G21  ) . 

Only  one  reliable  difference  appeared  regarding  t\\e  personality  char- 
acteristics of  the  runaways  of  different  social  classes.     Runaways  from  the 
lowest  social  class  exhibited  a  significantly  greater  sense  of  powerlessness 
than  runaways  from  the  upper  and  ^middle  groupings   (see  Table  G23  ) . 

Bivariate*  comparisons  between  10-13  year  old-,  14-15  year  old-,  and  16+' 
year  old  runaways  ^ 

The  runaway  sample  waO  divided  into  three  groups  based  on  the  age  of 
the  runaway  youth.     Group  1  consists  of  10  to  13  year  olds.     Group  2  consists 
df  14  to  15  year  olds.^   Sixteen  and  ovew  comprises  the  third  age  group. 

0 

Parental  measures 

There  w^re  two  consistent  and  inte^Jting  findings  involving  parental 
personality  characteristics.     Parents  of  10  to  13  yeaf  old  runaways  were 
found  to  have  significantly  lower  self-esteem  and  higher  Powerlessness  than 
parents  of  runaways  in  either  of  the  other  two  age  groups. 

The  behavior  of  parents  toward  their  runaway  youth  appears  to  be  differ- 
entially  distributed  by  age  of  the  youth.     Parents  of  10  to  13  year  old 
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runaways  were  higher  than  parents  in  ttye  other  two  age  groups  on  the  following 
subscales  £rom  the  parent  behavior  inventory.:     Social  Isolation,  Deprivation 
of  Privileges,  Power,  Affective  Punishment,  and  Physical  Punishment  (see 
Table  G26  )  . 

Youth  measures 

The  younger  age  group  of  runaways   (10-13  year  olds)^was  significantly  — 
different  from  the  two  older  age  groups  on  several  of  the  measures  of  variables 
in  the-  school  context.     The  younger  runaways  were  higher  on  School  Involvement, 
Aspiration  for  School  Involvement,  and  indicated  more  positive  Attitudes 
Toward  School  |in  general  than  the  two  older  groups  of  runaways   (see  Table  G27 ) . 

However ,  Negative  ling  by  Teachers  was  greater  for  the  14  to  15  year  olds 

rt  > 

than  the  16+  year  olds. 

As  indicated  in  Table  G28 runaway  youth  in  the  older  age  group  reported 
significantly  less  friends' than  the  two  younger  age  groups.     The  amount  of 
time  spent  alqme  by  the  younger  age  group  was  significantly  less  than  for 

A 

the  two  older  age  groups. 

The  pattern  of  findings  concerning  differences  in  the  parent  behavior 
by  age  of  youth  as  perceived  by  the  youth  was  similar  to  the  parent's  report 
of  their  own  behavior.     The  trend  tended  to  be  such  that  younger  runaways 
reported  their  parents  as  higher  on  Instrumental  Companionship,  higher  on 
Social  Isolation,  higher  on  Physical  Punishment,  higher  on  Nurturance,  higher 
on  Protectiveness  and  higher  on  Power  than  did  older  runaways   (see  Table  G29) . 

There  were  no  differences  attributable  to  age  on  any  of  the  personality 
measures  administered  to  the  runaway,  youth .     There  were,  hox^ever,  large  differ- 
ences in  delinquent  behavior  between  the  different  age  groups.  Younger 

A 

runaways  were  significantly  less  delinquent  generally ,  before  they  ran  £way, 
•  and  while  they  were  running  ax*ay  than  older  runaways  (see  Table  G30)  • 

a, 
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Bivariate  comparisons  between  male  ^id  female  runaways 
Parent  measures 


There  were  only  three  significant  differences  between  parents  of  male  ai^d 

'4 

female  runaways  on  any  of  the  measures  administered  to  parents.     Parents  of 
•     female  runaways  held  stronger  attitudes  against  their  child's  deviance  from 
conventional  norms  than  did  parents  of  male  runaways  (see  Table  G3l) .  Pq^ent 
^  behavior  differed  on  two  of  the  Parent  Behavior  Scale  subscales.     Parents  of 

female  runaways  reported  being  more  protective  and  more  indulgent  toward  their 
child  tVian  did  parents  of  male  runaways   (see  Table  G32)  . 

Youth  measures  '  / 


es  \ 


The  overall  school  grades  of  runaway  females  were-signif icantly  higher 
than  those  for  male  runaways.     Male  runaways  reported  having  significantly  more 
friends  than  female  runaways.     Male  runaw^^^pttor ted  that  their  parents 
were  higher  on  Affective  reward,  perceived  their  parents  as  rejecting  them 
more,  and  reported  that  their  parents  used  extreme  physical  punishment  to  a 
greater  extent  than  female  runaways.     On  the  other  band,  female  runaways  \ 

) 

reported  their  parents  to  be  more  Nurturant  and  higher  on  the  use  of  Principled  . 
discipline  than  did  male  runaways  (see  Table  G45) .     Female  runaways  were  *  ®> 

significantly  higher  than  male  runaways  on  the  personality  variable  of 

i 

Powerlessness . 


Multivariate  consideration  of  male  and  female 


Runaways 


Stepwise  discriminant  analyses  were  performed  on  the  parent  measures  and 
youth  measures  separately  in  order  to  ascertain  those  variables  which  best 
differentiated  between  male  and  female  runaways.     On  the  basis  of  the  adult 
measures  it  appears  that  parents  of  female  runaways  were  more  indulgent  and 
protective  toward  their  child,  made  greater  use  of  affective  punishment  and 
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expressive  rejection,  had  a  greater  sens£  of  powerlessness p  and  held  stinger  » 

attitudes  against  their  child's  deviance  than  parents  of  male  runaways  (see  Table  9  ) 

On  the  basis  of  the  youth  measures  the  result  of  the  discriminant  analysis 

performed  to  compare  male  and  female  runaways  indicates  that  male  runaways 

can  be  characterized  as  having  higher  Educational  Aspirations 9  lower  Societal 

Estrangement p  lower  Powerlessness  and  higher  Self-esteem  than  female  runaways. 

Female  runaways  perceive  their  parents  to  be  higher  on  Expressive  Rejection, 

/  ,  . 

Indulgence,  Marital  Conflict  and  lower  on  Achievement  Demands  than  male  runners. 


\ 
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Bivariate  comoar ison  of  multiple  and  sinele  runaways 

Overall,  one  time  and  multiple  runaway  youth  appear  remarkably  similar^see 

Tat^e  13-18). However ,  a  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  was  performed  and  several 

important  differentiating  variables  were  isolated  (see  Table   19).     While  runways 

as  a  group  tended  to  hold  less  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  than  non-runaways „ 

multiple  runaways  appear  to  dislike  school  considerably  more  than  one-time 

;'  s 

runaways.  %  x 

Parental  achievement  demands  were  significantly  higher  for  single  runaways 
than  for  multiple  ruit4^ays .    'However ,  grades  in  English  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  discriminant  function  such  that  multiple  runaways  had  reliably 
higher  grades  than  single  runaways.     Multiple  runaways  engaged  in  significantly  more 
delinquent  behavior  while  running  away  than  one-time  runaways  as  well.     The  only  per- 
sonality  characteristic  upon  which  single  and  multiple  runaways  differed  was 
Powerlessness .     Multiple  runners  tended  to  feel  less  powerlessness  than  singly  runners . 

Three  of  t ha  parent  personality  characteristics  measured  proved  important  in  the 
discriminant  function.     Parents  of  multiple  runners  appear  to  have  significantly 
lower  self-esteem  and  high  societal  estrangement  than  parents  of  one-time  runners. 
Yet,  parents  of  single  runaways  exhibited  greater  powerlessness  than  (J?td  parents  of 
multiple  runaways. 


^The  reader  might  bear^  in  mind  that  tffe  grade  in  English  .measure  was  the 
eighth  variable  to  enter  the  step-wise  discriminant  function  presented  in 
Table  19.     There  was  no  significant  difference  on  overall  grades  between  multiple 
and  single  runners      although  the  means     for  this  variable  presented  in  Table  15 
might  suggest  that  there  were. 
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Table  9 

Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis  to  Differentiate  Between  Runaways  and  Non-runat-Jays: 
Analysis  Based  on  Both  Parent  and  Youth  Variable^  ^ — 


Step 
No. 


Var . 
No. 


Var iable 


%  Correctly 
F-Ratio        U-Statistic  p  Classified 


Parental  Negative. 
Labelling7 


159.8 


4 
5 

6 

-  7 
8 

9 
10 


urturance  (parent 
scale)  52.0 


Friend's  Delinquent 
.  Behavior  53?2* 

Attitudes  to  School  -  60.6 

Child  Battery  14.0 

Affective  Punishment 
\  (adult  scale)  -  9.4 

Powerlessness  9.4 

(child  scale) 
Affective  Pffnfshment 

(child  scale)  10.4 

Occupational  Aspirations  8.6 

Marital  Conflict  6.4 
(child  scale) 


.75. 

.68 

.61 
.55 
.53' 

.52 
.51 

.50 
.49 
.48 


74.4 


7^.9 


0.5 
$4.0 


84^4 

o 


83.8 
84.4 

83.8 
85.0 
85.4 
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Table  10 

Final  Classification  Matrix  Following  10tn  Step  of  Discriminant  Analysis 


Actual  Class  *  Membership  Generated 

Membership  byx  Discriminant  Function 

RiHiner  Non-Runner 


Runaways         1  146  34 

Won- Runaway  s  38  275 


/  ^Runners  Mirclassified    =  18-9% 

%  Non-Runners  Misclassif ied  \«  12,1% 


J 


4.700 
4  .-533 

*o*7 

4  .200 
4.033 
3  .36/ 
3  .700 
3.^,33 
3.3*' 
J.?00 
3.033 
2  .flf.7 
2.70& 
2.533 

2.36/ 
a  .?ou 

2.03J 
\  .06  ' 
1  .  7Qi> 
1  .533 
1  .  36? 
1.200 
1  .01>» 
.86^ 

.3*7 
.  ?PU 
.  n  3  J 

-.  U0 
-ar/ 
-.6?  J 
-  .BOO 
~,96  ' 
-I.I J3 
-1 . inu 
-I  .  467 
- i  .6 JJ 
-1 .fl^O 
-I  .96' 
-2.1?J 

-2. 3^u 
-2. 

•2.63^ 
-2.Q.I0 
"2 .9*7 
•3.|)J 
-J  .3)0 
"P!  .  6  7 
"3.MJ 
-3.qn-3 
-3.967 
-4 . I  J J 
-  *  .  3  J  U 
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Figure  7 

Scatter  Plot  of  Runaways  and  Non-runaways  in  Discriminant  Space 
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Ta^le 

11           Discriminant  Analysis  to 

Differentiate 

between  Male 

and  Female 

Runners .  Analysis  Based 

On    iVQUlL  DCdlXt:t> 

Step 

y 

No . 

Variable                                     ts  1 

F-Rsit  io 

U-Statistic 

1 

°  I 

Indulgence                                  •  * 

A  q 

.97 

4 

Affective  punishment 

8  9 

.92 

3 

Protectiveness 

5.6 

.89 

Expressive  rejection  ^ 

3.0 

• 

.87 

5 

Parental  altttitudes  against 

2.1 

.86 

i 

c&ild  deviance 

•t? 

6 

Life  eveofrs^ 

2.6 

.84 

.83 

7 

Powerlessness       &  . 

1.7  ^' 

9 

ERIC 
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Table      12         Discriminant  Analysis  to  Differentiate  Male  and  Female  Runners 
t  Analysis  Based  on  Yoffih  Scales 


Step 
No. 

1 

2  ' 
3 
4 
5 

6  • 

7 
8 
9 

10 


Variable 

Educational  aspirations 
Societal  estrangement 
Powerlessness 
Self-esteem 

c 

Expressive  rejection 

School — aspiration^  or 
s    involvement         /  i 

Parental  achievement  demands 

^Marital  conflict 


Indulgence 


Priiycipled  discipline* 


F-Ratic 
14.1 
6.8 
6.4 
5) 
3.9 


4.4 
3.7 
1.5 
1.2 
1.4 


U-Statistic 
92 
88 
85 

82 


.78 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.74 


s 


9 

ERIC 
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Table  13 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AND-  SINGLE  RUNAWAYS  ON  PARENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


VARIABLE  NAME 

Parent  self-esteem 

Parent  serial  Estrangement 

Parental  poi-jerlessness 

Parental  attitude  against 
self-deviance 

Life  events  scale 

Marital  conflict 

^parental  Dissatisfaction 

Parental  achievement 
demands 

/' 

Parental  attitudes  against 
child's  deviance 

Parental  negative  labeling 


SINGLE 

31.45 

i 

12.6 
6.9 

44.4 
16.5 
6.2 
23.6 

9.9 

49.3 
18.9 


MEAN 
.  MULTIPLE 

.6 
13.5 

6.7 


44.3 
16.9 
6.0 
28.2 

9.4 

49.7 
22.1 


ALL  RUNNER 

30.9 
13.1 
6.8 

44.4 
16.8 
6.1 
27.4 

9.6" 

49.5 
20.7 
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Table  14 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AND. SINGLE  R^AWAYS  ON  PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONSHIPS 

MEAN 

»  — — — — — 

VARIABLE  NAME                                    SINGLE  MULTIPLE    ^     ALL  "frUNNER 

Nurtu^ance                     ,                  12.4  11.9.  12.1 

Affective  Reward                            12.7  12.2  12.4 

Instrumental  companionship           10.9  9.8  10.3 

^Aff illative  companionship             11.4  11.5  11.5 

Prescriptivenesa,                           12.5  12.8  12.7'  ^ 

Social  isolation                              6.4  6.4  ,  6.4 

Deprivation  of  privileges               7.6  8.0  7.8 

Protectiveness                            „      8.6  9.4  9.0 

Power                                               10.?  10.9    "     *  10.8 

Achievement  demgnds          °               8.6  8.5  8.5 

Affective  punishment                        8.7  8.3V  8.5 

Principled  discipline                    11.1  11.1  11.1 

c 

Indulgence                                         5.6  5.2  5.4 

Expressive  Rejection                        7.9  8.5  8.3 

Physical  punishment       %                  4.6  5.1  -  4.9 
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Table  15 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AMD  SINGLE  RUNAWAYS  OH  SCHOOL  VARIABLE 


VARIABLE  JjAMB 


mm 

SINGLE  MULTIPLE         ALL  RUNNER 


Grade  in  English  3.0  ,3.2  3.1 

Overall  grade  3.3  3.1  3.2 

Track                             t            *       1.2  1.1  ^1  ! 

Repeated  Grade  1.4  1.4  1.4 
J 

Time  spent  extramural  ^  ^ 

activities  2.2  1.9     ^  2.0 

School  involvement  (reversed  \ 

score)  3.6  3.7  3.6 

Aspiration  for  involvement 

(reversed  score)  3.0  2.9  2.9 

Involvement /aspiration 

disjunction                         •  .657  .831  .753 

■Negative  labeling  by  teachers      17.2  20.9  18.8 

Educational  Aspirations  3.4  2.8  3.1 

Educational  expectations  3.1  2.7  2.8 

Educational  aspirational 

expectation  disjunction  .342  .213  .272 

Occupational  aspirations  2.9  2.0  2.1 

Occupational  expectations  2.2  2.0  2.1 

Attitudes  to  schQol  25.7  22.8  24.1 
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Table  16 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AND  SINGLE  RUNAWAY?  ON  PERSONAL  VARIABLES  AND 

 5  


DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR 


MEANS 


SINGLE 

•  MULTIPLE  * 

ALL  RUNNER 

V%  4  1/1       "D  r*rr  *  jr\       1             <n  *t  A  0  n 

oniia  lOueriessness 

j  j  •  j 

jj«  i 

Child  self-esteem 

25.0 

24.0 

24.5 

Noriftlessness 

12.9 

13.2 

13.0 

Societal  estrangement 

13.7, 

13.9 

13.8 

Self-reported  delinquency 

24.5 

26.6 

25.7 

u 

Last  year  SRD  before  running 

25.3 

27.2 

26.3 

SRD  while  running 

19.3 

22.7 

21.2 
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Table  17 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AND  SINGLE  RUNAWAYS  ON  PEER  VARIABLES 


VARIABLE  NAME 


SINGLE 


MEANS 

MULTIPLE 


ALL  RUNNER 


Number  of  friends 
Time  spent  'frith  friends 
Time  spent  with  parents 
Ties  spent  with  self 
Commitment  to  peers 


Normative  pressure  of  friend- 
ship group 


3.4 
3.7 
2.8 
"3.  A 
4.9 

32.1 


3.3 
3.8 
2.8 
3.3 
4.9 

33.9 


3.4 
3.8 
2.8 
3.4 
4.9 

4  33.1 
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Table     '  18 

GLOBAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MULTIPLE  AMD  SINGLE  RUNAWAY  ON  PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONS ' 

CHILD'S  PERCEPTIONS 


VARIANCE  N, 


Affective  regard 
Instrumental  companionship 
Affiliative  companionship 
Prescriptiyeness 
Social  Isolation 
Expressive  Rej ectiesn 
Physical  Punishment 
Protect iveness 
Nurturance 

Deprivation  of  privileges 
Child  power 

Achievement  Demands  «. 

Affective  punishment 

Principled  discipline 

Indulgences  ^ 

Childs  perception  of  parent 
dissatisfaction  > 

Child's  rejection  of  parents 

Child's  perception  of  parental 
rejection 

Differential  treatment 

Perceived  marital  conflict 

Battering 


SINGLE 

10.8 

8.8 

9.7 
12.6 

5.8 

9.9 

5.5 

8.6 

9.9 

7.3 
10.1 

9.1  ~ 

9.4 

9.1 

4.8 

26.4 
17.6 

11.2 
20.7 

6.9 

4.1 


meam 

MULTIPl 


10.6 
9.1 
9.7 

12.6 
5.8 

10.3 
5:7 
8.6 
9.7 
7.3 

10.4 
9.1 
9.4 
8.9 
4.7 

28.2 
18.6 

11.7 
20.6 
7.7 
4.1 


ALL  RUMMER 

10.  f 

8.9 

9.7 
12.6 

5.8* 
10.1 

5.6 

8.6 

9.8 

7.3 
10.2 

9.1  ' 

9.4 

8.9 

4.8 

2J>.« 
18.1 

11.4 
20.4 

7.4 

4.1 


J 
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Table      19  Discriminant  Analysis  Jto  Differentiate  Multiple  and  Single 

Runners.     Analysis  BasW  on  Both  Parental  and  Youth  Variables 


Step  - 

No.  Variable  F-Ratio  ^-Statistic 

1  Attitudes  toward  school  8.5  -95 

jL  Societal  Estrangement  (parent)  5.2  -92 

3  Self-reported  delinquency 

during  runaway  episode  5.3  ^.88 

4  Parental  negative  labeling  4.2  -87 

5  Parental  achievement  demands  3.4  -83 

6  Powerlessness  (parent)-  2.8  .83 

7  Self-esteem  (parent)  3.4                  o  -82 

8  Grade  in  English  2.9  .80 

9  Deprivation  of  privileges  2.9  -79 
10  Powerlessness   (youth)  1-9  -78 
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4.4  A  REVIEU  OF  THE  FINDINGS:     TESTING  HYPOTHESES 

 .  q 


General  strain  hypotheses 

Runaways  perceive  higher  levels  of  parental  rejection  than  non-rupaways . 
Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  only  perceive  significantly 
greater  parental  rejection  than  non-runaways. 

c*     Runaways  are  differentially  treated  poorly  within  the  family  compared  to 
non-runaways . 

t  Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  were  treated  significantly  worse 
than  their  brothers  or  sisters  in  comparison  to  non-runaways  and 
runaways  frofti  the  probability  sample. 

Runaways  perceive  their  parents  as  being  less  satisfied  with  their 
behavior  when  compared  to  non-runaways . 

Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  perceived  their  parents  to  be 

significantly  less  satisfied  with  their  behavior  than  did  non-runaways 
as  measured  by  the  youth  instrument.     The  parent  administered  satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction  measure  indicated  that  parents  in  the  purposive 
sample  were  significantly  less  satisfied  than  parents  in  the  probability 
sample  who,  in  turn,  were  significantly  less  satisfied  with  their 
youth's  behavior  than  were  parents  of  non-runaway  youth. 
Runaways  experience  more  expressive  rejection  by  parents  than  non-runaways. 
Runaways  from  both  samples  did  experience  significantly  more  expres- 
sive rejection  by  their  parents  than -did  non-runaways.     This  effect 
o 

was  significant  for  both  the  youth^and  parent  measures. 
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Runaways  experience  more  physical  punishment  from  parents  than  non-runaways. 
Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  did  experience  greater  severe 
physical  punishment  than  did  non-runaways  as  measured  by  the  child 
battery  scale.     The  physical  punishment  subsckles  administered  to  both 
parents  and  youth  indicated  no  significant  inferences. 

Runaways  experience  more  home  social  isolation  as  a  form- of  punishment 

than  non-rtinaways . 

Runaways  from  both  samples  experienced  significantly  more  social  iso- 
lation than  non-runaways  as  measured  by-  the  parent  instrument.  No 
parallel  effects  were  found  for  the  youth  scale. 

Runaways  experience  more  grade  failure  in  school  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  experienced  significantly  more 
1   grade  failure  than  non-runaways. 
Runaways  have  greater  disjunction  .between  educational  aspirations  and  edu- 
cational expectations  than  non-runaways. 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 
Runaways  are  placed  in  lower  school  tracks  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  both  samples  were  significantly  lower  in  their  school 
*       track  placement   than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  have  more  frequently  repeated  grades  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  have  repeated  school  grades  signi-  - 

ficantly  more  frequently  than  non-runavjays . 
The  disjunction  between  occupational  aspirations  anci  opportunities  for 
runaways  is  higher  than  for  non-runaways. 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 
Runaways  have  a  higher  disjunction  score  regarding  school  involvement  than 
do  *ion-runavjays . 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 
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Hy^othese^  regarding  weak  commitment/integrative  bonds 

Runaways  spend  less  time  on  school  extra  currlcular  activites  than  do  non- 
runaways. 

Runaways  from  the  purposive  sample  spend  significantly  less  time  on 
extr J-curricular  school  activities  than  ^oa-runaways . 

Runaways  are  less  interested  tn  being  involved;  in  school  activities  than 
are  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  both  the  purpose  and       probability  sample  aspired  sig- 
nificantly less  for  school  involvement  than  did  non-runaways ^ 

Runaways  have  lower  educational  aspirations  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  both  the  purposive  and  probability  samples  aspired  sig- 
nificantly less  for  educational  attainment  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  have  lower  occupational  aspiratio\s  than  non-runaways . 
<^  No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable.  ^ 

Runaways  hold  more  negative  attitudes' totjard  school  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  both  the  purposive  and 'probabilty  samples  exhibited  sig- 
nificantly less  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  than  non-runaways . 

Runaways  have  fewer  close  friends  than  non-runaways . 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 

Runaways  spend  less  time  with  friends  than  non-runaways. 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 

Runaways  spend  less  time  with  parents  than  do  non-runaways. 
■  '        .Runaways  from  both  samples  spent  significantly  less  tim<^  with  their 
parents  than  nori-runaways . 

Runaways  are  less  committed  to  peers  than  are  non-runaways. 
No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 
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Runaways  havfc  higher  rejection  of  £heir  parents  ,than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  from  both  the  purposive  and  the  probability  samples  exhibited 
signif icantly  greater  parental  rejection  than  non-runaways. 


Hypotheses  regarding  family  disorganization 

There  will  be  a  higher  incidence  of  serious  family  di^u^iion  in  the  family 
of  the  runaway  as  compared  to  the  family  of  the  non-runaway. 

There  were  more  disrupting  life  events  in  families  of  runaways  fro™ 
the  purposive  sample  than  in  famil-ies  in  the  probability  sample  of 
runaways  and  non-runaways.  *  o 

'    '    s  4 

There  will  be  a  higher  incidence  of  marital  conflict  in  runaway  families 
compared  to  non-runaway  families. 

Runaway  youth  perceived  significantly  greater  marital  conflict  among 
>their  parents  than  did  non-runaway  youth.     The  marital  conflict  scale 

administered  to  parents  indicated  no  significant  differences. 

/ 

The  parents  of  the  runaway  exhibit     higher  levels  of  societal  estrangement 
than  is  found  among  parents  of  non-runaways . 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable. 
The  parents  of  runaways  exhibit  higher  levels  of  power lessness  than  is 
found  among  parents  of  non-runaway s . 

Parents,  of  runaways  exhibit  higher  levels  of  powerlessness  than  is 
found  among  parents  of  non-runaways  - 

Parents  of  runaways  in  the  probability  sample  exhibited  significantly 

f 

higher  lavels  of  power  lessrress  than  non-runaways  and  purposive  runaways. 
Parents  of  runaways  exhibit  lower  levels  of  self-esteem  than  do  the  parents 
of  non-runaways. 

Parents  of  runaways  in  the  probability  sample  exhibited  significantly 
lower  levels  of  self-esteem  than  parents  of  non-runaways . 
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Hypotheses  regarding  inappropriate  socialization 

In  the  family  of  the  runaway  there  is  a  higher  tolerance  of  deviance  than 
in  the  family  of  the  njim-runawaty  # 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable  as  measured  by 

the  Parental  Attitudes  Against  Own  Deviance  Scale. 
In  the  runaway  family  there  is  a  higher  tolerance  of  deviance  in  the  youth 
than  in  the  family  of  the  non-runaway.  r 

Parents  of  non-runaway  youth  were  significantly  less  tolerant  of 
their  Youth Bs  deviance  than  were  parents  of  runaway  youth  as  measured 

by  the  Attitudes  Against  Child's  Deviance  scale. 

Ineffective  socialization 

Runaway  families  are  less  nurturant  than  ate  families  of  non-runaways. 

Families  of  runaway  youth  were  significantly  less  nurturant  than 

families  of  either  purposive  or  probability  runaways  as  measured  by 

both  parent  and  youth  report. 
.  Runaway  families  have  lower  levels  of  affective  reward  than  do  non-runaway 
families.  } 

Families  of  both  probability  and  purposive  sample  runaways  exhibited 
,       lower  levels  of  affective  reward  than  families  of  non-runaway  youth 

as  measured  by  both  youth  and  parent  report. 
Runaway  families  have  lower  levels  of  instrumental  compani^ship  than  do 
non-runaway  families. 

Families  from  the  probability  sample  of  runaways  and  non-runaways 

exhibited  significantly  greater  instrumental  companionship  as  measured 

by  both^  parent  and  youth  report. 
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Runaway  families  are  higher  in  pro tectiveness  and  constraint  than  are  non- 
runner  families. 

No  reliable  differences  on  either  parent  or  youth  measures  were 
observed  on  this  var^^e. 

Runaway  families  i-jithhold^$wer  and  autonomy  from  the  child  to  a  greater 

extent  than  do  non-runaway  families. 

No  Reliable  differences  on  either  parent  or  youth  measures  vjere 
observed  on  this  variable.  I 

Affective  punishment  is  used  in  runaway  families  to  a  greater  extent  than 

in  non-runner  families. 

Parents  of  probability  and  purposive  sample  runaways  utilized  affective 
punishment  to  a  significantly  greater  extent  than  parents  of  non- 
runaways  as  measured  by  parent  report. 

Runaway  families  make  less  use  of  principled  discipline  than  non-runaway 

families. 

No  reliable  differences  were  observed  on  this  variable  for  either  the 

<7 

youth  administered  measure  or  the  parent  administered  scale.  p 
Runaway  families -are  more  indulgent  than  non-runaway  families.  fl 

Parents. of  non-runaways  exhibited  significantly  greater  indulgence  than 
parents  of  runaway  youth  in  both  samples  as  measured  by  parent  report. j 
No  parallel  effects  were  demons trated  for  the  youth  measure  of  this 
, variable . 

Runaways  will  have  more  negative  labeling  by  parents  than  non-runaways. 

Runaways  felt  significantly  more  negative  labeling  by  parents  than 

non-runaways.  ^ 
Runaways  will  have  more  negative  labeling  by  teachers  than  non-runaways . 

Runaways  felt  significantly  more  negative  labeling  by  teachers  than 

non-runaways . 
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4.5  ,  ' 

RUNAWAY  .EPISODES:     GENERAL  COMPARISONS,  AND  AN  INITIAL  BEHAVIORAL  CLASSIFICATION 
x   SYSTEM  OF  EPISODES 

A  great  deal  of  descriptive  data  has  been  compiled  to  describe  the  acfeual 
runaway  episodes  and  the  events  which  occur  during  this  period.     l-Jithin  the 
framework  of  the  present  report  t*e  i-jill  present  the  most  salient  findings  and 
make  an  initial  attempt  to  create  a  descriptive  classification  of  the  runaway 
episodes d      Tables   (g  1     to   C21     deal  with  the  episodic  information.  The 
descriptions  below  are  based  on  these  tables. 

A.      Parent  reported  knowledge  of  episodes 

In  this  first  section  we  deal  with  the*  information  provided  by  parents  re- 

garding  the  runaway  episodes  of  their  .children. 

1.     Number  of  known  "missing  without  permission'1  episodes  ^ 
Of  the  total'  sample  of  runaways  approximately  50%  are  reported- a s^having  only 

* 

one  such  runaway  episode.     This  proportion  remains  stable  across  most  of  the  diff- 
erent breakdowns  for  age  levels ,  sex  and  ethnicicty.     Regarding  social  class, 
however,  there  are  more  multiple  runaways  in  the  lowes't  social  class  runaways. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  such  runaways  are  reported  as  having  3  or  more  episodes. 
Seventeen  of  the  total  runaway  sample  are  reported  as  having  3  or  more  such  epi- 
sodes.    It  should  be^  clear  that  these  data  refer  only  to  the  12  month  period 
prior  to  tfle  interview.     This  indicates  that  during  the  last  year,  at  least,  only 
a  minority  of  the  youth  can  be  regarded  as  multiple  runaways.  ■ 

Was  the  youth  missing  "overnight"? 
Considering  the  episode  for  which  in  depth  data  is  available  oil  the  full 
£kmple  of  runaways,  a  large  majority  of  these  involve  the  youth  being  absent  over- 
night.    For  all  runaways  this  figure  is  83%.     There  are  no  striking  differences  in 
the  various  classes  of  runaways  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  clear  trend 
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for  the  younger  runaways  to  have  a  lower  proportion  of  episodes  'away  overnight' 

'    ■  /  ' 

and  for  the  older  runaways  to  be  gone  overnight.^  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  10-13. 
year  olds  were  gone  overnight  in  contrast  to  94%  for  the  16  plus  group. 

3-     Length  of  time  away  (in  daysO 

The  tables  indicate  that  length  of  time  away  clearly  varies  with  the  age  of 
the  runaway.     Forty-six  percent  of  the  10-13  year  olds  are  back  home  within  1  day, 
25%  of  the  13-14  year  olds  are  back  home  in  this  time,  and  only  13%  of  the  16  plus 
year  olds  are  home  in  this  time.     Overall ,  about  half  of  all  runners  are  back  home 

V 

within  three  days,  an<3  about  two-thirds  are  home  within  a  week.     A  much  smaller 

number  of  runaway  youth  remain  away  from  home  for  longer  periods.     In  the  present 

-  V 

runaway  sample,  approximately  10%  were  away  for  longer  than  or^p  njpnth. 
4.     In  which  month  did  the  runaway  leave  home  , 

December  is  clearly  the  least  favorite  month  in  which  to  run  away.     Among  the 
more  favorite  months,  it  appears  that  June  is  the  most  popular.     Higher  frequencies 
than  average  also  occur  in  March  and  September.     The  higher  frequency  in  June  and 
the  loyer  frequency  in  December  are  seen  to  reappear  across  most  of  the  different 
class,  £ge,  sex  and  ethnic  groupings  of  this  data. 

5.     Parental  reaction  on  discovering  the  runaway  epidosde  had  occurred 
Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  parents  indicate  that  they  did  nothing  but 

wait.     There  are  some  interesting  differences  on  this  response  regarding  the  age  of 

the  youth.     Those  parents  who  have  younger  children  (10-13)  are  less  likely  to 

wait  and  more  likely  to  call  friends  and/or  relatives.     One- third  of  the  parents 

reptort  ^that  their  first  response  was  to  call  the  police. 

^  Another  interesting  difference  is  that  whereas  only  about  10%  of  parents  go 

out  and  actively  look  for  their  child,  if  the  child  is  in  the  younger  age  bracket, 

a  higher  proportipn  of  parents  will  go  out  and  search.     An  important  ethnic  difference 
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stems  from  these  tables.     Whereas  only  4%  of  Anglo  parents* will  call  relatives 9 

18%  of  non-anglo  parents  will  call  relatives. 

( 

6.     How  many  parents  finally  report  the  youth  is  hissing 

Around  60%  of  the  probability  sample  runaway  parents  do  not  report  their  child 
as  missing.     Since  the  purposive  sample  was  drawn  from  social  agencies  including  the 
police  files,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  a  higher  level  of  parent 


reporting  their  child  as  missing.     There  are  no  other  clear-cut  differences  emerging 
from  this  question  from  the  tables  dealing  with  the  different  age,  class,  etc. 
breakdowns . 

7.  How  many  parents  signed  a  warrant  for  the  youth's  arrest 

Again  the  major  finding  here  stems  from  the  differences  between  the  purposive 
and  probability  sample.     A  much  higher  proportion  of  the  purposive  sample  par- 
ents have  signed  a  warrant  for  their  child's  arrest.     The  figures  are  49%  as 
against  21%  for  the  probability  sample  runaways.     There  were  no  other  clear-cut 
differences  in  the  other  breakdowns . 

8.  Did  the  parent  interpret  this  incident  a*s  a  ''runaway" 

•a 

About  one-third  of  the  parents  interviewed  did  not  interpret  the  incident  as 
a  runaway.     There  is  a  cleaj  difference  between  the  probability  scrapie  and  the  pur- 
posive  sample  runaway  parents  in  this  regard.     Fifty  percent  of  the  former  did  not 
think  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  runaway,  whereas  74%  of  the  latter  interpreted 
the  event  as  a  runaway.  f 

9.  i|pw  many  parfen-fe^  thought  running  away  was  against  the  law 

A  majority  of  both  the  purposive  and  probability  sample  runaway  parents 

knew  that  running  away  was  against  the  law.     The  figures,  are  60%  and  68%  respectively 

Q 

for  the  two  samples.     Non-anglo  and  lower^ocial  status  parents  are  more  aware 
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that  running  away  is  against  the  law  than  are  Anglo  and  higher  social  class  parents  1 
Among  non-anglo  parents,  78%  of  parents  thought  that  running*  away  was  against  the 
law. 

10.  How  was  the  runaway  located  and  returned 

About  4  out  of  10  runaway  youth  return  on  their  own.     Older  youth  have  a 
higher  tendency  to  return  on  their  own  that  do  the  younger  aged  groups.  However, 
this  figure  increases  only  to  5  out  of  10  for  the  16  and  over  groups. 

Of  those  runaways  who  are  located  by  some  other  means,  the  data  indicates 
that  parents 5>  police,  and  friends  or  relatives  are  the  most  important  means  of 
locating  the  youth.     These  three  are  about  equal  in  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the 
proportions  of  Runaways  which  fhey  locate.     Together  they  account  for  about  90% 
of  the  runaway  youth  who  do  not  return  on  their  own. 

a 

11.  -Distance  travelled  by  the  runaway 

Over  50%  of  all  the  runaways  examined  in  this  study  travelled  less  than  10 
miles  from  their  homes.   ^The  distance  travelled,  however,  has  a  very  large  range, 
with  some  7%  of  the  sample  travelling  distances- of  over  1000  miles.     There  are  no 
clear-cut  differ ence^  in  the  various  groups  that  were  studied. 

12.  Knowledge  of,  and  distance  of  the  intended  destination 

Only  about  one  runaway  in  3  or  4  has  a  specific  intended  destination.     This  is 

&>• 

true  for  all  runaways  in  the  sample  and  for  all  of  the  various  breakdowns  which 
were  studied. 

13.  t  Interaction  with  law  enforcement  authorities  as  a  result  of  the 

runaway  incident 

About  two-thirds  of  the  runaways  in  this  study ^reported  no  contact  with'  the 
police  during  their  running  away  episode.     There  are  striking  differences  between 
the  probability  sample  runaways  and  the  purposive  sample  runaways  in  this  regard. 
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In  general*  ttje  purposive  sample  has^far  more  contact  with  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel  thian  does  the  probability'  sample.     Since  the  purposive  sasaple  is  much  larger 
than  the  probability  sample    and  was    in  part   identified   through  police 

records,    the  ov^rall^  sample   figures   strongly   represent  th<£ 
purposive  sample  and  so  perhaps  over-represent  the  amount  of  contact  which 
runaway  youth  have  with  the  police.     Only  5%  of  the  probability  sample ^runaways 
were  arrested  (parent  rep&rt)  in  contrast  to  28%  of  the  purposive  sample.  A 
majority  of  #outh  who  are  arrested  during  the  runaway  episode  end  up  having  to  go 
to  court.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  youth  was  arrested  during  the 
'episode,  the  reason  for  arrest  was   'running  away5  and  not  any  ottysur  reason.  In 
'-the  purposive  sample,  15%  of  the  arrests  were  for  something  other  than  running  away. 
The  various  cross- tabulations  against  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity  show  few  clear-cut 
differences.     However,  one  large  differeace  is  that  non-  .nglo  runners  have  a  much 
higher  proportion  qf  both  being  arrested  during  the  runaway  episode  and  of  having 
to  go  to  court  as  a  result. 

B.    Youth-reported  episode  data  < 

In  this  section    we  report  the  data  that  were  supplied  by  the  youth  regarding 
the  runaway  episode  (see  Appendix  B) . 

1.     Number  of  times  gone  from  home  in  the  last  year 

The  data  again . indicates  that  a  minority  of  runaways* indulge  in  more  than 
thrive  episodes.     However ,  whereas  the  parent-reported  data  suggested  that  the  majority 
of  youth  fell  intd  the  category  of  being  away  from  home  only  once,  the  youth- 
reported  data  suggests  that  the  largest  class  of  runai-jay  youth  fall  into  the  category 

.  "*% 

of 'being  away \from  home  two  or  three  times  during  the  preceding  12  months. 

t' 
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^  2.     Month  in  which  the  episode  takes  place 

The  youth-reported  data  confirms  the  oiajor  outlines  of  the  parfent-reported 

data.     One  major  difference,  however,  is  that  the  youth  report  does  not  have  any 

'dip"   in  the  number  of  episodes  taking  place  in  December. 

3.  Where  did  the  youth  sleep  whilk  running  away 

^  majorit^  of  runaway  youth  stay  with  friends  during  the  runaway  <%>isode.  This 
is  true  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  for  all  of  the  other  major  categories  which 
we're  studied.     Only  about  3%  of  the  runners  indicate  that  they  stayed  with  strangers 

k  w  0 

'during  the  night.  1 

0 

4.  How  located,  and  mode  of  retuy^^-^ 

The  data  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  probability  sample  (67%)  of  the 

runaways  return  on  their  own.     A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  purposive 

*  ■ 

sample  indicates  they  returned  on  their  own.     It  is  clear  that  parents  under- 
reported  the  proportion  of  youth  who  arj^  returnfel  home  by  the  police.     In  both  the 
^  purposive  and  probability  smaples,  the  proportions  who  are  returned  home  by  the 
police  are  higher  than  that  earlier  proportion  indicated  by  parents.     The  police 
emerge,   in  fact,  as  the  single  most  important  mode  of  return  for  those  youth  who 
do  not  return  on  their  own. 

5-     Distance  travelled 

The  youth-reported  data  confirm  the  major  findings  earlier  indicated  by  the 
parent  report  regarding  distance  travelled. 

6.     Mode  of  transportation-  used  by  the  runaway  ^  . 

About  3  out  of  10  runaways  in  the  purposive  sample  indicate  that  they  hitch- 
hiked.    This  figure  is  much  \ess  'in  the  probability 'sample   (3%£) .     In  both  runner 
samples,  about  1  in  4  indicate  that  they  already  had  a  ride. 
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7.  \Jho  did  the  runaway  youth  travel  with 

About , half  of  the  runaway  youth  in  these  samples  travel  alone.     This  is 
true  for  the  age,  sex  and  class ,  and  ethrfic  breakdowns .     Of  those  who  leave  with 
friends,  a  majority  (60%)   travel  with  only  1  friend.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  for  bpth  boys  and  girls,  this  is  found  to  be  a 

D 

"same  sex*   friend  (boys  69%,  girls  64%). 

8.  Did  the  parents  report  the  child  missing — and  to  whom  (youth  report) 

The  youttuindicate  that  they  believe  that  they  were  reported  missing  by  their 


parents  in  over  TT&lf  of  the  cases.     More  girls  than  boys  appear  to  be  reported 
missing.     The  highest  social  class  has  a  slightly  lower  frequency  of  being  reported 
missing.     Consistent  with  this  finding  is  the  finding  that  the  minority  groups 
also  have  a  higher  rate  of  being  reported  missing. 

In  those  cases  where  the  parents  reported  the  yoik^h  as  missing,  it  is  found  ^ 
that  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  such  cases  (around  90%)   the  report  is  made  to 
the' police.     Friends  account  for  the  highest  source  to  which  the  report  is  made 
(around  6%) . 

9.  Was  the  episode  planned  or  spontaneous 

The  youth  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  (around  70%)   the  episode  was 
not  planned.     There*  are  no  large  differences  between  the  various  sex,  ethnic,  age 
or  social  classes.,  ° 

10.  Youth  reported  reasons  for  leaving  home 

^Arguments  with  parents,  and  problems  at  home  emerge  as  the  most  prevalent 

reasons  given  by  the  youth  for  leaving  home.     In  each  case  about  50%  of  the  sample 

J 

of  runaways  indicate  that  these  were  the  reasons  for  leaving  home.     These  two 
reasons  emerge  across  all  class,  sex,  and  age  lines  as  being  the  most  frequent 
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reasons  given  by  the  youth.     A  much  smaller  number  of  youth  indicate  that  reasons 
for  leaving  home  included  problems  ^at  school  (14%) ,  problems  with  friends  (14%)  and 
problems  with  the  police  (9%).     Many  youth  also  indicate  that   'personal  problems'" 
were  an 'important  reason  for  leaving  home  (41%). 

11.     Youth-reported  reasons  for  returning  home 

Of  the  14  reasons  given  for  returning  home,   there  is  no  marked  emphasis  upon 

any  particular  kind  of  reason."     All  of  the  different  reasons  receive  some  positive 

response  from  fairly  substantial  proportions  of  the  runai^ay  youth.     Among  the  more 

frequently  mentioned  reasons,   the  folloi^ing  might  be  noted*. 

Concern  that  parents  may  be  worried  -  33%         '  w 

Too  hard  to  make  it  on  one's  own  -  33% 

•  /+> 
Wasn't  angry  anymore  -  36% 

Missed  parents  -  36% 

Caught  by  police  -  35% 
In  examining  the  various  age,  sex  and  class  breakdowns,  a  number  of.  imporGant 
differences  can  be  noted.     Among  the  younger  runaways,   there  is  a  much  greater 
readiness  to  agree  to  a  variety  of  reasons  for  coming  home,  e.g.,  younger  run- 
aways have  much  higher  scores  than  the  older  runaways  for  returning  home* because  it 
is  too  hard  marking  it  on  one's  own  (46%)  being  afraid   (38%)  0  not  beinfe,angiw 
anymore   (54%),  missing  parents   (61%).     Among  the  older  runaways,  on  Ithe  other  hfend  , 


there  was  a  much  lower  score  given  for  all  of  the  above  Reasons .     Older  runaways 

t 

showed  a  higher  tendency  to  come  home  because  they  were  persuaded  by  an  agency'  (23%). 

In  comparing  anglo  runners  with  nori-anglo  runners,   there  are  very  few  differ- 
ences regarding  reasons  for  returning  home.     However,  many  more  anglos     return  home 
because  they  have-  nowhere  to  go  than  do  non-anglos.     Additionally,  many  more  angles 
return  home  because  they  are  pursuaded  to  do  so  by  agency  personnel  than  do  non-anglos 
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12.  What  doe©  tjie  runaway  take  along  vjith  him/her  for  support 

The  data  from  this  runaway  sample  indicate  that  about  one  runaway  in  four  make© 
no  special  preparation  for  running  and  takes  nothing  with  him  for  support.     At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  preparedness,  21%  of  this  sample  went  prepared 
with  clothes,  food,  and  money. 

»  * 

13.  What  is  the  usual  planned  destination  of  the  runaway  youth 

Over  half  of  the  runaways  interviewed  in  this  "study  who  did,  in  fact,  have 
a  planned  destination,  indicated  that  they  intended  to  go  to  1j  friend's  house.  A 
, smaller  percentage  (around  11%)  indicated  that  they 'planned  to  go  to  a  relative's. 
About  one  runaway  in  5  vrho  gave  a  planned  destination  seemed  to  be  choosing  some 
'exotic  fun'  place.     These  'exotic  fun'  places  were  often  very  far  away  and  often 
were  a  holiday  resort.  <j 

14.  Did  the  runaway  actually j reach  his  destination — and  reasojfta  for  npt 
reaching  it  -  (gj  ^ 

Close  to  80%  of  the  runaways  in  the  present  sample  indicated  that  they 
reached  their  intended  destination. 

The  most  prevalent  reason  given  for  not  reaching  the  chosen  destination  was 
that  the  youth  had  changed  his/her  mind.     This  happened^ in  more  than  half  6f  the 
cases  where  the  runner  did  not  reach  the  intended  destination.    A  much  smaller 
number  of  runner  youth  had  problems  with  the  police,  some  found  that  the  chosen 
place  was  very  difficult  to  reach  (inaccessible),  and  a  variety  "ofS*  reasons  dealing 
with  difficulties  of  various  sorts  at  the  destination  (e.g.,  thought  they 
would  not  be  welcome  or  have  no  place  to  sleep,  etc.).     It  should  be  reiterated 
that  the  major  reason  given  was  that  the  youth  simply  changes  his/her  mind  and 
either  changes  the  destination  or  decided  to  return  home. 
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15.  Major  categories  of  good  and  bad  experiences  during  the  episode  mentioned 
by  the  runaways 

Of  the  runaways  who  mentioned  unpleasant  experiences  during  the  runaway 
episode*  the  most  frequently  mentioned  experience  was  fear  (13.3%).     Other  bad 
experiences  mentioned  were  boredom  (7%) ,  police  hassles  (5%)  ,  and  bad    trips  on 
drugs  (3%).  '  h  ° 

Among  good  experiences 9  the  most  frequently  mentioned  involved  good  'social 
experiences'   and  more  private  'personal-psychological 9  experiences^(19%) .  This 
letter  category  included  a  wide  variety  of  growth,  awareness ,  freedom  experiences, 

A  final  large  category  of  runaways  (29%)  simply  enjoyed  being  away  from  an 
unpleasant  home  situation. 

16.  Runaways1  general  evaluation  of  their  experience  while  running 

About  one-third  of  all  runaways  in  this  sample  (33,5%)  indicated  that  over- 
all,  their  experiences  were  'very  bad';  17%  of  the  runners  indicated  that  their 
experiences  were  'good',  and  an  equivalent  17%  indicated  that  their  experiences  were 
'very  good' . 
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4.6 

■AM  ATTEMPT  TO  CREATE  A  BEljAVipRAL  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM  OF  RUNAWAY  EPISODES 
 *  1  v      "         —  1 

Utilizing  most  of  the  behavioral  variables  which  have  been  described  in 
the  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter-,  i.e.;  distance  travelled,  number  of 
companions,  planned  vs.  sudden,  mode  of  return,  and  so  on,  an  ^attempt  was 
©ade  to  create  a  behavioral  classification  system  of  runway  episodes.  A 
hierarchical  cluster  analysis  was  applied  to  the  data  from  165  runaways.  The 
results  of  this  indicated  that  the  great  majority  of  runaways  clustered  into 
two, large  classes.     There  were  an  additional  ttrree  very  small  clusters  con- 
sisting of  only  a  handful  of  runners.     Tables     C-l        to     C-14    describe  the 

% 

various  cluster  characteristics  which  were  found. 


V 

Behavioral  cluster  I  (39%  of  the  sample)  spontaneous  unplanned  runaway  episodes 
These  youth  runaway  in  a  spontaneous  unplanned  manner.     They  generally  have 
no  clear  idea  of  how  far  they  will  travel  nor  what  their  intended  destination 
will  be.     Additionally  they  have  no  clear  idea  of  how  long  they  would  be  gone. 
Their  intended  "time  away11  was  not  planned.  A  majority  of  these  youth  were 

not  at  all  prepared  regarding  clothes,  monay.,  food,  etc.  as  tone  might  expect  from1 
their  spontaneous  departure.     They  have  a  higher  tendency  than  most  of  the 
other  runaway  types  to  go  to  a  friend's  house.     Most  of  them  were  back  hoiie 
within  a  ^eek.     They  returned  on  their  own,,  and  the  police  or  other  social 
service  agencies  we^e^only  minimally  involved.     In  this  group  of  runners  there 
is  a  higher  than  average  tendency  to  "walk",  as  the  means  of  transportation  to 
their  destination.  / 

Behavioral   cluster  2  (4%  of  the  sample)  deliberate  successful  episodes 

This  small  group  of  runaway  consists  of  older  youth  who  carefully  plan 

r 

their  runaway  episode.     They  are  well  prepared  with  food,  money  and  clothing. 
They  intend  to  s^ay  away  for  a  long  time,  i.e.,  longer  than* three  months, 
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and,  in  fact,  ttxey  do  stay  away  far  longer  than  most  runaways.     Many  of  them 
organize  rides  to  get  to   their  planned  destination,  or  they  hitch-hiked. 
They  have  a  higher  than  average  tendency  to  intend  to  go  to  a  "fun/exotic" 
place/^jhere  they  can  have  a  good  time.     They  appear  to  be  successful  in'  this 
objective  since  they  have  a 'much  higher  tendency  than  other  runaways  to  report 
having  good  social  times,  and  an  absence  of  boredom.     They  have  a  high  tendency 
NOT  to  return  voluntarily.     Their  parents  have,  a  higher  than  average  pendency 


to  report  them  missing  to  the  police,  and  in  fact  the  police  are  involved  to 

0  \  Q 

\  a  higher  degree* in  returning  these  youth  to  their  homes  than  in  most  of  the 

other  behavioral  types  here  discussed. 

■  i 

Behavioral  cluster  3  (17.5%  of  the  sample)  temporary  "good  times"  episodes 

This  tends  to  be  a  "running  to11  group  in  that  the  major  reason  given  for 
leaving  home  is  a  search  for  "good  times"  (71%).     They  have  a  higher  than 
average  tendency  to  state   that  their  intended  destination  is  some  "fun/exotic" 
place.     They  stay  away  for  about  one  week  and  they  tend  to  have  a  higher  like- 
lihood of  returning Ton  their  own w than  most  other  Runaways.     They  have  a 
higher  evaluation  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  runaway  episode  than  most  runaways  . 
A     higher     proportion  of  them  state  that  they  had  both  good  social  times  and 
good  personal-psychological  experiences.     There  is, however, a  higher  than  average 
tendency  to  claim  that  they  did  not  reach  their  intended  destination  due  to 
a  change  of  mind.     Additionally-  many  of  them  are  not  at  all  sure  whether  they 
are  "running  away"  or  not.     Their  parents  have  a  loiter  than  average  tendency 
to  report  them  as  missing. 

Behavioral  cluster  4  (35%  of  the  sample)  difficult  long  term  escapist  episodes 

a 

This  larger  cluster  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  girls  trying  to  escape 
from  bad  home  conditions.     They  clearly  *  acknowledge  that  they  are  Vrunning 
away"  and  they  have  an  intention  of  staying  away  for  a  long  time/ (perhaps  six 
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months).  Their  parents  report  them  as  missing  and  the  police  are  highly  in- 
volved in  returning  the  girls  to  their  families .     The  youth  do  not  return  vol- 
untarily.     These  youth  do  not  have  a  high  evaluation  of  their  experiences  while 
running  away  and  many  of.  them  (42%)  indicate  that  their  experiences  were  "very 
bad".      Many  of  them  report  that  there  were  bad  physical  conditions  which 
they  had  to  endure.     It  should  be  noted  that  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  these 
youth  made  no  special  preparations  for  leaving  home-     A  higher  proportion  of 
these  youth  stay  away  for  two  weeks  or  longer  than  do  most  runaways. 

Behavioral  cluster  5  (4%  of  the  sample)   temporary  escapist  episodes 

In  this  small  cluster  of  youth  there  is  a  high  level  of  intention  to 
run  away.     However  they  clearly  do  nof  intend  to  stay  away  for  a  long  time, 
i.e.,  just  a  fet*  days.     In  fact  most  of  them  return  home  after  only  three 
days.     It  appears  to  be  an  unpleasant  situation  at  home  which  prompts  these 
youth  to  leave  home.     They  have  a  tendency  to  stay  with  friends  (more  than  most 
runners).     When  their  parents  are  searching  for  the  youths  they  in  turn  have 
a  tendency  to  check  with  friends  although  the  police  are "occasionally  involved 
in  returning  these  youfth  to  their  families. 

Conclusion 

This  episode  classification  is  tentative.     It  is,  however,  empirically 
based  and  it  can  be  seen  that  only  two  types,  i.e.,  types  1  and  4,  account  for 
over  70%  of  all  the  episodes.    Further  work  is  required  since  other 
o  important   variables    could    be   added    to    this  typology. 
Much  validation  work  also  remains  to  be  done.     However,   the  intuitive  reason- 
ableness    of  this  initial  clarification  encouraged  its  presentation  in  this 
report.  ^ 


/ 
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6 . 7  A  SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL  TYPOLOGY  OF  RUNAWAY  YOUTH 

In  this  section  we  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

a.  Are  there  distinct  'types0  of  youth  who  have  a  high  tendency  to 
run  away? 

b.  Can  these  'types'  be  identified  according  to  particular  patterns,, 

or  syndromes  of  scores ,  or  certain  of  the  major  social-psychological 
variables  presumed  to  be  'causally  important'   to  the  runaway  act? 

c.  Can'  these  "types'  be  accurately  differentiated  from  each  other? 

d.  Can  runaway  youth  be  accurately  associated  with,  one  of  these  types? 
How  many  cannot  be  readily  classified? 

e.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  earlier  theoretical  typology 
of  Runaways  and  the  empirical  typology  generated  from  the  data? 

The  choice  of  'input  variables'   for  the  social-psychological  typology 

Stemming  from  the  earlier  theoretical  process  outlined  in  Section  2,  a 
selection  of  variables  was  made  such  that  all  of  the  major  linkages  (or  causal 
influences)  was  represented  in  the  set  of  input  variables.     It  is  important 
that  all  of  the  major  explanatory  variables  be  represented  in  this  input  set^ 
.      since  if  a  particular  discriminating  feature  is  absent,   it  might  result  in  the 
non-differentiation  of  a  particular  type  of  runaway. 

In- brief,   37  different  explanatory  variables  were  utilized  in  the  multi- 
variate methods  used  in  delineating  these  typologies.     These  variables  covered 
the  following  social  domains: 

1  The  family-     Variables  here  cover  socialization,  control  system, 
parent-child  interaction,  social  class,  negative  labelling,  parental 

*  .  deviance,  and  others.  * 

2  The  school.  Involvement,  aspirations,  liking  for  school,  negative 
labelling,  school  success,  and  occupational  aspirations  and  expec- 
tations were  included  in  this  social  area. 

3  Peers      Number  of  friends,   time  spent  with  friends,  normative  pressures 
^ithlr  towards  conformity  or  deviance,  delinquent  behavior  of  friends „ 
and  commitment  to  peers  were  assessed  £h  this  area. 
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4.     Personal  variables.     Social  alienation  is  represented  by  m^ures 

of^normlessness,  societal  estrangement 9  and  povjerlessness.  Self-esteem 
personal  delinquent  behavior,  and  age  were  also  used  as  input  variables 

It  is  apparent  that  this  selection  of  variables  covers  all  of  the  major 

social  arenas  mentioned  in  the  earlier  theoretical  development.  The 

I 

different  bonding  influences ,  such  as  involvement,  commitment  attitudes,  and 
socialization  forces  are    also  present.  / 

The  choice  of  "validation"  variables  for  the  social-psychological  typologies 

One  type  of  validity  of  a  typology  rests  in  the  'degree  to  which  each 
of  its  types  are  clearly  separable  on  the  basis  of  external  variables 
which  were  not  included  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  typology.     If  the 
'tapes'  are  shown  to  have  large  and  significant  differences  on  such  external 
'criterion'  variables,   then  predictive  or  concurrent ^validity  can  be  claimed 
for  th£  typology. 

In  the  typological  exercises  that  are  presented  below,  a  variety 
of      variables  were  excluded  from  the  actual  construction  phase  of  the 
typology.     In  the  k-means  analysis  of  the  joint  runnef /non-runner  sample,  the 
variable  'runaway1  was  excluded  thus  allowing  a  cross-tabulation  to  assess  the 
degree  of  association,  between  this  etiological  typology  and  running  away.  In 
the  other  analysis  dealing  with  an  intra-runaway  typology  based  on  the-  etio- 
logical variables,  we  have  cross-scored  the  emerging? typology  on  a  large  number 
of  other  social  and  psychological  variables,  as  well  as  episode,  delinquency 
and  services  data.  The     set  of  validation  variables  is  given  in  the 

tables  describing  each  of  the  types. 

A  description  of  the  TOO  typological  Exercises  conducted  in  this  section 
,  In  the  present  section,   two  typological  analyses  are  described  ,  bottrof 

which  have -the  objective  of  clarifying  the  patterning  of    causally  relevant 
variables.       These  analyses  are- as  follows: 
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A.  Analysis  I:     an  analysis  of  a  large  "composite  sample'1 

In  this  study  the  total  sample  of  both  runaways  (purposive  and  probability 

sample  runaways)  anS  th«  full  control  sample  are  deliberately  mixed  into  one 
Zarge  composite  sample.     During  the  typology  cons true t ion 9  the  item  dealing 
with  'running  away9  was  omitted.     Table     20       below  indicates  the  set  of 
variables  which  were  input    into   this  analysis. 

The* major  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  identify  highly  general  profiles  which 
may  have  the  power  to  separate  runaways  from  non-runaways.     Each  "type'  emer- 
ging  from  this  analysis  will  be  cross-classified  against  the    runaway  item  to 
give  a  runaway  score  for  each  cluster.     In  this  way,        hope  to  identify 
those  clusters  which  have  high  and  low  levels  of  runaway  behavipr.  * 

B.  Analysis  II:     an  analysis  confined  purely  to  runaways 

In  this  second  exercise  we  examine  purely  the  ^runaway  sample  %n  order  to 
delineate  the  structures  which  exist  within  the  runaway  population.  Whereas 
the  above  initial  exercise  will  search  the #data  for    general  profiles  leading 
t^o  either  runaway  or  non-runaway,  the  present  exercise  will  take  a  much  morej. 
specific  look  at  the  problem  of  delineating    t^es  °*  runners^r       \^  ^ 
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Analysis  I:     a  search  for  general  runavjay  and  non-runaway  profiles 

The  presence  of  over  300  non-runaway  youth  in  this  analysis  ensures  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  specifically  as  an  analysis  of  runaway  types.     However 9 
the  mixing  of  both  runners  arfd  non-runners  in  one  large  analysis  should  be 
especially  useful  in  indicating  the  kinds  of  profiles  which  are  associated 
with  runaway  youth  in  a  general  sense  and  should  provide  an  important  context 
against  which  the  runai-jay  profile  can  be  more  readil^  interpreted.     The  method- 
ology  used  in  this  exercise  have  been  outlined  earlier  (see  Section  III) .  Two 
trial  hierarchc&l  clustering  analyses  were  run  using  the  Ward  method.  These 
both  indicated  that  the  five  partition  level  was  associated  with  strong  clus- 
tering in  the  data.     The  K-means  method  was  then  used  with  k  set  at  5. 

The  general  profiles  associated  with  runaway  and  non-runaway  behavior 
Table  *     20       below  indicates  the  standardized  and  raw  scores  for  each  of 
the  five  types  which  emerged  from  the  K-means  analysis  of  this  data.  It 
is  noted      from  the  table  that  Types  1  and  2  have  extremely  high  proportions 
of  runaways  —  56%  and  93% ^respectively .     The  other  three  clusters „  on  the  other 
hand p  have  considerably  lower  proportions  of  runaways. 

High  runaway  behavior  profiles 

Types  1  and  2  exhibit  a^series  of  characteristics  i-jhich  are  markedly  in 

t 

accord  with  most  of  the  earlier  hypotheses  concerning  the  explanation  of  runaway 
behavior.     Figure        8        has  been  included  as  a  device  to  simplify  the  presen- 
tation of  the  various  profiles.     The  family ,  school,  peer,  and  personal  variables 
i^hich  are  found  to  characterize  the  high  runaway  groups  are  presented  in  this 
chart*  Their  differences  with  the  non-runaway  types  are  noted  on  this  chart. 
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FIGURE  8 

A  GENERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMPOSITE  SAMPLE  (BOTH  RUNNERS  AND  NON-RUNNERS) 
.  DESCRIBING  PATTERNS  OF  VARIABLES  LEADING  TO  5  CLASSES  OF  YOUTH 
WHO  EXHIBIT  HIGH  AND  LOW  LEVELS  OF  RUNAWAY  BEHAVIOR 
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The  data  indicates  a  pattern  of  poor  school  involvement p  lower  aspira- 
tions and  expectations,  more  negative  attitudes  towards  school,,  and  more  nega- 
te 

tive  labelling.     The  general  runaway  orientation  also  appears  to  involve  a 

*- 

,  ,  o 

greater  amount  of  time  spent  with  peers, 

9 

It  might  be  noted  that  there  is  a  far  higher  level  of  normative  pressure 
towards  delinquent  behavior  within  the  two  runaway  groups.     Finally,   the  two 
runaway  groups  exhibit  higher  levels  of  normlessness  as  well  as  higher  levels 
of  delinquent  behavior. 

o 

Differentiating  between  the  two  high  runaway  tVDes 

Figure        9        indicates  the  features  on  which  the  two  higher  runaway 

types  can  be  differentiated.     Type  2  suffers  from  a  much  more  serious  family 

situation  than  does  Type  1.     This  involves  more  physical  abuse,  more  constraints 

on  autonomy  and  freedom,  more  severe  levels  of  differential  treatment,  more 

parental  rejection,  and  more  parental  negative  labelling.     The  family  situation 

■  f 

of  Type  1  looks  almost  good  in  comparison.     The  school  situation  of  both  of 
these  types  is  very  poor.     The  two  types  are  consistently  different  on  the 
profiles  of  variables  indicating  social  alienation,  peer  delinquency,  self- 
delinquent  behavior,  and  self-esteem.     In  each  case,  Type  2  is  more  beset  with 
problems  than  is  Type  1.  ^ 

Distinguishing  features  of  the  three  low-runaway  clusters 

Figures      10        and        H       give  further  information  on  the  features  which 
differentiate  between  the  three  types  which  ha^e  relatively  low  levels  of  run- 
away behavior.     It  is  again  stressed  that  al^/of  this  information  is  provided 
by  Table        20 . 
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FIGURE  9 

DIFFERENTIATING  FEATURES  BETWEEN  THE  TOO  HIGH  RUNAWAY  CLUSTERS 
FROM  THE  K-MEANS  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  JOINT  (RUNNERS  AND  NON -RUNNERS)  SAMPLE 


HIGH  RUNAWAY  BEHAVIOR 


TYPE  1:     56%  RUNAWAYS 


X 


Low  physical  abuse 
Low  protectiveness 
Higher  autonomy 

1  " 


J 


Generally  negative 


Fewer  friends 
Average  commitment  to 
peers 


FAMILY 


SCHOOL 
(No  Differences) 

PEERS 
(Few  Differences) 


Average  powerlessness 
Average  self-esteem 
Average  soc.  estrangement 


PERSONAL 


TYPE  2:     93%  RUNAWAYS 


a 


High  physical  abuse 
High  protectiveness 
Low  autonomy 

High  rejection  of  parents 
High  perceived  par,  re j • 
High  differential  treat- 


Generally  negative 


More  fri&nds 

More  commitment  to  peers 
Greater  derinquenc} 


High  powerlessness 

Low  self-esteem 

High  Societal  Estrangement 
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FIGURE  10 

DIFFERENTIATING  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  LOW  RUNAWAY  CLUSTERS 
FROM  THE  K-MEANS  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  JOINT  (RUNNER  AND  N ON -RUNNER)  SAMPLE: 

FAMILY  VARIABLES 


LOW 

RUNAWAY  BEHAVIOR  , 

p 

TYPE  4:     24%  RUNAWAY  " 

TYPE 

3:  8% 

RUNAWAY 

TYPE  5:     13%  RUNAWAY 

 1 

Parents-  dissatisfied 
Average  nurturance 
High  protectiveness 

Little  autonomy 

/ 

Negative  parental 
labelling 

t) 

Perceiyed  parental 
dissatisfaction 

High  rejection  of 
parents 

High  perceived 

parental  rejection 

Lower  social  status 


Parents  satisfied 

High  nurturance 

High  protectiveness 

Little  autonomy 

Positive  parental 
labelling 

Perceived  parental 
satisfaction 

No  rejection  of 
parents 

Little  perceived 
parental  rej  ect ion 

Little  differential 
treatment 

Higher  social  status 


Pa r en ts  satisfied 

High  nurturance 

Low  protectiveness 

High  autonomy 

Positive  parental 
labelling 

Perceived  parental  - 
satisfaction 

No  rejection  of 
parents 

Little  perceived 
parental  rejection 


9 
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FIGURE  11 

DIFFERENTIATING  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  LOW  RUNAWAY  CLUSTERS 
FROM  THE  K-MEANS  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  JOINT  (RUNNER  AND  NON-RUNNER)  SAMPLE 

PEER,  SCHOOL,  AND  PERSONAL  * VARIABLES 

<  a 


LOW  RUNAWAY  BEHAVIOR 


TYPE  4:     24%  RUNAWAY 


I 


Negative  labelling  by 

teachers 
Average  aspirations 

(educational) 
Average  aspirations 

(occupational) 
High  school  involvement 


I 


Spends  less 

time  with 

friends 

* 

High  powerle^sness  <^ 

Low  self-esteem 

Above  average  social 

estrangement 

Female  majority 

Younger  (13 

.5  yrs.) 

TYPE  3:     8%  RUNAWAY 


TYPE  5:     13%  RUNAWAY 


Positive  labelling  by 

teachers 
High  aspirations 

(educational) 
High  aspirations 
(occupational) 
High  school  involvement 


Positive  labelling  by 

teachers 
High  aspirations 

(educational) 
High  aspirations 

(occupational) 

Average  school  involve 
ment   


Many  friends 

\  1 

Few  friends 

Average  time 

spent  with 

-Spends  less  time  tfith  yt 

friends 

friends 

Spends  littl 

e  time 

Spends  more  time  alone 

alone 

high  peer  pressure 

High  peer  pressure 

towards  conformity 

towards  conformity 

Low  friends 

delinquency 

Low  friends  delinquency 

Low  power lessn ess 
High  self-esteem 
Low  social  estrange- 
ment 


Younge 


rdS. 


5  yrs.) 


Loitf  powerlessness  * 
High  self-esteem 
Low  social  estrange- 
ment 
Female  majority 
Older  (16.2  yrs.) 
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Higher  levels  of  nurturance,  high  parental  satisfaction  with  the  child, 

Mi 

positive  labelling,  and  an  absence  of  either         parental  rejection  of  the 

a  '  - 

child  or  child  rejection  of  the  parent  characterize  these  groups  in  which 
runaway  behavior  is   Infrequent,      Again,  good  school  relationships  and  activi- 
ties especially  characterize  groups  3  and  5  in  t^hich  there  is  very  little 
runaway  activity.     Type  4  appears  to  be  a  transitional  type  between  the  two 
essentially  non-runners  groups  and  the  two  runners  groups. 

Conclusion  to  this  analysis  „  j 

The  major  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  examine  the  joint  profiles 
associated  with  runaway  activity  and  with  non^runavjay  activity*     The  analysis 
goes  beyond  all  of  the  earlier  comparisons  between  .runaways  *and  non-runaways 
ia  that   all  Qf  the  etiological  variables  included  in  this  analysis  are  considered 

simultaneously.     It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of  the  major  hypotheses  - 
laid  out  in  the  earlier  sections  and  supported  by  the  ANOVA's  in  the  previous 
section  are  again  verified  by  the  present  analysis .     Secondly,  it  should  be 
clear  that  this  analysis  was  essentially  exploratory.     Prior  to  the  analysis 
there  could  be  no  well-specified  set  of  hypotheses  involving  the  set  of  35 
different  etiological  variables.-  D  N 
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Analysis  II:     a  more  refined^ typology  of  runaways 

The  results  of  the  analyses  presented  in  this  section  afford  a  more 
wholistic  portrayal  of  the  runaway  phenomenon.   The  non-runaways  are  omitted 
from  this  analysis.     The  sample  under  study  consists  of  all  the  runaways  from 
both  the  probability  and  purposive  samples. 


Whereas  the  earlier  analysis  successfully  identified  two  general  run- 
away groups  on  the  basis  of  common  score  patterns  on  the  major  etiological 
influences,   it  is  clear  that  the  high  number  of  non-runaways  would  serve  to 
blurr  any  specific  intra-structures  within  the  runaway  population  itself. 
The  analysis  was  designed  to  separate  the  more  general  profiles  associated 


with  running  away  rather  than  to  provide  a  specific  typological  analysis  of 
runaways.  The  number  of  runaways  entering  each  of  the  five  general  classes 
ranged  from  8%  to  93%  thus  indicating  the  achievement  of  this  general  objectives 

f 

A  note  on  methods  used   in  the  present  analysis 

The  input  variables  again  consist  of  the  same  37  variables  which  were 
used  in  the  earlier  general  analysis.     Table  21  below  indicates  this  lis t  of 
variables.     A  trial  hierarchical  agglomer ative  analysis  was  used  to  indicate  ^ 
the  partition  level.     The  error-sum  graph  from  this  analysis  indicated  that 
there  was  strong  typological  structure  at  the  4-partition  level.  However,, 
the  graph  also  indicated  that  at  the  7-level  there  was  an  increase  ,in  the  infor- 
mation  loss.     Consequently,  we  utilized  both  the  7  and  4  levels  as  the  choices 
for  a  more  powerful  K-means  iterative  relocation  analysis.     In  this  method  a 
trial  partition  of  Jthe  sample  is  Successively  modified  until  there  is  no  further 
improvement  in  a  classification  criterion.     Unweighted  euc^idean  distance  was 
used  as  the  estimate  of  similarity  between  cases,   and  the  classification  cri- 
terion optimized  was  the  sum  of  the  squared  wi thin-cl us ter  deviations.  Both 
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the  7  and  4  levels  gave  meaningful  analyses.    -The  more  specific  clusters  at  the 

o 

7-level,  however,  contain  more  information  than  do  the  general  clusters  at  the 
4-level.     To  test  whether  there  was  clear  separation  between  the  7  smaller 
sub-types,  a  series  of  stepwise  discriminant  analyses  were  run.     These  gave 
graphical  representations  of  the  clusters  in  discriminant  space  and  also  indi- 
cated  the  degree  to  which  cases  could  be  readily  classified  into  the  typology 
using  these  discriminant  functions.   The  full  technical  descriptions  of  this 
program  are  given  in  the  BMD  manual  (Dixon  1973).     Finally,  a  series  Of  One- 
way  ANOVA's  were  used  in  examining  the  amount  of  separation  which  th<$  different 
clusters  h&d  on  each  of  the  input  variables.     Using  ANC^M's  and  simple  cross- 
tabulations,  giving  contingency  coefficients  and       ,  most  of  the  other  variabfes 
not  used  in  the  typology  construction  were  also  examined  for  their  separation 
on  each  of  the  types.     This  constitutes  'an  initial  approach  to,  examining  the 
concurrent  validity  of  these  runaway  types. 

Results 

Tables  21  and  22  indicate  the  standard  scores  and  raw  mean  scores  for 
the  4-  and  7-level >par t it ions  of  the  K-means  analysis  of  the  runaway  sample. 

In  interpreting  the  meaning  of  these  tables,  we  will-follow  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  earlier  theoretical  taxonomic  scheme  as  presented  in  Section  II. 
This  scheme  makes  a  division  of  runaways  into  three  general  class  's: 

1.  Structural  strains,  socio-economic  and  educational  blockage 

2.  Personal,  psychological  or  motivational  blockage 
c3.     No  apparent  strains 

In  examining  the  3  and  4  partition  levels  of  this  analysis,   it  is  clear  that 
considerable  simplification  is  involved.     Consequently,  although  we  briefly 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  4-type  level  (largely  because  of  its  strong  type 
s tructures) ,  we  will  concentrate  our  analysis  on  a  examination  of   the  more  in- 
formative 7-type  level.  *  <. 


u  rr  n 
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General  structure  of  the  4-type  partition 

The  graph  of  the  error  function  presented  below  indicates  a  major  loss 
of  information  following  the  4-type  partitioning  of  the  runaway  sample.  l-Je, 
therefore,  examine  in  detail  the  psychological  meaning  of  the  four  large 
clusters  which  emerged  at  this  level. * 


FIGURE^      12  s 
ERROR-LOSS  GRAPH  FOR  HIERARCllICAL^CLUSTERING  oV  165  RUNAWAY  FAMILIES 

(PARENT-YOUTH  DYADS) 


Error-Sum 
of  Squared 

Cluster 
Davlatlons 
(E)  ' 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


13 


12  11 


10 


major  error-loss 
slight  initial 

_   .error -rla££  -  — 

8  7  6  5  A  3 


Q) 


NUMBER  01»  KMl'lRICAL  CLUSTERS* 


ERIC 


^Technical  note:     The  loss-function  and  the  associated  dendrogram  (hierarchical 
tree)  were  both  generated  by  the  minimum-variance^ hierarchical  clustering. 
Cluster  centers  from  this  analysis  were  then  used  as  inputs  to  the  more  power- 
ful K-means  method.     The  K-means  method  was  used  in  refining  the  ini- 
tial solutions  provided  by  the  hierarchical  clustering.     This  procedure  was 
uaed  both  at  the  A-level  analysis  and  also  at  the  7-level. 
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Table 


^1 


Etiological  4-Way  Topological  Analysis  of  Runaways 
Standard  Scores  for  Each  Type-Centroid 


'  N=47 


Type  2        Type  3 


N=22 


N-42 


N=54 


A. *  Family  Variables 

1.,  -Parental  attitude"  to  own  deviance 

2.  Life  events 

3.  Marital  conflict 

4.  Parental  dissatisfaction 

5.  '  Parental  achievement  demands 

6.  Parental  attitudes  to  child's  deviance 

7 .  Nurturance 

8.  Protectiveness 

9.  Power  i 

10.  Indulgence 

11.  Parental  negative  labelling 

26.  Perceived  parental  dissatisfaction 

27.  Child  rejection  of  parents 

28.  Perceived  parental  rejection 

29.  Differential  treatment 

35.  .Child  battery  ^ 

36.  Social  class  v 


.11 

-.74 

.27 

-.01 

.22 

-.66 

-.18 

.22. 

-.16 

.01 

.07 

.08 

.13? 

-.18 

-.69 

.50 

.56f 

-.55 

-.03 

-.25 

.34 

-.89 

.14 

-.04 

.13 

-.29 

.28 

-.21 

.40 

-.22 

-.54 

.16 

.30 

.48 

-.53 

-.05 

.04 

-.03 

-.04 

-.05 

.13 
-.23 

-.16 
-.20 

-.66  , 
-.7]/ 

.47 
.43 

.osf 

-.63 

- .  62 

.66 

.11 

-.59 

-.58 

.60 

.08 

-.43 

-.76 

.67 

•  .32 

-:43 

-.38 

.19 

-.43 

.69 

-.01 

.10 

B.     School-  Variables 


12. 

14.^ 

15. 

16. 

17. 

1<8.' 

19. 


School  involvement  v  „' 

Aspiration  for  school  involvement 
Negative  labelling  by^ teachers 
Educational  aspirations 
Educational  expectations  • 
Sf:c.\ipationsl  aspirations  ; 
Occ^i^ftional  expectations 
AttfSfides  to  school 


-.56  1 

9  -.40 

.17 

.52 

-.71 

-.57 

-  .37 

.57 

-.20 

-.79 

-.21 

.66 

.72 

-.77 

.20 

-.47 

.68 

-.58 

.21 

-.52 

-.11 

'.49 

-.18 

.03 

.05 

-.03 

.36 

-.31 

.58 

.12 

.18 

-.69 

C.  Peer  Variables  * 
.  '       VV:*  & 

20.  Number  of  friends 

21.  Time  ^s pent  with  friends 

22.  Time  spent  with  self 
2  3.  Commitment  to  peers 

24.  Normative  pressure  of  friends 

25.  Friends1  delinquency 


.19  * 

^  .01 

-.44 

.  .14 

.07\ 
-.06 

.11  ' 

-.11  ' 

.02 

-.61 

.32 

t  ..05 

-.13 

-.08 

-.16 

.27 

.34 

.60 

.21 

-.71 

'  -.21 

-.82 

-.10 

.59 
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Table 


21 


Continued 


v  D.     Personal  Variables 


N~47 


Type  1        Type  2        Type  3        Type  4 


N=22 


N=42 


N=54 


30.  Potferlessness 

31.  Child  self-esteem  N 

32.  formlessness 

33.  Societal  estrangement 

34.  Delinquent  behavior 
37.  Age 


-.02 

-.08 

-.76 

.  .64 

-.24 

.57 

.59 

-.48 

-.03 

-.38 

-.38 

.47 

.16 

-.27 

-.48 

.35 

7-30 

.  -.43 

-.19 

.68 

-.37 

-.09 

.62 

-.13 

\ 

t 


9 
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Table       21      *  above  indi^tes  the  social-psychological  profiles  associated  with 
the  4  types  which  aVe  found  at  this  level.     In* brief,  the  major  features  of 
these^four  clashes  are  as  follows: 

1.     Younger  non-delinquents  with  family  problems 

The  data  indicates  that  these  youth  do  not  experience  serious  structural 

\ 

economic  or  educational  strains.     Social  class  is  about  average.  Their 

school  situation  is  generally  good.     Relationships  with  parents  are  not 

/ 


good  and  involve  the  following:     over-protectiveness B  denial  of  autonbrny, 

high  achievement  demands B  physical  punishment B  and  perceived  parental  ^ 

,  rejection.  Nv\ 

V 

V  I) 

2.  Lower  social  class  youth  -  good  family  delations  but  high  economic/educa- 

tional  strains  T 

These  lower  social  class  youth -have  generally  good  relations  with 
their  parents.     However 9   they  appear  to  have1  completely  opted  out  of  • 
school  in  terms  of  both  educational  aspirations  and  expectations.  There 
is  also  a  high  disjunction  between  occupational  aspiration  and  expecta- 
tions.     These  youth  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  their  fiends. 

m 

3.  Older  Jfouth  with  high  levels  of  autonomy 

These  youth  have  -generally  good  family  relationships  although  their 
parents  appear  to  be  extremely  liberal  providing  the  youth  with  ^rge 
measures  of  freedom  and  autonomy.     The  youth,  however,  are  somewhat  with- 
drawn from  school  and  have  few  friends. 

4#    Highly  delinquent  youth,  hi%h  strains  in  both  family  and  school 

Relationships  in  both  family  and  school  are  extremely  stressful  in- 
volving high  levels  of  mutual  rejection  and  dissatisfaction.     Peers  are 
highly  delinquent,  and  these  youth  have  high  normative  pressures  towards 
O  deviance.     They  are    extremely  socially  Alienated.  , 

ERLC  •  . 
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A  note  on  the  overall  taxonomic  structure  of  the  following  analysis 
While  the  above  four  type  descriptions  provide  intuitively  sensible 
motivational  forces  for  the  runaway  activity  of  each  of  these  major  types,  our 
examination  of . the  higher  partitioning  levels  suggests  that  the  above  four  types 
remain  too  general  in  nature,  and  that  some  important  sub-type  differences  are 
lost. 

*    We  now  continue  this  analysis  to  the  more  detailed  level  in  which  we 
examine  the  nature  and  stability  of  the  various  sub-types.     This  continuing 
analysis  has  suggested  that  the  seven  sub-type  level  is. reliable  statistically, 

o 

and,  at  the  same  time,  readily  interpretable  froma  social-psychological  point 
of  view.  N 


A  schematic  review  of  the  overall  runaway  typology 

To  aid  comprehension  of  the  following  sect  ion— s ince  a  great  deal  of 
descriptive  data  is  presented— we  provide  a  preview  of  the  major  structures 
involved  in  the  social-psychological  typology.     The  most  basic  division  of 
the  sevki  types  which  were  found  involves  the  ^el  of  delinquent  behavior  of 
the  types.     There  is  a  clear  pattern  of  variables  associated  with  this 
difference,  as  indicated  in  Figure  13. 
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FIGURE  13 

A  GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  RUNAWAYS  ACCORDING  TO  SCORE  PATTERNS 
RELATED  TO  DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR 


Delinquent  Runners 
Types  4,5,6,  &  7 


High  normlessness 
High  powerlessness 
High  societal 

estrangement 
High  peer  delinquency 
High  normative  pressures 

towards  deviance 
Lower  self -concep t 


Non-delinquent  Runners 


Types  l,2,f£'  3 


Lpi-j  normlessness 
Lovj  pox-jerlessness 
Low  societal 

estrangement 
Low  peer  delinquency 
Low  normative  pressures 

towards  deviance 
Higher  self -concept 


/ 


Through  examining  the  detailed  data  given  in  Tables  21  and  22 
the  reader  can  confirm  the  above  pattern  of  joint  score  differences  between 
the  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  runners.  / 

To  further  clarify  the  manner  in  which  the  seven  sub-types  are  differenti- 
ated from 'each  other,  we  have  structured  the  complete  analysis  schematically  in  « 
Figure       14.      given  below. 

This  diagram  indicates  that  a  major  division  between  the  tVpes  depends  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  severe  family  stresses.     Most  of  the  delinquent 
runaway  types  exhibit  such  stresses  and  cluster  to  the  left  of  this  diagram. 
The  school  situation  then  operates  to  sdbdivide  these  two  groups  with  the 
Ithree  non-delinquent  types  being  separated  to  the  right  of  the  diagram  and 
tfae  delinquent  types  moving  to  the  left:  peer  relationships,  modeling  effects, 
and  personality  variables  powerfully' re  Late  to  this  basic  subdivision  into 
delinquent  versus  non-delinquent  runawa-ys. 
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Seven  types  of  runaway  youth 

Table  22  provides  standard  scores  and  raw  score  means  for  each  of  the 
seven  type  centroids. 

A.     Lower  delinquency  runaways 

Although  we  designate  these  three  sub-types,   i.e.,  Types  1,   2  and  3  in 
Table  22  as  "lower  delinquent  runaways",   it  is  clear  from  the  data  in  Table 
.21  and  28  that  all  of  the  runaway  youth  have  higher  levels  of  delinquent  be- 
havior  than  the  non-runaway  sample.     However,   these  three  types  are  clearly 
much  less  delinquent   than  Types  4 ,   5 ,  6  or  7 .     The  major  features  of  the  three 
non-delinquent  types  are  as  follows: 

Type  1:     Young  runaways  from  stressful  families 

Boys  form  60%  of  this  type.     The  average  age  of  the  type  is  13.2  years. 

A 

Family  Situations  The  family  situation  of  these  youths  appears  to  be  highly 
stressful.     Over  protect iveness ,  denial  of  autonomy  to  the  child,  physical  pun- 
is^ment,  deprivation  of  privileges,  expressive  rejection,   the  use  of  social 
isolation  as  a  form  of  punishment,   parental  dissatisfaction  and  negative  labeling, 
are  all  at  a  much  higher  level  than  for  non-runaways.     The  life  event  scale 
indicates  that  this  type  of  family  has  undergone  much  family  disruption.  Par- 
ental self-esteem  is  low,   power lessness  and  social  estrangement  are  higher  than 
for  non-runaways.     Social  class  is  neither  high' nor  low  with  most  parents  of 

this  groyp  being  placed  in  the  3  and  4  range  of  the  Hollingshead  class  index. 

0 

Surprisingly,   the  youth  in  this  group  do  not  have  very  negative  attitudes 
towards  their  parents.     On  scores  for  rejection  of  parents,  perception  of 
parents1   rejection  and  child's  perception  of  parental  dissatisfaction,  these 
youth  are  nearer  to  the  non-runner  class  than  they  are  to  the  other  runners. 
On  the  other  hand,   they  are  obviously  aware  of  the  high  levels  of  protect iveness , 
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'     denial  of  autonomy,  and  social  isolation  which  is  involved  in  their  relation- 
ships with  their  paretns.  \ 

School  situation.     The  school  sitifltion  is  generally  good.     The  youth  are 
involved „  have  high  aspirations,   and  have  apparently  good  relationships  with 
teachers.     They  like  school. 


Peer  situation.     These  youth  have  many  friends  and  they  spend  much  time  with 
their  friends.     They  spend  little  time  alone. ^  The  peer  groufj)  of  these  youth 
is  less  delinquent  than  other  runaways,  but  somewhat  more  delinquent  than  the 
non-runner . 


Personality  characteristics  and  delinquent  behavior.     All  off  the  personality 
characteristics  suggest  that  these  youth  should  not  be  delinquent.     They  have 
good  self-esteem  and  all  of  the  alienation  variables  are  close  to  the  non-  / 
runner  averages,   i.e.,   these. youth  are  much  less  alienated  than  most  of  the 
other  runaways. 

Type  2:     Middle  c^ass  "loners:"     a  ''running  to"  model 

Girls  form  60%  of  tftais  group.     The  average  age  of  the  type  is  16.3  years. 


ERLC 


Fami ly  s i t ua t ion .  Ther£  are  no  serious  family  stresses  in  this  runaway  type . 
Social  class  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  thost  other  runaways.  This  is  perhaps 
reflected  in  higher  parental  self-esteem,  loiter  levels  of  parental  powerless- 
ness  and  social  estrangement.  The  parents  place  higher  than  average^Lchieve- 
ment  demands  on  these  youth  as  compared  to  mos,t  other  runaways.  There  is  not 
a  large  degree  of  negative  labeling  (as  in  the  other  runaway  types)  and  these 
parents  appear  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  child.  There 
is  a  low  level  of  protect iveness  and  a  higher  than  average  degree  of  autonomy. 
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School  situation.     The  school  situation  of  these  youth  also  appears  to  be 
highly  satisfactory.     Trrey  are  involved,  highly  aspiring  educationally,  and 
have  high  expectations  of  achieving  these  goals.     They-  appear  to  like  school 
and  are  positively  labeled  by  their  teachers. 

Peer  situation.     These  youth  have  few  friends   (compared  both  to  runtiers  and 
non-runners)  and  they  spend  larger  amounts  of   time  alone.     Although  their 
friendship  group  involves  some  normative  pressures  towards  delinquency,  and 
some  delinquent  behavior,    it  is  not  as  delinquent  as  that  of  most  of  the  other 
runner  types.  * 

Personality  characteristics  and  delinquent  behavior.     These  youth  thave  high 
self-esteem  and  are  not  especially  alienated.     They  have  low  levels  of  delin- 
quent activity. 

Type  3:    Autononomous  "older"  runaways 

Both  girls  and  boys  find  membership  in  this  type.     Average  age  is  16.1 
years* and  social  status  is  low. 

Family  situation.     The  family  situation  of  this  runaway  type  is  charac- 
terized by  a  high  level        freedom  and  .autonomy  for  the  youth.  Achievement 
demands  and  companionship  levels  are  very  low,  suggesting  some  degree  of  sep- 
aration between  the  parents  and  youth.     However,   in  most  respects,   t fie  family 
relat iofefcips  of  this  type  do  not  involve  rejection  or  mistreatment. 

\ 

School  situation.     The  most  marked  feature  of  the  school  situation  of 

-   •   1  \ 

these  youth   is  the  extremely  low  levels  of  academic  aspirations  aud  aciuU*mic 

0 

expectations.     On  these  variables,  these  youth  are  not  only  lower  than  non- 
runners,  but  $lso  lower  than  most  runaways.     Additionally,   these  youth  do 
not  like  school. 

■  *> 
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Peer  situation.     Although  these  youth  do  not  have  a  very  large  number  of 
friends,   they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time -with  their  friends.     As  with  Types 
]   and  2,   although  the  peer  pressures  of  this  group  involve  more  delinquent 
activity,   these  pressures  are  less "than  is  the  case  for  the  other  four  runaway 
types. 

Personality  characteristics  and  delinquent  behavior.     Self-esteem  is  near  that 
of  non-runners  and  levels  of  social  alienation  are  not  high.     Delinquent  behavior, 
although  slightly  higher  than  that  of  non-runaways ,   fs  low  in  comparison  to  other 
runaways . 

B.     Delinquent  Runaways 

The  four  runaway  types,  4,5,6  and  7,  which  are  described  in  this  section 
are  characterized  by  a  much  higher  level  of  delinquent  behavior  than  are  the 
three  types  which  are  described  above.     The  most  striking  difference  between 
the  two  classes — delinquent  and  non-delinquent — can  be  seen  in  the  personality 
variables.     Almost  ui^ormly,   the  delinquent  runners  have  higher  levels  of 
social  alienation  and   Lower  self-esteem.     These  differences  will  become  obvious 
during  the  following  descriptions. 

v 

Type  4:     Lower  social  class,  high  family  and  school  stresses:  high  delin- 
quency and  commitment  to  delinquent  peers 

v. 

Family  situation.     There  is  a  high  level  of  rejection  of  the  child,  in  this  type. 
Scores  for  negative  labeling,  parental  dissatisfaction,   expressive  rejection, 
affective  punishment,  deprivation  of  privileges,  and  perceived  parental  dissatis- 
faction  (by  the  youth)  are  all  significantly  high.     The  child,   in  turn,  has^  a  high 
level  of  rejection  for  his/her  parents.     The  parents  in  this  type  appear  set  on 
controlling  the  child,  since  there  are  high  scores  for  pro tec tiveness ,  denial  of 
autonomy,  physical  punishment  and  social  isolation. 
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Social  class  is  low.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  levels  of  parental 

powerlessness  and  parental  societal  estrangement  are  low,  while  parental  self- 
esteem  is  low.  - 


School  situation^     These  youth  have  low  levels  of  a^fc^j/ion  f°r  educational 
success  when  compared  to  non-runners.     They  are  somewhat  on  the  outside  of 
school  activities,  but  have  a  higher  than  average  desire  to  be  more  involved. 
Occupational  aspirations  also  are  very  low.     Negative  labeling  by  teachers  is 
low  compared  to  other  runners,  but  very  high  compared  to  non-runners. 

Peer  situation.     These  youth  have  many  friends  and, a  high  level  of  commitment 

to  their  friends.     Paradoxically,   they  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  by  them- 

\  ^ 
selves.     This  may  relate  to  parental  overprotection  and  control.     The  peers  of 

these  youth  are  highly  delinquent  and  the  youth  experience  high  levels  of 

normative  pressure  towards  delinquency. 

6  • 

Personality  variables  and  delinquent  behavior.     Normlessness ,  power lessness , 
high  societal  estrangement,  and  16w  self-esteem  characterize  these  youth.  They 
exhibit  a  high"  level  of  delinquent  behavior,   including:  breaking  and  entering; 
beating  up  on  people;   petty  theft;  and  truancy. 

Type  5:  Delinquent  girls  with  highfy  stressful  home  and  school  situations 
and  strong  peer  pressure  toward  delinquency  ^ 

A  majority  of  these  youth  are  female   (85%)  with  an  average  age  of  15.2 

years . 

Family  situation.     This  differs  from  the  previous  type  by  a  bias  towards  the 
middle  class.     High  levels  of  parental  over-protection  and  denial  of  autonomy 
to  the  youth  are  present.     Extremely  high  levels  of  parental  dissatisfaction, 
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parental  negative  labeling,  perceived  parental  rejection,  physical  abuse,  and 
differential  treatment  indicate  a  highly  unsatisfactory  home  situation.  The 
youth's  parent  rejection  score  is  also  extramely  high,   indicating  the  anger 
of  these  youth. 

School  situation.     These  youth  thoroughly  dislike  school.     They  have  low  in- 
volvement  in  school  and  have  minimal  aspiration  to  be  involved  in  school, 
Negative  labeling  by  teachers  is  extremely  high  and  the  youth  exhibit  low 
aspirations  for  educational  success  and  low  expectations  of  achieving  success. 
Occupational  aspirations  are  similarly  low. 

Peer  situation.     Thes^  youth  have  more  friends  than  average,   they  spend  little 
time  by  themselves,  and  are  highly'  committed  to  their  peers.     This  peer  group 
is  highly  delinquent  and  the  youth  experience  high  normative  pressures  toward 
delinquency.  -  '  * 

Personality  and  delinquent  behavior.     Exactly  the  same  pattern  of  personality 
variables  is  seen  in  ALL  of  the  delinquent  runaway  types,   i.e.,  high  alienation 

V  * 

(for  all  three  forms  of  alienation  measured)   low  self-esteem  and  high  delin- 
/ 

qu^nt  behavior,  e.g.,  petty  theft,  vandalism,  beating  up  on  other  kids,  drug 
usev  marijuana  jise  ,^glue-snif  f  ing  and  alcohol  use. 

Type  6:     High  social  class,   delinquent  youth:     Stressful,  rejecting 
family,   low  school ' involvement ,   and  high  commitment  to'del inquent  peers 
An  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  enter  this  type,  with  an  average  age 
of  15.6  years. 

A 

Family  situation.  The  family  situation  of  this  runaway  type  is  also  extremely 
stressful,  characterised  by  high  levels  of  parental  rejection,  negative  label- 

4 

o 

■ .  I'M 
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ing,  differential  treatment,  parental  dissatisfaction,  low  affective  reward, 
and  a  high  level  of  child's  rejection  of  parents. 

Social  class  is  high.     This  is  again  accompanied  by  high  levels  ©f  par- 
ental achievement  demands,  high  parent  self-esteem,   and  low  levels  of  soci-al 

estragement  and  power lessness .  " 

* 

An  important  feature  of  the  family  situation  of  these  youth  is  that  high 
levels  of  freedom    are  gran£e4  to  the  youth.     Scores  for-  parental  protective- 
ness  and  power  are  significantly  low. 

School  situation.     These  youth  have  low  involvement  in  school  and  little  aspira- 
tion to  increase  this  involvement.     As  with  the  other  delinquent  runaway  youth 
types,   these  youth  are  highly  negatively  labeled  by  teachers.     The  youth,  in 
turn,  hold  highly  negative  attitudes  towards  school. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  delinquent  runaway  types,  however,   these  youth 
have  high  educational  expectations  and  high  aspirations  to  succeed  education- 
ally.    This  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  higher  social  class  of  these  " 
youth.     Crade  levels  are  average  or  above.     In  regard  to  occupation,  however, 
these  high  aspirations  do  not  hold.     These  youth  appear  to  be  distinctly  un- 
interested in  occupational  success . 

Peer  situation.     These  youth  hav.e  fewer  /riends  than  most  youth,  while  at  the  - 
same  time  having  a  higher  level  of  commitment  to  these  friends  than  either  non- 
runaways  or  other  runaways.     They  spend  more  time  alone  than  most  youth.     As  in 
Type  5,   the  peer  group  is  highly  delinquent  and  these  youth  experience  strong 
normative  pressure  toward  deviance. 

4    Personality  and  delinquent  behavior.     This 'profile  follows  the  same  pattern  as 

r 

that  found  in  Type, 5 .     Among  the  delinquent  acts  indulged  in  by  this  group  are: 
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y 

joy-riding;  vandalism;   theft  of.  $50  or  more;  use  and  sale  of  hard  drugs;  break- 
ing  a/id  entering. 

■  *  < 

Type  7:     Young  males  with  highly  stressful  hom<^  and  school  situations  and 

high  commitment  to  delinquent  peers.  m  • 

A  majority  of  this  type  of  runaway  are  boyfe   (72%).     The  average  age  of  th^e 

cluster  is  14.0  years. 

x> 

Family  situation..,    Parental  dissatisfaction,   low  nurturance  high  negative  label- 
ing, differential  treatment,  child^s  re j  ec  tion  *>of  parents  and  perceived  parental 
rejection  of  t;he  youth  are  found  4n  this  generally  unsatisfactory  family  sit- 
uaj:  ion .  •* 

Parental  achievement  demands  are  low  and  there  is  a  high  level""of  tolerance 
v  >  ■ 

both  of  the  child's  deviance  and  also  Q,f  the  parent's  own  deviance.  Affective 

reward  and  instrumental  companionship  are  very  low,  while  high  expressive  re- 
jection indicates  that  the  child  is  in  an  emotional  "push-out"  situation.  The 
child's  responses  on  the  -Bronf renbrenner  scales  confirm  this  extreme  rejection. 

*i  - 

School  situation.  The  school  situation  of  these  -youth  also  is  evidently  dreadful. 
It  falls  below  not  only  the  non-runaway,  but  also  below  ALL  of  the  other  runp 
away  types.     They  are  almost  completely  uninvolved  in  school -activities  and 
have  no  interest  in  being  involved.     They  have  the  most  negative  attitudes  to 
school  of  all  the  runaway  types  and  have,  by  far,   the  highest  negative  labeling 
scores  by  teachers.     Their  grade  levels  are  extremely  low,  and  they  have  low 
educational  aspirations  and  expectations.     Occupational  aspirations  are  high 
and  unrealistic,  given  that  £heir  expectations  fell  well  below  their  aspirations. 
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Peer  situation.     These  .yfrut'h  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  with  their  friends  and 
are  highly  committed  to  their  friends.     These  peers  are  highly  delinquent,  and 
the  youth  in  this  type  experience  strong  normative  pressure  toward  defiant  ' 
T>efiavldr .  -      *  « 


Personality  and  delinquent  behavior.     Again,   the jame  general  pattern  of  high 
social  alienation  &nd  low  self-esteem  is  found  in  this  type  as .  in  types^4,5  and 
6.     Among  the  delinquent  acts  committed  by  this  group  are  petty  theft,  breaking 
and  entering,  beating  up  on  other  kids;  gang  fights,  use  of  force  to  get  money, 
marijuana  use,  sale  of  mar  ij  uana truancy  ,  use  and  sale  of  hard  drugs,  and 
liquor  consumption.      v_  - 
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Testing  the  typology  / 

A.  Concurrent  Validity  1    «   '  , 

Tables  El-Ell     outline  the,  results  of  a  series  of  one-way  analyses  of. 
variance  which  were  conducted  using  all  of  the  scaled  etiological  variables, 

including  those  which  had  not  been  utilized  in    creating  ttie  typology.  * 

4 

An  examination  of  these  tables  vjill  indicate  that  numerous  statistically  sig- 
nificant  differences  were  faun^  between  the  types  for>  their  sjcores  on  such 
valida//ion  variables.       A  good  example  is  parental  self-esteim  which  reaches 
high  significance  for  the  inter-type  differences.  Additionally,   all  of  these 
differences  appear  %.o  be  in  line  with  the  various  theoretical  considerations. 

B.  Statistical  Separateness  of  the  Types  Q 

We  additionally  examine  the  degree  to  which  the  various  types  can  be  differ- 

■r  ■  ■  '  ,  /  ^ 

entiated  from  each  other  by  the  use  of  tt^e  ^tepwlse  discriminant  procedure. 
This  provides    a   useful    graphic   representation   of    the    t;ypology  and 
further  tests  the  degree  to  which  the  different  cases  within  th€  sample  can  be 
accurately  classified  into  their    appropriate  type.  This  latter  procedure 

involves  probability  calculations  for  the  type  membership  of  each  yotath,  based 

-    >     f  / 
purely  upon  his  scores  on  the  input  predictor  variables  (see  BMD,   1974).  Tt)e 

* 

probability  calculation  program  has  no^-fitlQrmation  regarding  th(*p»  correct-actual 

type  membership   (the^e  procedures  haVe^beeir  utilized  previously  to  examine 

runaway  typologies,  see  Brennan,  et.  al.,  1974)  /; 
»'  *■ 

First  discriminant  trial  using  youth  measures  only 

Table      23a      indicates  that  the  most  powerful  youth-generated  variable  in 

\  <  \ 

differentiating  between  £he  diff^rept  types  ar^'  as  follows:  educational|  expec- 
tations; perceived  parental  rejection;  perceived  paxcntal^dissatisf action;  and 

:  \ 
^  \ 

self-reported  delinquency.     In  relation  to  the'earlier  schematic  diagram'  of  the- 

■    #  W,  * 


9 
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differences  between  the  various  types,  it  is  clear  that  these  variables  would 
obviously  serve  the  basic  purposes  of  differentiating  between  runaways  who 
have  stressful  versus  non-stressful  family  situations,  and  between  -runaways 
who  have  good  and  bad  school  situations ,  and  finally  between  mnaways  ^ho  have 
a  high  level  of  delinquency  and  those  who  have  a  low  level  of  delinquency. 


&  ,      -  Table     23  a' 

Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis  to  Differentiate  Between,  Seven  Types  of 
Youthful  Runaways :x  Youth  Variables' Only 


Step 
Mo. 

1 

2 


5 

6 
7 
8 


4 

10 


34 


Variable7 

Educational  Expectations 

Perceived  Parental 
Rejection 

Perceived  Parental 
Dissatisfaction 

Self-reported  Delinquency 

Power. 

Povjerlessness 

Affective  Reward 

'-Child  Battery  * 

Expressive**  Rejection 

Aspiration  for  School 
In vo lvemsn  t 


i        Principled  Discipline 


F-Ratio 
33.1 

25'' 1 

9.2 
8.0 
7.2 
5.9 
4.4 
3.8 
3.4 


U-Statistic 


.44 


3.1 


20 


.23 

j 

.17 
.13 
.10 
t08 
.07 

r 

.06 
.05 

.04 
011 


%  Correctly 
Classified 

21.8 
49.1 

57. 0> 

62.4 
'  67.9 

70.9 

75.8 

78.2 
"  76.4 

78.8 


'92.1 
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Regarding  the  correct  classification  of  the  youth  into  their  appropriate 

■        ,     -  •  J 

types,  an  examination  of  the  table  given  above,  shows  that  there  is  a  very 

rapid  increase  in  tfhe  numbers  of  youth  correctly  classified  with  each  successive 

variable  that  is  added.     Ifith  only  five  variables  -utilized ,  nearly  70%  of  the1 

sample  is  correctly  classified. 

The  scatter  diagram, given  below,   indicates  the  plot  of  the  seven  types 

/the  space  of  the  first  two  discriminant  functions.     The  genera^  „separ at  ion 

of  types  1,   2  and  3   (non-delinquent)   from 'types  4,5,6  and  7   (delinquent)  can  be 

•  » 

seen. 

Figure  13 

Scatter  Plot  of  Seven  Runaway  Types  in  Discriminant  Space:* 
Using  Youth  Variables  Only 
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Second  discriminant  trial:     Using  parent  measures  only 

Table  23b  indicates  the  most  effective  ^parental  measures  in  differentiating 
between  the  seven  etiological  runaway  types.     Onfe  notices  immediately  that  the 
percentage  of  correct ^c^asslf ication  using  only  parent  variables  is  dramatically 
lower  than  for  the'  youth  variables  alone  or  for  the  use  of  parent  and  youth 
measures   iointly.     After  the  first  and  best  ten  parent  measures  were  empirically 
selected  for  the  descriminant  ^function,     the  level  of  correct  classification 
into  the  seven  types  reached  only  52^1%.     The  corresponding  ten  best  youth  % 
^measures  produced  a  78.8%  level  of ^lassif icatory  accuracy.   The  ten  empirically 
best  measures  *a*rawn  from  both  parent  and  youth  variables  produced  on  82.4%  level' 
of  classif icatory  accuracy.     It  is  clear  tk^t  parental  measures  alone  fall  far 
short  of  the  goal  of  separating  runaways  into  their  seven  etiological  types, 


V 
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Ta^le  23b, 

Stepwise  Discriminant  AEy|-Lysis  to  Differentiate  Between, Seven 
Ty^pes^'of  Youthful  Runaways :     Parent  Variables  .Only 


Step 
No. 

1 


5 

4 

V 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Variable 


Protectiveness 

Parental  Achievement 
Demands 

Parental  Negative  Labelling 
Power 

Indulgence 
Self-esteem 
Societal  Estrangement 
Parental  Dissatisfaction 
effective  Comp4ni°nsnip 
Life  Events  ~  * 


F-Ratiq 
12.4 
7.1 

7.3 
4.1 
3.5 
2.5 
2.4 
.2.5 
2.4 

2:0 


U-^Statistic 
.68 
.53 

.42 
.36 
.32 

.29  ' 

'.26 

.24 

.22 

.20 


7.  Correctly 
Classified 

23.6%  „ 

36.4%' 

42.4%  . 
41.-2% 
43.6%  . 
45.5% 
46.1% 
47.3% 
*46.7% 
52.1% 


25 


Principled  Discipline 


0.2 


.11 


^58.  2% 


/ 
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'       Second  -discriminant  trial:  Usinga  joint  set  of"  youth  and  parent  variables 

Table     23c      below  indicates  the  results  oi  a  similar  analysis  using  a  joint ( 
set  of  youth  and  parent  variables.'   The  results  are  remarkably  similar  with  the 
same  basic:  differentiations  being  made— i.e.,  family  stress,  school  stress,  and 
self-reported  delinquency.     Social  class  would  obviously  enter  int&  the  discrim-, 
inations    that  are  being  made  due  to  its  correlation  with  certain  of  these  variabl 

Again,  it  can  be  noted  that  there  is. a  rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
youth  correctly,  classified  with  each  addition  to  the  stepwise  analysis. 


Tabie      23c  t  ' 

Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis  of  Seven  Youthful  Runaway  Types: 
Based  on  Joint  Scoring  of  Youth  and  Parental  Variables 


Step 
No.- 


4 
5 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 


Vaf. 
No.' 

36 
65 

17 
72 

C 

63 


39 
25 

58 
8 


Variable 

Educational  Expectations 

Perceived  Parental 
Rejection 

> 

Protectiveness  (parent 

percepkipn) 
Self-reported  Delinquency 

Perceived  Parental 
Dissatisfaction 

Differential  Treatment 

Occupational  Expectations 

Parental  Negative 

Labelling  v  1 

Power  (youth  perception) 

Parental  Achievement 
Demands 


F-Ratio 
33.1 

'  25.1 
.11.7 
9.0 

■  j 

7.8 
6.5 
5.4 

4.2 
3.4 

3.2 


U-Statistic 
'.44 

.23 
.16 

o 

.12 

.09 
.07 
.06 

.05 
.04 

.04 


'%  Correctly 

Classified^ 

 o 

21.8  - 


49.1 
58.8 
63.6 

69.7 
,71.5 
74.5 

77.0 
81. 2 

82.4 
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The  classification  matrix  at  the  10th  step  of  the  analysis  indicates  that 
82%  of  the  sample  has  been  correctly  classified".  This  selves  tb  reinforce  t6e 
degree  of  separateness  of  the  various  types. 


Table  24 

Final  C/Lassif ication  Matrix  Using  10  Variables 


Actual  Type 

Membership  Membership  Generated  by  Discriminant  Function 

1         2         3         k  5         6  7 


1     "     1  30 


9 

ERIC 


01  a® 


14         1        1        2        'a        2  0 
0        15°        0         0,0         0  0 


16  1^1*0 


5  ,  ,  s    0         0         6  ■     -  1  m  .  19  0 

6  1         1         0         2         0  23 


\         0  1         0         0         1  .19 
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^     Third  discriminant"  trial:  Separating  Types  3,4  and  5  ori  youth  variables  only 
Further  work  was  done  to  examine  the  degree  of  separation  between  the  runaway 
types  in  more  detail.     Table      25        indicates  that  with  only  six  variables , 
Types  and  5  could        easily  separated '(see  the  scatter  plot  below)  and  that 

862"o^  the  youth  involved  could  be  correctly  classified. 


■  Table  2.5 

Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis  to  Examine  the  Separation 
of  Three  Lower  Socio-economic  "Runaway  Types:     Using  Youth  Scales  Only 


Step  Var.  '  m*  %  Correctly 

No . 


4 


Wo.  Variable    -         v  F-Value      UrStatistic  Classified 


1  68        Power^essness  (youth),  46.23  .46  67.9 

2  65        Parental  Rejection r 

(youth  perception)  >      15.31  .33  74.1 

3  63        Parent  Djlgsati'sf action 

'  *  (youth  perception)  12.01  .25  83.9 


5  72        Self-reported  Delinquency  7.52       -         .17"  84.0 

6  52    '    Social  Isolation  7.04  .14      <    •  86.4 


35.       Educational  Aspiration      m  8.00  .21  .       85.2  / 
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Figure     ,  16 

Scatter  Plot  of  Three  Runaway  fypes  fea  Discriminant  Space 
Analysis  Based  on  Youth  Variables 
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Fourth  discriminant  trial,:  Testing  the  separation  between  Types  1,2,6  and  7 
Table     '  26       given  below,   indicates  -that  with  only  six  variables  there 
is  an  87%  correct  classification  of  the  youth  involved  in  these  four  types 

of  runaways-  0 

The  scatter  plot  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  separation  between 

these  types.  .       ,  •   \  - 


> 

TabLe  .„  26  * 
Multiple  Stepwise  Discriminant  Analysis  of* Four  Runaway  Types 
Using  Youth  Variables  Only 


•  Step 

Var. 

%  Youth 

Mo. 

No.  . 

F- Ratio 

U-Statistic 

Correct.  Class 

*  1 
2 

36  - 
64 

Educational  Aspirations 

M 

Child's  Rejection  of  Parents 

•  36.65 
16.95 

*.26 

46.4 
61.9 

.  3/' 

72 

Self-repor ted  Delinquency 

13.80 

.17 

71.4 

4 

70 

Normlessness  (youth) 

7.46 

.13 

75.0 

5 

58 

Power  (youth  report) 

7.47  • 

.10 

86.9 

9 
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Figure    *  16         v  / 
Scatter  Plot  <?f  Fpur  MiddleTclass  tfunavray  Types 
Using  Youth  Variables  Only  - 
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Relationship  between  tbe  theoretical  typology  and  the  empirical  typology 

The  raajot  causal  implications  within  the  theoretical  taxonomy  have  beeia 
shown  by  thjfe  empirical  analysis  to  be  power fully  associated  with  runaway  i 
activity.  /Family  stresses       straddle  -both  .the  delinquent  runaway 
classes  aAd  the  lesser  delinquent  runaway  types.     Modelling  opportunities — 
as  assessed  by  friend's  delinquency,  and  normative  pressure  towards  deviance — 
additionally  enter  the  empirical  typology  as  important  discriminating  features  , 

between  the  delinquent  and  non-delis^quent  runaieays. 

I         .  <* 

fiighly  delinquent  slower  social  status  runaway  type  were  found  in  the  empirical 

/  * 
analysis.     This  confirms  the  postulated  "delinquent  runner"  groups  of  the 

theoretical  typology.'    The  further  sub-division  into  conflict  and  criminal 
adaptations  is  not  clear,  however,  from  the  empirical  analysis.     Type  1  ap- 
pears to  fit  the  "escapist"  model  as  proposed  in  the  theoretical  typology. 

iere  are  two* additional  non-delinq^nt  empirical  types  (i.e.,  types  2  and  3) 
/which  fit  aspects  of  the  "running  to"  theoretical  paradigm.     Numerous  incon- 
sistencies,  however,  can  be  noticed,  e.g.,. type  3  has  a  higher  level  of.delin- 
quent  behavior  than  might  be  expected.     These  analyses     indicate  that 
the  separation  of  the      sub-types  may  depend  on  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  personal  motivational  characteristics  of  the  youth. 

A  very  detailed  analysis  could  be  possible,  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
empirical  and  theoretical  types  I     Since  the  major  postulates  of  the  theore-  • 
tical  typology  are  largely  supported  by  the  empirical',  analysis  we  will  not 
explore  the  innumerable  contrasts  that  could  be  made  between  these  real  and 
ideal  types*     A  general  observation,  however ,  is  that  the  empirical  results 
indicate  a  much  more  complex  inter-locking  of  the  various  influences.     The  pars imon- 
ians     theoretical  separation  made  in  the  earlier  section  seems  unrealistic  in 
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»  »  t 

the  light  of  the  empirical  typology.' 

Utilizing  the  episodic  classification ,  ,it  is  possible  to  see  the  basic 

t 

division  of  "non-radical  adventure"  p  "autonomy"  and  "escapist"  runaways. 

This  episodic  classification  usefully  augments  the'etiologicalTN^ypology  in 

regard  to  clarification  of  the  specific  motivational  features  for  running 

♦ 

away. 
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4.8  THE^DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR  OF  RUNAWAYS ,  NON-RUNAWAYS,  AND  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  RUNAWAYS* 

*  i 

An  imporfhnrt  aspect  of  the  present  research  has  been  to  examine  the  patterns 

of  delinquent  behavior  which  are  to  be  1 ound  associated  with  runaway  youth. 

<  f, 

There  is  jLnterest  in  knowing'  the  degree  to  which  ^uch  runaway  youth  are  either 

more  or\ess  delinquent  than  youth  who  do  not  run  away.     There  is  further  in- 

terest  in  knowing  ttie  extent  of  delinquent  behavior  before  and^ during  the  actual 

•  » 

runaway  episode.     Finally  there  is  an  interest  in  knowing  the  degree  to  which 

different  Icinds  of  runaways  can  either  be  s^en  as  highly  delinquent  or  not  v 

v  *     "  J  ' 

delinquent.     A  further  aspect  of  this  work  pn  the  cqjicomitant  patterns  of 

delinquent  behavior  ^eals  with  whether  thos<£  youth  who  run  away*  only  once  are 

either  more,  or  less  delinquent  than  those  who  have  .admitted  multiple  runaway 

episodes.     It  should  be  noted  that  there  may  be  several  types  of  runaways  each 

of  which  may  show  a  different  pattern  of  delinquent  behavior',    .These  distinctions 

a£e  obscured  by  the  global  comparison  of  runaways  vs .   non-runaways  described  in 

the  earlier  sections.  ^  f 

Comparisons  between  runaways  and  non-runaways  regarding  delinquent  activity 

Table  27  below  indicates  the  frequency  with  which  a  variety  of  different 
behaviors  are , commit  ted  by  youth  in  these  basic  classes.     A  striking  pattern 
of  differences  emerges  from  this  analysis..     On  petty  theft,  vandalism,  beating 
up  on  other  people,   gang  fighting,  joy  riding,  all  forms  of  drug  taking,  and 

4  r 

Cy 

drug  sale,   the  runners  emerge  as  being  far  more  delinquent  than  do  the  non- 
runners. 


*While  the  delinquent  activities  which  comprise  the  measure  of  general  delinquent 
behavior  vary  in  seriousness,   the  reliability  of  the  total  scale   (see  page  79) 

is,hi$h  enough  that  one  may  assume  with  confidence  that  the  items  vary  Logether, 

o 
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Delinquent  behavior  during  the  actual  runaway  episode 

Table  27  again  indicates  the  delinquent  activity  wt)4ch  occurred  during 
the  runaway  episode.     It  can  be  seen  that  although  the  frequency  of  the  com- 
mission  of  different  delinquent  behaviors  is  no%  as  high  as  it  was  for  the  12 
month  period  prior  to  the  episode,,  it  Is  still  very  high  in  comparison  to  that 
of  non-rur?ners .     j  * 

*    Specif  ically „  taking  a  car  without  the  ov/ners  permission,  all  forms  of  drug 
use,  and  sale  of  drugs  are  fax  higher  than  for  the  non-runavjay  sample.  When 
it  Is  realized  that  this  comparison  'is  being  made  for  a  time  period  which  may 
only  be  a  few  days  as 'compared  to  a  time  period  which  is  of  12  months  duration 
it  can  be  appreciated  that  the  runaways  ar©  'involved  in  a  high  rate  of  commission 
of  delinquent  acts  during  the  actual  runavjay  episode. 

Delinquent  behavior  of  the  different  etiological  types  of  runaways 

The  section  describing  the  typology  of  runaways  according  to  patterns  of 
etiological^cKaxacteristics  has  established  that  different  levels  of -delinquent 


ERIC 


activity  are  associated  with  different  etiological  types.     *These  differences 
in  delinquency  were  shown  to  be  associated  with  distinct  levels- of  social 
alienation,  peer  delinquency,  and  normative  pressure  from  peers  towards  delinquent 
activities.     Table  28  indicates  the  frequency  with  which  different  delinquent 
activities  are  committed  by  the  seven  different  runners  types.  ^ 

Type  1,  2  and  3  are  considerably  less  delinquent  than  the  remaining  types 
4,  5,  6  and  7.     It  can  be  further  noted  that  types  1  and  2  are  not  mdch  more 
delinquent  than  the  non-runaways.     Type  3  is  more  delinquent  than  the  non- 
runners  but  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  lower  in  delinquent  activity  as 
compared  to  high  delinquency  runaway  typos,  that  on  balance,  we  prefer  to 
classify  it  as  a  "low-delinquency"  runaway  type  3. 
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Delinquent  behavior  of  the  behavioral  episodic  types 

Table  29  in  this  section* provides  the  profiles  of  delinquent  activity 
.of  the  five  episodic  types.     Although  it  is  clear  that  all  of  these  profiles  % 
are  oruch  higher  in  delinquent  activity  than  the  non-runners  they  all  have 
hi^h  levels  of  delinquent  activity.     Type  4  (difficult  long-term  escapist-girls) 
has  a  sofirewhat  louer  level  of  ^delinquent  activity  than  the  other  and  episodic  . 

I  O 

types.     Type  2D  on  the  otheK_hand  (deliberate,  plumed  episodes),  has  a  mtjch 
higher^ level  of  delinquent  behavior — including  theft use  of  force  to  get 
money,  car  theft,  breaking  and  entering,  and  so  on. 

Delinquent  behavior  of  multiple  and  single  tim<£  runaways 

Table  29  continues  the  description  of  the  delinquent  behavior  of  runaways 
by  contrasting  single  and  multiple  runaways  x-jith  non-runners.'    Two  immediate 

conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  table.     Firstly,  the  multiple  runners  are 

A  ■ 

much  more  delinquent  than  the  single  time  runners.     This  is  true  for  ALL  of 
the  behavior  listed^in  this  tabl£.     Secpndly,  the  single  time  runners  are  much 
sore  delinquent  than  the  non  runners.     This  is  an  important  finding  since  the 
dichotomy  of  single  Versus  multiple  had  been  mentioned  earlier  by  Shellow  et.  al. 
(1967)  in  suggesting  that  the  single  (occasional)  runners  x-jere  essentially 
gCiailar'  to  ordinary  youth  in  contrast  to  a  multiple-runner  type  who  x-jas  highly 

i 

delinquent.     The  present  table  confirms  Shellow1 s  conclusion  regarding  the 

■  9 

high  delinquency  of 'tne  multiple  runner.  On  the  other  hand  .the  present  research 
suggests  that  single-time  runners  (as  a  class)  are  also  fairly  delinquent. 
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4.9  SERVICES 


Use  of  and  satisfaction  i^ith  existing  services  ,  •'  • 

The  frequency  of  use  of  various  agencies  and  sources  of  help  by  runaways  ^ 
and  their  families  are  given  in  Tables  ,1-1  to  1-16.        *These  tables -also 
indicate  the  degree  of  helpfulness  of  these  sources  as  experienced  by  the 
family  member  who  used  them.     A  summary  of  the  overall  usage  ^fici  ascribed 
helpfulness  is  given  in  table    30  • 

The  "other  categories  include  several  infrequently  used  sources  of  help, 
usua\ly  unique  to  only  a  few  cases.     These  include  lawyers,  citizen  band  radio^  clubs, 

and  various:iocal  activity  and  social  groups.-   The.  reasons  parents  seek'  help  ate  the 

*  \      -  *  • 

following:     aid  in  locating  youth,  professions!  counseling,  and  non-professional  • 

Xs,  ...4) 

advice.  '  Help  was  sought  from  the  various  sources  based  on  the  parents  perception  ' 
of  their  ability  to  meet  these  ne£di^.  Youth^sought  help  in  order  to  find  a  place 
to  stay,   to  seek  advice  and  comfort,. end  to  obtain  professional  counseling. 


The  following  tables  indicate  that  of  parents,  help  was  sought  most 
commonly  by  mothers  or  both  parents  jointly.     For  most  sources  of  help,  the 
mean  helpfulness  score  lies  in  the  not  especially  to  somewhat' helpful  range,   thus  4 
indicating  a  medium  level  <of  satisfaction  with  the  felt  helpfulness  of  the 
various  sources.-  The  actual  range  of  helpfulness  responses  for  the  various 
sources  runs  from  not  helpful  at  all  to  very''  helpful ,  and  the  counts  for 
particular  sources  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the  tables.     The  most  commonly 
used  sources  of  help  utilized  by  parents  are  social  service  agencies,  police, 
relatives-f rieods,  and  schools  ?  in  that  order. 

The  sources  of  help  most  frequently  used  by  youth  are  relatives-friends  and 
social  service  agencies.  Relatively  few  of  the  runaway  youth  made  use  of  any  J* 
other  services  either  before,  during,  or  after  runaway  episodes'.     As  with  parents, 

youth  gave  mean  helpfulness,  scores  in  the  not  especially  to  somewhat  helpful 

i  t 
t    ■  .  / 

range  for  most  sources. 
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TABLE    30       SUMMARY  OF  USE  AND  SATISFACTION  Him  EXISTING  SERVICES 


n  Parents 


Number  of  Tintes 
Used 


Relatives- 
Friends  100 

Police             >  141 

School  75 

Minister,  Priest,  , 

Rabbi      ■  45 

Runaway  House   *  12 

Social  Seirvice 

Agency       *  178 


Mean 
Tlelpf  ulness 

3.8 

3.5  * 
2.8 


3.9 
4.1  ' 

3.9 


Youth 


Number  of  T3&es. 
Used.  . 


122 
12 
18 

5 
12 

71 


Mean  < 
Helpfulness 

4.3 

3.75 

4.2 

3.3 
4.1 


3. 


Doctor-M.D. 
Psychiatrist 

Other 


22 
27 

85 


4.4 
3.8 

3.7 


Helpfulness  Scores 

5  =  Very  Ij^pful 

4  °  Somewhat  ^helpful 

3  D  Not  especially  helpful 

> 

2  =  Not  helpful 

1  «  Not  helpful  at  all  - 

V 

r 


5 
18 

31 


3.3 
2.8 

3.8 
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Requ&sts  for  other  services 

Ujfable     31    presents  the  frequency  with  which  various  services  not 
currently  available  (as  defined  by  respondents*)  were  requested  by  both 
parents  and  youth.     The  "other"  categories  contain  a  myriad  of  different, 
requests,  often  not  directly  related  to' the  ^vision  of  services.  Requests 
for  "phone  numbers  of  youth's  friends" ,  "unprejudiced  teachers",  "a  tough 
judge  who  will  put  kids  In  juvenile  hall",  provid^  examples. 

The  most  striking  observation  in  table    31     is  the  preponderance  of 
requests  for  services  which  might  be  placed  under  the  general  ruberic  of  ^ 
"family  counseling".     Placing  family,  psychiatric,  and  crisis  counseling 
under  £his  heading,  48%  of  all  requests  for  services  by  parents  were  for 
family  counseling,  and*  41%  ot  all  youth  requests  are  for  similar  services. 
If  the  "other"  categories  which  contain  many  answers  not  directly  related  to 
services,  are  omitted,   these  percentages  are  70%  and  58%,  respectively. 
Importan/ly,  many  of  these  requests  are  for  services  prior  to  the  first 
runaway  episode,  tfius  indicating  an  early  awareness  on  the  part  of  both  parent 
and  youth  of  problems  or  difficulties  for  which  help  ostensibly  would  be 
sought,   if  it  were  available.     In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  some^ 
parents  and  a  few  youth  have  asked  for  affordable  services,  which;  based  on 
the  list  given  by  respondents  implies  affordable  family  counseling.  This 
request  for  affordable  family  counseling  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  finding  of 
the  services  daty     Along  with  these  requests , 1  several  parents  indicated  the 
need  for  a  referral  source  to  aid  them  in  locating  such  services.     A, well  ad- 
vertised refepal  service  mi>ght  thus  be  considered  a  part  of  needed  family 
counseling  services. 

ThsT  second  most  frequently  requested  service  is  for  well  advertised 
runaway  shelters.    While  youth  requested  this  service  more  often  than  parents 
both  expressed  a  need  for  such  shelters.     The  relatively  low  use  of  the  one 

2 16 


2m 

*  „ 

runaway  house  in  the  area  of  Colorado  sampled,  4s  shown  in  the  use  of  existing 
services  data,  is  indicative,  perhaps,  of  the  need  of  advertising,  as  well  as 
providing?  runaway  shakers.; 

The  last*  major  request  for  services  comes  from  parents  only  and  re- 
quests  a  greater  effort  by  police  to  locate  missing  youth.     While  a  majority 
(  of  parents  felt  that  police  had  been  somewhat  to  very  helpful,  as  can  be 

seenin  the  useof  services  section,  a  good  number  felt  that  only  minor  efforts 

t 

to  locate  their  child  had  been  initiated  by  police.     Based  on  interviewer 
reports,  these  parents  felt  ver>  strongly  about  the  perceived- lack  of 
police  involvement. 
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Section  5:  Feasibility 
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5.1  INCIDENCE  ESTIMATION 


An  important  initial  step  in  the  estimation  of  the  incidence  of  runaway 
through  a  survey  of  households  is  the  correct  identification  of  those  house- 
holds  which  contain  a  runaway.     Such  identification  depends  on  two 
factors.     Firsts,  what  question  or  qvrestions  are  to  be  ^asked  to  locate  runaway 
youth  and  second ,  which  member  qf  a  household  should  answer  these  questions. 
The  definitional  problem  depends,   in  part,  on  determining  for  exactly  what 
type  of  behaviors  incidence  estim ates <are desired.     This  matter  is  discussed 
in  the  recommended  questionnaire  section.     In  determining  whai  family  member 

J  0 

should  be  used  as  a  respondent,  the  results  from  this  current  study  provide 
some  information  -     In  the  following,  these  results  are  outlined.     It  is  assumed 
that  an  adult  in  each  household  of  the  selected  sample  would  be  contacted  to 
determine  the  presence  of  10-17  year  old  youth.     The  respondents  referred  to 
below  are  thus  the  respondents  within  youth  households. 


Parents  as  respondents 

The  use  of  parents  as  primary  respondents  for  a  survey  examining  runaway 
requires  that  their  responses  about  whether  one  of  their  children  has  run  away 
be  valid,  that  they  be  knowledgeable  about  the  runaway  episode,  and  that  they 
be  willing  to  provide  episodic  information  to  an  interviewer.     In  this  current 
study 9  parents  were  both  knowledgeable  and  willing  to,  provide  information  • 
about  runaway  episodes],  although  youth  respondents  were  able  to  provide 
more  detailed  episodic  information.     The  validity  of  the  parent  response  for 
the  original  identification  of  runaway  is,  however,   'questionable.  Within 
the  class  of  serious  runaways  contained  in  the  probability,  sample,  in  four  of 
the  28  cases  parents  denied  that  any  of  their  children  had  been  gone  from  home 
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^t^te "their  permission.     Within  the  parent-.control  youth  runaway  class,  20 
of  the  45  runaway  cases  were  not  admitted  by  the  parent.     Since  the  discovery 
of  this  invalidity  comes  from  the  control  sample,  which  is  itself  only  a 
sample -of  those  households  where  parents  denied  that  their  children  had  been 
gone  from  home  without  permission,  the  actual  error  rate  from  parent  report 
is  likely  to  be  even  higher  than  that  indicated  by  the  above  figures.  ^This 
relatively  high  rate  of  false  negative 'parent  report  of  runaway,  ' indicates 
that  using  parents  as  the  primary  respondents  in  a  survey  designed  to  measure 

the  incidence  of  runaway  where  runaway  is  based  on  an  eight  hour  criterion, 

could  lead. to  quite ^inaccurate  estimates.  » 

It  could  be  argued  that  it  is  not  the  parent  but  the  youth  in  the  control 
sample  that  provided  erroneous  reports.     Examination  of  the  "control-runaway 
youth"  characteristics,  however,  indicates  that  these  youth  are  spread  out 
across  both  age  and>  ethnic  categories.     Thus,  itr  is  not  a  matter  of  reports 
from  only  younger  youth,  from  whom  reports  of  trivial  absences  have  been 
^Exaggerated,  nor  does  it  result  from  a  viewpoint  taken  by  a  particular  ethnic 
group.     Furthermore,  the  interviewers \  Impression  of  those  control  youth  res- 
'pendents,  who  stated  that  they  had  runaway,  was  that  the  youth  had  been  open 
and  honest  (cases  where  there  was  serious  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  xy 
spondents  are  not  included  in  the  frequency  of  false  negative  parent  repq|t,  as 
given  above) .  "  v  | 

Based  on  these  findings,  it  appeals  that- at  least  for  runaway  based  on  an  . 
eight  hour  criterion,  parent  report  of  runaway,  by  itself,  should  not  be  used 
for  the  identification  of  households  which  contain  a  runaway. 
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Youth  as  respondents  •* 

Another  option  for  the  choice  of  primary  respondent  would  be  a  youth  of 

a  selected  household.     In  the  current  study,  whenever  a  parent  indicated  that 

there  was  a  runaway,  if  the  youth  involved  was  interviewed,  he  confirmed  the 

parent  report.     Since  youth  reports-  woulii  also  decrease  the  number  of  false 

negative  reports  that  would  be  obtained  fprom  parents 9  using  youth  as  primary 

respondent  might  result  in  more  accurate  estimates  of  the  incidence  of 

runaway.     Youth  reports,  as  oppp^ci  to  parent  only  reports,  vjould  also  provide 

y  ©ore  detailed  information  about  runaway  episodes. 
/  *  T 

f   *         As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6B  of  the  methodology  section ,q within  the  confines 

of  those  parents  willing  to  participate  in  this  study,  no  parent  refused 

/         permission  to  interview  his  or  her  child. *  Thus,  parent  refusal  to  allow 

youth  to  be  interviewed  does  not  appear  to.  be  a  significant  problem. 

Using  youth  as  the  primary  respondent  presents  some  logistical  problems, 

however.     The  experience  of  this  study  indicates  that  it  is  often  more  difficult 

to  find  a  youth  at  home,  and  a  good  deal  of  effort  may  be  required  to  obtain 

a  youth  interview.     In  addition,  some  youth  will  not  be  located^^ In  th^^rlous 

runaway  sample  of  this  study,  in  5  of  the  28  cases  the  youth  ^ks  unavailable 

and  could  not  be  interviewed  *  and  in  the  parent-control  youth  sample  1 

*> 

additional  such  case  was  encountered  (see  Table  6B) .     Other  logistical  problems 
include  the  necessity  of  gaining  piSfent  permission  to  interview  a  child  when 
^     the  parents,  are  not  themselves  interviewed.     This  situation  may  affect  the  re- 
fusal rate,  since  parent-interviewer  rapport  would  not  be  established.  Also, 
a  youth  may  not  be  able  to  reliably  report  on  the  activities  of  his  siblings, 

*  '  y 

especially  when  the  youth  is  in  the  10-13  year  old  age  group.     Thus,  an  inter- 
view  with  all  or  a  sample  of  youth  in  a  selected  household  may  be  required. 
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If  a  choice  between  parent  only  or    outh  only  respondents  must  be  made, 
the  answer  depends  on  the  exact  definition  of  runaway  employed.     The  high 
rate        false  negative  parent  report  in  the  less  sitringei^  parent-control  youth 
definition  would  suggest  using  youth  as  respondents.     The  more  restrictive p 
serious  definition p  pn  the  other  hand,  would  favor  using  parents.     This  latter 
choice  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  little  difference  between  the  number 
of  parent  false  negative  reports,  4,  and  the  number  of  non-available  youth0 
5P  and  the  decreased  logistical  ptoblems  when  parents  are  interviewed. 

1    In  sutij,  neither  parent  or  youth,  by  themselves „  would  act  ap  ideal 
respondents  j,  but  based  on  the  definition  of  runax-jay  employed  ,  a  choice*  between 
them  could  be  made. 

If  youth  are  to  be  the  primary  respondents „  one  might  x-jonder  if  a  dif- 

o 

ferent  sample D  say  for  example,  a  sample  of  schools  (rather  than  households) 
might  prove  more  efficient  in  terms  of  interviewing  time  and  cost.^  Experience 
indicates j,  however,  that  survey  researchers  are  often  not  granted  access  to 
schools.     Further,  some  runaways  will  be  found  in  alternative  schools  rather 
than  in  the  lain ^school  system.     For  these  reasons,  and  because  parental 
information  is  important,  a  survey  of  households  xjould  seem  preferable. 

X  r 

Parents  and  youth  $ls  respondents 

Perhaps  a  more  desirable  selection  of  respondents  is  to  allow  both  a 
parent  and  the  yopth  of  a^elected  household  to  be  interviewed.  Several 
structural  possibilities  ipmlt.  "  • 

Firsts,  tbe  general  forttpjf  this  current  study  could  be  duplicated.  In 
this  case  incidence  estimation  would  result  from  dividing  youth  households 
into  two  classes  —  a  parent  report  of  runaway  class  and  a  non-runaway  (based 

w 

on  parent  report)  class.     This  latter  class  would  then  be  subsampled  to  deter- 
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mine  the  incidence  of  runaway  within  it.     This  stratification  and  subsampling 
of  youth  households  would  allow  estimates  of  the  total  incidence  of  runaway 
to  be  calculated/ 

A  second^ approach  would  be  to  interview  a  parent  and  one  or  a  sample  of 
youth  from  each  selected  households,  with  the  identification  of  runaway  being 
determined  by  any  of  the  interviews.     This  ^approach  would  help  alleviate  the 
problems  of  false  negative  reports  by  parents  and  of  unavailable  youth. 

Alternative  approaches  involving  both  parent  and  youth  interviews  could 
also  be  devised.     For  example 9  youth  might  be  interviewed  only  in  those 
youth  households  where  parent  denied  the  existence  of  a  runaway. 

all  of  the  above  cases ,  the  parent  interview  would  be  used  to  collect 
demographic  information,  identify  runaways 5  and  obtain  runaway  episode  infor- 
mations, and  to  the  extent  that  social-psychological  explanation  of  runaway 
is  to  be  explored  j,  obtain  the  parents' view  of  the  parent-youth  dyad.  The 
youth  interviews  would  provide  an  additional  basis  for  identifying  the % 
existenqe^of  runaway  and  provide  information  about  runaway  episodes  and  per- 
sonal social-psychological  information. 

In  coEiparing  these  procedures  involving  both  parent  and  youth  interviews 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  firsts,  the  youth  in  every  youth  household  would 
not  have  to  be  interviewed,  but  d  greater  sampling  error  would  be  encountered. 
In  the  second  and  third  options  a  larger  number  of  youth  would  have  to  be 
interviewed,,  resulting  in  increased  logistical  problems.     If  constraints  on 
time  and  resources  are  not  too  sfringent,  the  second  alternative  would „  perhap 
be  preferred. 


Choice  of  respondents:  Synopsis 

Table  32  presents  an  abbreviated  bverview  of  the  considerations  involved 
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in  the  choice  of  respondents.     As  'the  table  indicates,  which  respondent  is  $ 

most  suitable  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  choice  of  a  definition  of  runaway. 

i 

If  an  eight  hour  criterion  is  used,  either  youth  only  or  pareri^t  and  youth 
respondents  are  required.     If 4  a  24  hour  criterion  is  employed,  the  use  of  both 
parent  and  youth  <as  respondents  would  more  accurately  identify  households 
that  contain  a  runaway.  •  ^ 

The  correct  identification  of  "runaway  households11  is  not  the  only  factor 

» 

to  consider,  however,  accuracy  needs  to  be  balanced  by  both  tints  and  cost. 
The  inclusion  of  youth  in  an  interviewing  procedure  adds  to  both  the  time 

and  cost  of  a  survey.     Parental  permission  to  conduct  an  interview  with  a  youth 

/  \ 

should  be  obtained,  and  thus  at  least  two  contacts  with  skiy  one  sampled  house- 

hold  are  required.     Youth  are  also  more  difficult  to  contact.     Most  yout£i-^a:e 

in  school  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  in  addition  are  frequently  involved 

in  activities  away  from  the  ^^^during  other  parts  of  the  day.     Thus,  the 

time  periods  during  which  youth  can  be  contacted  are  quite  small,  in  com-  J* 

parison  to  such  periods  for  parents,  and  a  greater  time  span  for  the  aurvey  & 

(or  an  exceedingly  greater  number  of  interviewers)  is  required.     Fofc  tmpse 

i 

reasons  and  because  (1.)   for  the  24  hour  runaway  criterion,  parent  oryl^  and 
ycmtft  only  provide  approximately  equal  accuracy  in  the  idenfication  of  runawa^ 
households,   (2.)  asking  parents  a< few  questions  does  not  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  cost  since  they  must  be  contacted  in  any  procedure,  and  (3.)  a 
higher  refusal  rate  may  be  encountered  for  a  youth-only  procedure  since  parent- 
interviewer  rapport  would  not  be  ^established ,  the  use  of  only  youth  as  respondents 
is  highly  questionable. 

If  youth  only  as  a  choice  of  respondents  is  ruled  out,   the  parent  only 
and  parent  and  youth  options  remain  as  viable  alternatives.     In  selecting 
between  them  accuracy,  time  and  cost,  and  the  purpose  of  the  survey  need  to 
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be  considered.     For  a  definition  of  runaway  using  an  eight  hour  criteria  > 
or  for  a  study  examining  the  etiology  of  runaway  the  use  of  both  parents  and 

»  *  : 

youth  as  respondents  is  recessteKdad^"  The— error  rate  based  on  parent  report 
only  for  the  eight  hour  definition  and  the  importance  of  both  parent  and 
youth  data  in  understanding  the  runaway  phenomenon  motivate  this  choice. 
*        In  a  survey  designed  only  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  runaway  and  which 
employs  a  24  hour  defitional  criteria,  the  choice  between  parent  only  and 
parent  and  youth  respondents  is  more  difficult.     Using  both  parents  and 
youth  result©  in  greater  accuracy,  in  ^erms  of  the  correct  identification 
of  "runaway  households111.     The  use  of  parents  only^,  as  noted  above,  simplifies 
survey  procedures.     Based  op  the  1  in  7  error  rate  observed  in  this  study, 
the  overall  incidence  estimate  based  on  parent  report  is  likely  to  be 
around  i%  in  error  (assuming  the  parent  report  estimate  is,  8%  or  less),  in 
comparison  with  the  more  accurate  parent  and  youth. report.     Thus,  since  the 
use  of  parents  only  has  the  advantages  of  requiring  only  one  contact  per 

J 

household,  of  the  greater  e&se  in  finding  parents  at  home,  a^d  of  using  one 
respondent  who  can  more  or  less  reliably  report  for  all  youth  in  the  hous-e- 
hold?  unless  very  precise  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  are  desired,  * 
the  use  of  only  parents  as  respondents  would  be  more  appropriate.     If  a  large 
study  employing  the  2k  hour  definitional  criterion  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
use  of  parents  as  respondents  has  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  a  greater f 
number  of  households  to  be  interviewed  for  a  fixed  cost,  thus  compensating 
for  the  loss  in  accuracy  due  to  the  misidentif ication  of  households. 

If  a  study  is,,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  with  estimating  the  incidence 

of  runaway  and  is  willing  to  adopt  a  2k  hour  definitional  criterion,  the  use 

J 

of  only  parents  as  respondents  thus  provides  a  reasonable  choice.     The  use  of 

i 

a  24  hour  as  opposed  to  an  8  hour  criterion  is  discussed  in  the  recommended 
questionaire  section. 
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Use  o£  official  data 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study ,  the  use  of  police  reports  of 
runaway  as  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  is  rather  inaccurate,  I  As 
indicated  in  the  results  section,  i^ithin  the  sample  of  this  stu^^r^ortly  60% 
of  the  serious  runaway  cases  were  reported  to  the  police.     The  total  in- 
cidence of  runaway  according  to  police  reports  accounted  for  84%  of  the 
estimated  number  of  serious  runaway  cases  and  only  41%  of  ttfe  estimated 
number  of  runaways. 

>   r    Although  a  correction  factor  might  be  applied  to  official  reports  to 
provide  more  accurate  estimates,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  uniform  factor  appli- 
cable throughout  the  country  would  "fee;  found.     Also,  as  documented  in  this 
study,  official  counts  of  runaway  are  not  available  from  all  areas.  Thus, 

some  alternative  approach  to  the  measurement  of -the  incidence  £)f  runaway, 

o 

such  as  a  survey  of  households,  is  required. 

Effect  of  the  low  estimated  incidence  on  a  national  study 

The  resulCs^section  indicated  that,  based  ,on  parent  report  of  serious 

runaway  episodes,  approximately  4%  of  youth  households  contained  a  runaway, 

and  the  les^s  strict  requirement  of  the  combined  parent-control  youth  report 

resulted  approximately  in  a  7%  estimate.     If  it  is  desired  that  a  stydy 

examine  more  than  the  simple  incidence  of  runaway,  e.g.,  the  etiology  or 

detailed  classification  of  runaway  episodes-,  this  low  incidence  may  be 

problematical  for  some  purposes.     Unless  a  relatively  large  household  sample 

► 

is  utilized,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  numbers  of  runaways,  encountered  to 
allow  adequate  description  of  the  variation  of  etiological  and  episodic  types 
nor  to  allow  sufficiently  precise  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  these  types, 
especially  f or^sepaf ate  regions  of  t|e  country.     For  example,  assup&tlg  t{iat 
24%  o1?  households  contain  youth  and  employing  a  24  hour  definitional  criterion 
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a  20 9 000  household  national  sample  would  be  expected  to  encounter  only  200 

or  so  runaway  households  and  a  40,000  household  sample  would  encounter  apprQx- 

isaately  400  such  households. 

In  addition  t6  the  concern  for  sample  svize,  the  use  of  a  national  prob- 
ability sample  for  the  detailed  examination  of  the  etiology-  of  runaway 
behavior  or  of  runaway  episodes  raises  issues  of  time,  cost,  and  survey 
complexity.     The  increased  complexity  of  a  survey  designed  to  study  the 
etiology  of  runaway  (Including  longer  interviews,  the  interviewing  of  both 
parent    and  child ,  the  greater  amount  of  interviewer  training  encountered , 
and  so  on)  would  be  compounded  with  the  logistical  problems  involved  in  inter- 
viewing^ a  national  probability  sample^  thereby  increasing  -  the  ^ime  and  cost 
of  a  national  incidence^survey ,     Based  on  the  experience  of  this  study,  the 
cost  of  the  longer  in-depth  interviews  in  a  smaller  study  may  be  as  little 
as  ond-haif  the  cost  advertised  by  national  survey  firms  using  a  national 
probability  sample.     The  cost  of  using  a  national  probability  sample  for  an 
^Nin-depth  study  of  runaway  is  thus  higher  than  in  an  alternative  approach  and 
may  not,  within  the  bounds  of *a  practical  sample  size,  yield   desired  outcomes. 
For  an  examination  of  the  etiology  of  runaway,  the  need  for  a  probability 
sample  is  not  strong  and,  in  fact,  for  the  development  of  a  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  runaway  a  purposive  sample  may  be  preferred  (see  e,g,  Elliott,  and 
Voss,  1974,  Ch,  3),     Such  examination  might  be  carried  out  more  effectively 
^in  several  small,  geographically  restricted,  studies  which  might  employ  only 
purposive  sampling.     With  appropriately  chosen  geographical  areas, ° such  studies 
tkpuld  still  allow  a°  generalization  to  the  total  population,  ^although  the 
precision    of  this  generalization  could  not  be  made. 

For  these  reasons,  the  function  of  a  national  probability  sample  should 
be  gi\££n  seriou§  consideration.     It  is  required  for  accurate  estimation  of  the 
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national  incidence  of  runaway ,  but  its  scope  mi^ht  be  restricted  to  only 
thi©  goal.     In  this  case  only  a  short  instrument  could  be  used  which  would 
identify  runaway  JiouseholAg  and  collect  minimal  episodic  informations,  such 
as  number  of  episodes ,  time  gones  distance  traveled,  .igode  of  travels  and 
how  located.     A  short  instrument  of  this  form  could ,  perhaps,  be  added  to 
the  ite@s  asked  of  a  current  national  probability  sample  contacted  by 
of  the  several  survey  research  firms,  thus  reducing. the  cost  of  such  a 
survey . 

The  core  derailed  information  concerning  the  etiology  or  runaway  and 
types  of  runaway  %pisodes  could  then  be  obtained  by  conducting  several  small 
studies  similar  to  the  one  described  in  this  reports  the_ sites  being  care- 
fully chosen  to  be  representative  of  tjhe  various  parts  of  the  country.  Th<sfee 
studies  could  either  be  conducted  separately  or  coordinated  through  a  central 
administrative  office 9  although  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  results 
acrosscjthe  studies  are  comparable. 

In  an  alternative  approach 9  the  national  probability  sample  might  direct 
the  locations  of  the  more  extensive  studies.     Using  the  national  sample  to 
locate -areas  with  a  high  incidence  of*runaway5  the  more  detailed  studies 
could  be  conducted  in  these  areas s  thus  increasing  the  rate  of  encountering 
f^ouseholds  with  a  runaway.     If  probability  samples  are  used5  for  a  fixed 
saEHiple  size,  the  amount  of  information  collected  about  runaway  would  be 
increased. 

Of  special  importance  to  an  incidence  study  and  especially  to  studies 

examining  the  etiology  of  Runaway  is*  the  low  incidence  of  runavjay  in  the  rural 

i 

area.     As  noted  in  the  results  section,  the  low  ra^  of  runaway  encountered  in 

the  ruraj^irea  together  with  a  low  population  provides  a  very  low  overall 

/ 

frequency  of  runaway  in  that  region.     Thuss  with  even  a  moderate  sample  size 
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the  dumber  of  families  encountered  that  have  a  runaway  will  be  few.     Due  to 

i  < 

the  "spread  out  nature'1  of  households  in  rural  regions  9  interviewing  in  rural 

■*  -  * 

areas  is  both  more  time  consuming  and  expensive  than  in  the  more  urban-suburban 
areas.     If  a  study  wishes  to  examine  more  than  simple  incidence,  e.g.,  the 
etiology  of  runaway  episodes  ,  the  rural  areas  consusne  a  fair  as^ount  of  resources 
but  with  relatively  little  information  gain.     For  this  reason 9  in  the  design 
of  a  saEipling  plan,  the  sampling  and  use  of  data  from  rural  regions  should 
be  case^ully  considered.  ° 

SuHBaary  of  incidence  estimation  issues 

"'V      Based  on  the1  above  considerations  9 '  the  following  tent^J^ve  conclusions 

1  /         "  . 

are  dra%m:  *  , 

1.  A  n^flonal  probability  sample  should  be  used  only  for  the  estiE&ation 
of  the  incidence  of  runat-jay,  perhaps  broken  down  by  major  episode  variables. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  collect  detailed  information  about  the  etiology  or 
classification  of  runnaway  episodes.  4 

2.  Collect ^p^_of  detailed  information  about  runaway  could  be  accomplished 
through  conducting  several  small  studies  similar  to  the  one  reported  here. 

3.  Tlflte  selection  of  a  respondent 9  once  youth  households  have  been  iden-x 
tified,  is  problematical.     Interviewing  both  an  adulfc  and  a  youth  from  each 
selected  youth  household  would 9  perhaps 9  lead  to  the  most  accurate  incidence 
estiE^ates.     Both  are  required  for  a  study  of  the  etiology  of  runaway.  For 

a  study  designed  only  to  determine  the  incidence  of  runaway  and  which  uses 

0 

a  2k  hour  definitional  criterion,  the  use  of  parents  only  as  respondents 
provides  some  practical  advantages  and  may  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  both 
parent  and  youth  respondents. 

4.  J2jjue  to  the  low  incidence  of  runaway  in  rural  areas  9  the  sampling  and 
uses  of  data  from  rural  areas  should  be  carefully  considered. 
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5.     Police  reports  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  provide  inaccurate  estimates 
of  the  true  incidence  of  runaway. 

So^^c^nsiderations  tot  determining  sample  size  for  a  national  survey.  ■ 

The  determination  of  an  appropriate  sample  size  to  achieve  desired  levels 
of  precision  depends 9  'in  part»  on  the  particular  survey  strategy  employed. 
For  ^xasoiples,  separate  estimates  may  be  desired  for  different  regions  of  the 

>  a 

country  as  a  part  of  a  national  survey 9  or  only  national  estimates  may  be 

required.    These  two  strategies  may  result  in  the  use  of  quite  different  sample  ^ 

♦  V 

sizes  to  achieve  given  levels  of  precision.    For  this  reason  no  attempt  is 
wa.de  to  precisely  determine  a  national  sample  size."   The  outcomes  of  this 
^study  do  pro^ike  some  guidance^  however 9  and  these  are  presented  below. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  sample  size,  the  incidence  of  runaway 
measured  as  a  percentage  or  proportion  will  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  interest. 
Other  inforaation  items  within  the  survey  would  be  expected  to  have  lesser  or 
greater  precision „  based  on  this  sample  size^  depending  on  whether  these  items 
have a  larger  or  smaller  variance  in  comparison  with  the  variance  of  the 
incidence  estimate.  \ 

To  be  conservative  j,  the  measure  of  the  incidence  us^d  will  be  the  propor- 
tion of  youth  households  experiencing    a<  runaway  during  a  years  time0  which0 
based  on  the  outcome  of  this  study,  will  be  taken  to  be  .07.     The  accuracy  of 
the  -iacidence  of  runaway  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  youth  population 
will  then  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  household  estimate. 

r  Two  majbr  ques&ions  must  be  answered  before  an  appropriate  sample  size 
can  be  determined.     First7  to  what  degree  of  accuracy  are  the  estimates 
desired 9  and  seconds  for"  how  many  regions  are  accurate  estim4tes  desired. 
In  each  region  for  which  estimates  are  required 9  the  desired  level  of  accuracy 
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should  be  obtained  (see  e.g.0  Cochran0  1963,  Ch.  4). 
> 

In  the  following  table ,   the  sample  sizes  required  within  each  region , 
for  precision  levels  of  4;  .01,  +  .02,  +  .03  are  given.    /The  sizes  were 
determined  by  using  a  simple  apportion  approach  for  a  95%  confidence'  interval 
and  applying  a  correction  factor  of  .5  to  account  for  the  effect  of  clustering 
obtained  in  a  multi-stage  sample.     The  effect  of  stratification  for  the 
national  sample  is  unknown  and  is  ignored,  although  based  on  the  different 
rates  in  different  areas  encountered  in  this  study,  stratification  of  the 
sample  is  strongly  recommended.     To  the  extent  that  stratification  would 
increase  the  precision  of  the  estimates,  the  sample  sizes  provided  below  are 
conservative.     The  formula  used  in  determining  the  number  of  youth  households 
to  sample  within  a  region  is      h  =  4  p  q_  (1.5)  ,    where  d  is  the  desired  levtal 
of  precision.     Assuming  that  approximately  1/4  of  all  households,  contain  a 
10-18  year  old  youth  the  regional  sample  size  is  4  times  the  number  of  sampled 
youth  households.     The  national  sample  size  would  be  the  size  indicated  in  the 
table  multiplied  by  the  number  of  regions  or  subregions  for  which  estimates 

are  desired. 

~\ 

Degree  of  Precision 
+  .01  +  .02  +  .03 

For 

P  -  .07  15,624  3908  1336 

Number  of  youth  households  to  be  sampled  to 
achieve  certain  levels  of  precision. 

39,000 

As  an^example,  if  inhere  were  10  maj^gr^  regions  for  a  +  .02  precision  level, 
the  approximate  national  sample  size  would  be  10  X  3908  =  39,000,  for  a  precision 
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of  ^  .03p  the  sample  size  would  be  approximately ,  13  ,400 ,  and  for  a  precision 

tr 

of  +  .01  p  the  size  would  be  approximately  156,200. 

For  determining  an  actual  sample  size  for  ^  national  sample  to  estimate 
the  incidence  of  runaway,  two  of  a  number  of  possible  alternatives  are  considered. 
First ,  the  country  could  be  divided  into  several  geographical  areas  (which  at 
least  on  the  surface  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  homogenous) ,  each  area  being 
stratified  by  papulation  density  (large  cities ,  small  cities  or  towns,  and  rural 
areas).     Within  each  strata  appropriate  units  would  be  sampled.     The  above 
coEzments  then  provide  guidance  for  determining  an  appropriate  sample  size. 
Obviously j,  some  balance  between  number  of  regions  and  desired  precision  will 
have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  a  practical  sample 

v 

size  which  will  not  exceed  available  resources. 

In  an  alternative "approach ,  assuming  that  only  the  national  incidence 
is  of  Enajor  interest,  the  country  could  be  divided  into  primary  sampling  units. 
These  primary  units  could  then  be  stratified  and  subsampled. 

If  the  primary  units  are  grouped*  to  form  strata  of  approximately  equal 
populations  this  procedure  could  b,e  designed  to  insure  inclusion  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  (see,  e.g.,  Hurowitz,  Hanen,  and  Madow,  1953). 
On  the  other  hand,  population  density  could"  be  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for 
stratification,  with,  the  sampling  fraction  within  strata  being  proportionate 
to  stratuM  populations.  * 

°To  insure  achieving  the  desired  level  of  precision,  strata  may  replace 
the  regions  in  the  former  sample  size  development.     For  example,  if  20  strata 
were  formed  then  a  20  X  1336  =  27,000  household"  sample  would  provide  a  +  .03 
level  of  precision  for  an  estimate  of  thi  number  of  youth  households  that 
contain  a  runaway. 
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In  all  the  above  9  the  lov/er  rural  runaway  rate  encountered  in  this 
study  has  not  been  taken  into  account;     If  it  uere,  tl&e  sample  sizes  required 
for  a  fixed  level  of  precision  would  be  somewhat  lowered. 
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5.2  Feasibility  Issues  of  Demographic »  Episode ,  Social-Psychological  and 

Services  Information.  ► 

v  * 

The  feasibility  questions  surrounding  the  demographic 9  episode ,  social- 
psychological  and  services  data  are  two  in  number  and  identical  for  all. 
First „  t^ere  there  any  consistent  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  data,  and 
second p  was  the  data  useful?  *  , 

j 

While  in  isolated  cases  some  questions  were  unanswered  beffljk^e  Respond- 
ents had  difficulty  understanding  certain  items  or  finding  an  answer  that 
seeded  appropriate,  according  to  interviewer  reports ,  once  permission  to  do 
an  interview  had  been  granted ,  there  were  no  instances  of  a  respondent  re- 

t  V 

fusing  to  answer  a  particular  item.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  items  dis-  \ 
cussed  in  the  recommended  questionnaire  section,  there  was  a|so  no  consistent 
difficulty  in  asking  or  obtaining  answers  to  any  of  the  items.  Items 
proving  to  be  difficult,  stem  largely  from  the  youth  questionnaire.  Items 
suitable  for  10  year  olds  were  not  seen  as  appropriate  by  17  year  olds  and 
conversely,  items  relating  mostly  to  older  youth  provided  difficulty  for 
the  younger  ones, 

<, 

The  usefulness  of  the  demographic,  episode,  social-psychological, 

and  services  data  is  documented  by  the  descriptions  and  explanations  contained 

■  1 

in  the  related  sections  of  this  report.     Each  has  contributed  its  portion  in 

increasing  our  understanding  of  runaway  behavior.     Items  from  these  cata- 

0 

gories  which  ha^e  proved  to  be  more  informative  and  useful  are  included  in 
the  recommended  questionnaires. 
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5.3  maamMtpm*  questxonnai&b 

r 

In  the  following,  the  structure  and  content  of  too  questionnaires 
resulting  from  the  experience  and  findings^of  this  study  are  given.  The 
first  is  a  short  "screening55  questionnaire  designed  to  identify  households 
k7hich  contain  a  runaway  youth  and  to  collect  a  minimum  of  episodic  infor- 
mation.    This  short  questionnaire  could  be  augmented  by  adding  items  to 
obtain  bai%i£  runaway  episode  information.     The  second  questionnaire  i®  a 
longer 9  half  hour  or  so,  instrument  which  begins  with  the  above  ideno.fi- 
cation  section,  followed  by  the  battery  of  etiological  scales  and  episodic 
inf oration,  found  by  this  study  to  be  of  importance  in  describing  and 
explaining  runaway.     This  longer  interview  schedule  contains  various 
components,  each  of  which  may  be  ineludec^or  excluded  depending  upon  the 
sj^cific  goals  of  future  studies.  , 

Short  screening  questionnaire 

•  r 

Definition  of  runaway  •  0 

Of  s^ajor  importance  to  a  study  of  the  incidence  and  types  of  runaway 
is  the  def  4niti<$n*  of  runaway  employed.     As  indicated  in  the  results  section, 
quite  different  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  runaway  can  be  obtained  with 
^the  use  of  alternative,  but  not  widely  differing  definitions.    What  is 
defined  a©  runaway  obviously  affects  the  classifications  schemes  and  other 
findings  resulting  from  a  study  of  runaways. 

As  described  in  the  introduction   to.  this  report,,  the  term  runaway  means 

different  things  to  different  people  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 

cosiwon  connotation  of  the  term  currently  in  use.    For  example,  in  one  case 

encountered  in  this  study  a  youth  left  home  without  permission  to  attend  a 

* 

rock  concert  and  was  gone  for  four  days.     This  absence  was  not  interpreted  by 
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either  parent  or  youth  as  a  runaway ,  although  #n  a  similar  case  such  an 
absence  was  called  a  runaway  by  both  the  parent  and  youth  involved.    Due  to 
the  absence  of  a  commonly  used  d^inition  of  runaway 9  a  behavioral  definition 
would  see©  appropriate. 


The  choice  for  a  behavioral  deficit 


.tion,  which  follows  other  studies  a© 

0 

well  a©  this  one,  would  be  of  the  form — absent  from  home  without  pareatal 
permission  for  more  than  a  specified  time  period — the  choice  of  time  period 
being  determined „  to  some  extent 9  by  0ie  seriousness  of  the  absence  it  is 
desired  to  measure.     Based  on  the  experience  of  this  study ,  eight  hours  is 
perhaps  the  minimal  time  period  to  use,  in  order  to  avoid  including  rather 
trivial  absences  from  home.     Seven  of  the  positive  parent  responses  to  the 

item — has  your  child  been  gonte  f?*om  home  without  your  permission — were  for 

V 

minor  incidents ,  ranging  from  one  to  five  hours „  involving  such  activities  as 
playing  ball  or  staying  late  at  a  dance.     Other  choices  of  a  time  limit,  such 
as  24  hours  or  overnight , could  be  used  to  include  only  more  serious  absences 
from  home. 

Using  a  behavioral  definition  does,  however ,  prevent  the  inclusion  of 
those  instances  where  a  serious  runaway  was  planned ,  partially  executejd,  but 
teraiaated  within  a  few  hours  due  to  the  youth's  apprehension  by  j)prents  or 
police.     If  a  gr^dy  is  to  examine  the  etiology  of  runaway  behavior,  these 
cases  of  runaway  should  not  be  excluded.     While  allowing  respondents  to  use 
their  own  definition  of  the  term  runaway  involves  some  variation  in  the  exact- 
ness  of  what  is  being  measured ,  it  may  be  argued  that  these 'cases  would  have 
been  included  in  the  behavioral  definition,  had  the  youth  been  successful -in 
the  attempt  to  runaway. 

A  two  part  item  is  thus  recommended  for  the  identification  of  runaway. 
The  general  form  of  this  item  is  aa  follows:    First,  have  any  of  your  children 

-  .239 
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been  gone  from  home  without  permission  for  more  than  a  'specif iedf  time  period? 
and  secorad,  have  any       your  children  run  away?    Similar  forms  could  be  conf 

Q 

structed  for  use  in  youth  questionnaires, 

\  ,  . 

Selection  of  episodes  for  which  to  collect  data 

Following  the  flow  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  steady,  after  deter- 
g  that  a  youth  has  been  absent  from  home  or  has  run  away,  the  next  £ime* 


might-  ask  for  the  number  of  such  absences.     If  there  is  lEore  than  one,  jt  is 
recOETEsnded  that  the  procedure  used  by  this  study,  that  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion  about  the  first  and  last  such  absences  during  the  preceeding  year,  not 
/be  used.     While. an  exact  count  is  not  available,  several  of  the  interviewers 
learned  in  conversations  with  the  respon^nts  that  this  procedure  missed  the 
most  serious  absence  in  a  number  of  cases.     If  information  is  to  be  collected 
about  ©ore  than  one  episode,  it  is* recommended  that  data  be  collected  about 
those  episodes  of  longest  duration  or  those  felt  to  be  more  serious  by  the 
respondent.     This  observation  applies  both  to  the  screening  questionnaire  and 
to  logger  questionnaire  described  below.  h  - 

Selection  of  theoretical  variables 

The  structure  and  content  of  an  intqrView  to  be  used  in  a  national  study 
of  runaway  behavior  depends  upon  the  specific  goals  of  that  study.     For  example, 
if  the  sole  purpose  of  a  national  study  is  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  run- 
away behavior  much  more*  than  the  runaway  items  need  not  be  included.     If  other 
issues  such  as  etiology,  nature  of  episode,  and  services  are*to  be  emphasized, 

the  questionnaire  might  take  a  different  form.     If  a  particular  theoretical 

"44 

perspective  is  adopted  for  the  explanation  of  runaway  behavior,  the  choicfe  of 
variables  may  take  still  another  turn. 
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The  recoisssndafclons  and  suggestions  offered  in  this  section  are  motivated 

T  "r- 

by  the  eepirical  findings  in  the  present  study.    The  measures  which  are 
recotssnded  for  each  of "  tha  Several  purposes  were  those  which  proved  most 
effective  in  this  study.     They  do  not  represent  a  theoretically  complete  or 
esrhaustive  set  of  escplanatory  variables.    Each  of  the  scales  can  be  found  in 
Appendices  B,  K9  and  L. 

DeEiographic  variables 

ThGre  was  a  subset  of  demographic  variables  pertaining  to  the  youth  and 
paroat  ^hich  were  most  central  in  our  description  of  the  runaway  phenomenon. 
For  the  yonzth  these  were  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity.     For  the  parents  th<»  im- 
portant demographic  variables  were  total  family  income  9  type  of  occupation 9 
education,  ethnicity,  marital  status9  arid  relationship  to  the^ youth.     It  is 
recoK^nded  that  the  census  bureau  format  for  the  collection  of  this  data, 
be  adopted,  i.e.,  a  "head  of  household'^be  designated  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  to  aerve  as  a  reference  point  for  the  organization  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  collected.     Such  d  procedure  would  greatly  facilitate  the  orderly 
analysis  and  presentation  of  the  findings. 

Runaway  vs  non- run away  discriminators 

If  a  goal  of  the  national  survey  is  to  isolate  high  risk  or  potential 
runaway  families  for  further  study  there  were  several  measures  i-jhich  proved 
effective  in  differentiating  runaway  from  non-runaway  families.     The  ten 
parent  and  youth  meausres  are  the  following: 

Youth  ,  , 

1.  Friends5  Delinquent  Behavior 

2.  Attitudes  Toward  School 
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3.  Battery 

4.  Powerlessn<£ss 

5.  Occupational  Aspirations 

6.  Affective  Punishment 

7.  Perceived  Marital  Conflict 
Adult 

8.  Negative  Labelling 

9.  Nurturance 


10.     Affective  Punishment 


If  the  findings  of  the  present  study  are  rep^icable,  the  use  of  these  scales 
in  a  discriminant  function  might  produce  a  level  of  accuracy  approaching  85% 
in  the  separation  of  runax^ay  prone  from  non-runaway  prone  families.     One  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  optional  use  of  'the^e  variables  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fying high  risk  families  will  demand  considerable  statistical  manipulation  to 

\ 

generate  the  appropriate  discriminant  functions. 


Measures  ^hich  discriminate  between  the  etiological  types 

If  a  goal  in  the  national  study  is  to  construct  B  testj,  and  refine  an 
etiological  typology  of  runaway  families 9  there  are  ten  scales  which  proved 
most  effective  for  this  purpose  in  the  present  study.     These  are  the  following 
Youth 

1.  Educational  Expectations 

2.  Perceived  Parental  Rejection 

3.  Perceived  Parental  Dissatisfaction 

4.  Self -reported  Delinquency  v 

5 .  Power 

6.  Differential  Treatment 
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7.    Occupational  Expectations 

Adult 


8.  Negative  Labelling 

9 .  Protectiveness 


*    10.     Parental  Achievement  Demands?    w  ^ 

f  '  '  ■     '  •  '  • 

In  the.  present  research  a  discriminant  function  utilizing  these  ten  scales 
produced  a  level  of  classif icatory  accuracy  of  82.4%.     One  notes  that  these 
ten  scales  do  overlap  with  the  measures  which  differentiated  between  runaway 
faMlies  apd  nosi-runaway  families. 

Important  episodic  variable^ K 

In  the  construction  of  the  episode  typology  there  were  sixteen  measures 
which  proved  especially  elucidating^  If  the  goals  of  the  national  study 
include  a  description  of  the  runaway  episode  several  or  all  of  the  items 
might  be  included.     These  items  are  presented  bel o w •     The  item  n umb e r s  are 
provided' in  parenthesis.  -j 

1.  Where  did  you  plan  to  go?  (21B) 

2.  Where  did  you  end  up  go,ing?  (22) 

3.  Kinds  of  good  experiences.     (26  probe) 

4.  Did  your  parents  report  you  missing?     (6)  % 

5.  Runaways1 evaluation  of  experiences.  (26) 

6.  Reasons  for  leaving  home.  (11-16) 

7.  Items  taken  when  left  home  (10) 

o 

8.  Were  you  running  away?  (7) 

9.  Planned  or  sudden  decision.  (9> 
10.     Time  planned  to  stay  away.  (8) 

♦ 
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11.  Length  of  time  gone.  (3) 

12.  To  whom  parent  reported.  (6) 

13.  Found  by  parents  or  returned  on  om,  (17A) 

14.  How  runaway  was  -located.  (17B) 

15.  Method  of  transportation  u$ed.  (19) 

16.  Where  slept  while  away.  (5B) 

17.  Distance  traveled.  (18) 

Services  treasures 

If  cm  evaluation  of  present  services  or  need  for  new  services  is  a  goal 

o 

for  a  national  study 9  there  are  several  themes  in  the  pre^nt  findings  \iith 
regard  to  services  which  might  be  further  explored.     Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant^ trepd  in  the  present  findings  was  the  large  percentage  of  families  who 
requested  that  Easily  counseling  be  more  readily  available.     It  woulLt-s^pear  ^ 
fruitful  to  e:rplore  this  question  more  fully  in  an  ^effort  to  develop  a  more 

thorough  description  of  the  types  of  family  counseling  needed. 

t 

A  second  theE£  in  the  services  data  was  the  request  for  runaway  shelters. 
Many  youth  and  some  parents  felt  that  supervised  shelters  should  be  more  readily 
available  for  runaway  youth.     This  issue  might  be  more  fully  developed. 

A  final  theme  revolves  around  the  requests  emanating  from  parents  or\ly  that 
the  police  exercise  mor<g^iiligence  in  locating  runaway  youth.    While. the  police 
saay  not  be  tltfe  ultimate  answer 9  it  does  become  clear  that  parents  feel  that 
the  locetifflv  process  might  be  improved.     The  construction  of  new  items  designed 


dp  describe  Shis  need  more  fully  might  be  in  order- 

I tea  problees 

There  were  two  items  which  were  left  out  of  the  self-reported  delinquency 
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scale  which  might  be  included  for  subsequent  study.     The  first  item  concerns 

\ 

©paling  goods  worth  from  $5  to  $50.     Items  concerning  stealing  things  worth 

l£ss\than  $5    and  stealing  things  worth  more  than  $50  were  included.  The 

\  j  ^  ' 

intere^3i$te  range  was  inadvertarftly  deleted. 

The\econd  item  which  has  been  left  out  from  the  self-raported  delinquency 
scale  was  one  concerning  tunning  away  from  home.     This  item  was  left  out  on 
purpose  for  fe^r  of  confounding  the  relationship  between  running  avjay  (as 
measured  by  the  toin  runaway  items)  and  delinquent  behavior.     It  is  now  felt 
that  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  the  interview  schedule  is  warranted  as  an 
additional  check  on  runaway  behavior.     It  can  always  be  deleted  from  any 
analysis  it  might  confound  at  the  time  of  data  analysis. 

While  each  of  the  75  theoretical  scales  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
. exhibited  adequate  scale  characteristics,  there  were  some^items  which  the 
interviewers  reported  were  more > problematical  for  either  younger  or  older 
children.     For  the  younger  children  the  reasons  for  item  difficulty  were 
of  two  types.     First,  some  items  used  words  which  were  difficult  to  under- 
stand (  items:  167,  172,  174,  Appendix  L) .     Secondly,  some  items  described 
age-graded  behavior  in  which  younger  children  would  rarely  if  ever  engage 
(items:  75-77,  108 p  Appendix  L) .     This  later  problem  was  found  for  older  youth, 
as  well  (items:  71,  86,  87,  90,  Appendix  L).     Although  the  interviewers  reported 
some  difficulty  with  these  items,  if  separate  items  were  used  for  younger  and 
alder  youth,  one  would  lose  all  valuable  inter-age  comparisons  utilizing  these 
variables. 

Alternation  in  format 

To  shorten the  administration  time  of  the  questionnaires,  tpo  format 

*  i 

changes  seem  advisable.     First,  in  the  youth  questionnaire „  all/self-reported 
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delinquency  items  eight  be  listed  only  once  with  a  separate  answer  space 
provided  for  each  of  the  responses  before,  during,  and  after  runaway  episode 
and  one  for  reporting  friends0  delinquency .     Each  item  could  then  be  asked 
only  once,  with  |ljj£erence  given  to  the  particular  context  for  whifch  responses 
ore  -Bought.     A  d  format  change -  involves  collapsing  across  the  before p 

duriagp  and  after  tins  periods  of  the  services  section  and  asking  «th£  items 
only  once  for  all  time  periods.    While  there  is  soms  loss  of  -  information  ,«<t 

this  reduction  would  both  decrease  the  interviewing  time  and  eliminate  the 

D 

tepe titiveness  of  this  section. 

By-passing  certain  data 

In  sona  portions  of  the  questionnaire  there  are  items  which  while  being 
applicable  in  general p  are^not  appropriate  for  some  respondents^.     It  is, 
suggested  that  instruction^  to  by-p^ss  certain  if;ems  when  special  cases  are 
encountered  be  built  into  the  questionnaires.     A  good  exaisple  is  the  case 
of  single  parent  families  where  there  has  not  been  a  father  (or  mother)  figure 
in  the  ho®e  for  a  number  of  years In  this  situation  the  items  calling  for 
inforastion  about  married  couples  should  be  by-passed.     . p  . 
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Section  6:  Summary 
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In  this  section  the  major  findings  of  this  study  are  briefly  outlined. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  main  body  of  the  text  for  important 9  mo*e  de- 
tailed discussions  of  these  findings. 

Feasibility 

It  is  suggested  that  a  national  probability  sample  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  incidence  of  runaway  and  that  it  not  be  used  to 
collect  detailed  information  about  runaway  episodes 9  runaways  and  their  fami- 
lies.    This  latter  would  be  more  succes^sf ully  accomplished  by  conducting  ^ 
several  smaller  studies  in  several  carefully  chosen  localities.     The  need  ^br 
a  national  sample  to  determine  the  incidence  of  runaway  is  documented  by 
the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  runaway  is  not  reported  to  the  police  or 
other  official  agencies s  thus  making  estimates  based  on  the  reported  incidence 
inadequate. 

To  partially  overcome  the  problems  of  false  negative  reports  and  unavail- 
able youth  respondents 5  it  is  suggested  that  if  possible  both  a  parent  and 
a  youth  of  the  selected  youth  households  be  interviwed.     A  fuller > considera- 
tion of  these  problems  is     provided  in  the  text. 

•    Due  to  the  low  incidence  of  runaway  ancj  low  density  of  the  popu^ 
lation  in  rural  areas,  coupled  with  increased  interviewing  costs,  in  these 
areas 5  it  is  suggested  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  sampling 
and  use  of  data  from  the  rural  areas. 

The  episodic 5  social-psychological  and  services  information  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  runaway.  Its 
use  in  a  larger  study  is  thus  warranted. 

The  definition  of  -  runaway . used  to  identify  households  which  contain  a 
runaway  has  a  large  impact  on  the  findings  of  a  runaway  study.  .  It  is 
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suggested  that  a  definition  of  the  form — gone  from  home  without  parental 
permission  for  more  than  a  specified  time  period  or  gone  from  home  with  thS 
intent  to  run  away — be  employed. 

Incidence  Estimates 

The  estimated  incidence  of  runaway  for  the  geographical  areas  encompassed 
by  this  study  arc  approximately  3-6%  of  the  youth  population  and  7.1%  of 
the  y^outh  households,   for  episodes  longer  than  eight  hours  in  duration  or 
which  show  serious  intent  to  runaway.     For  episodes  of  24  hours  or  longer 
these  estimates  are  approximately  1.8%  and  3.8%,  respectively. 

to 

Services 

The  general  findings  from  the  analysis  of  the  services  data  indicates  a 
medium  level  of  satisfaction  by  a  majority  of  users,  with  Social  Service 
Agencies,  friends  and  relatives,  police  and  schools  being  the  frequently 
used  sources  of , assistance.     Of  particular  interest  is  the  large  request  on 
the  part  of  respondents  for  the  provision  of  affordable  family  counseling 

"( 

services . 

Findings  Dealing  with  Runaway  Behavior  <• 

1.  Only  a  minority  of  the  runaway  youth  have,  run  away  more  than  three 

1 

times,  and  those  who  have  are  more  frequently  reported  in  the  lowest  social 

\ 

class  runaway  group. 

2.  The  majority  of  runaways  are  gone  overnight,  with  the  overnight  epi— 
sodes  being  most  frequent  among  older  youth.    "In  general  the  length  of  time 
gone  from> home  increases  with  age.     Overall,  about  half  the  runaways  return 
home  within  three  days  and  about  two  thirds  return  , within  a  week.     A  majority 
of  the  runaways  travelled  less  than     ten  miles  from  their  homes.     About  one 
third  of  the  parents  indicated  that  they  reacted  to  the  runaway  episode  by 
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waiting j,  another  one  third  called  the  'police.     Parents  of  younger  runavjays 
were  less  likely  to  wait. 

3.  The  majority  of  runaways  stay  vjittj  friends  during  the  episode,  and 
for  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  runaways  there  reportedly  was  no  contact 
with  police.     Also,  a  majority  of  runaways  return  on  their  own.  Parents, 
police  and  friends  or  relatives  are  the  most  frequent  means  of  locating  those 
who  do  not  return  voluntarily. 

4.  Arguments  vjith  parents  and  problems  &t  home  emerge  as  the  most  .pr eve- 
lent  reasons  giv£n  by  youth  for  leaving  home*     These  reasons  emerge  across 
all  class,  sex,  and  age  groups.     Other  reason^  for  leaving  home  include  prob- 
lems at  school,  problems  with  friends  and  problems  with  the  police.  Many 
youth  also  indicate  that  "personal  problems"  were  an  important  reason  for  ^ 
leaving  home. 
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Global  Comparisons  Between  Runaways  and  Non-runaways 

Many  of  the  majoir  hypotheses  regarding  the  global  comparisons  between 
runaways  and  non-runaways  were  confirmed. 

Family  relationships — All  of  the  family  relationship  data  indicates  that* 
mucft  greater  stresses  exist  in  runaway  families.     This  involves  lack  of  nur- 
turancej  parental  rejection,  child  rejection  of  the  parents,  lack  of  compan- 
ionship, physical  punishment,  negative  labeling  by  parents  and  so  on, 

School** relationships  —  School  relationships  of  runaway  youth  are  criti- 
cally poorer  than  for  non-runaways.     This  involves  less  involvement ?  lack  of 
interest  in  being  involved,  low  academic  expectations,  low  aspirations,  nega- 
tive labeling  by  teachers,  and  highly  negative  attitudes  towards  school. 

Peer  relationships — Runaways  spend  more  time  with  their  peers  than  non- 
runaways.     Their  peers  have  higher  levels  of  delinquent  behavior  and  the  run- 
away youth  experience  mor&  normative  pressure  towards  deviance  than  do  non- 
runaway  youth. 

Personality  and  delinquent  behavior  variables — Runaways  are  more  socially 
alienated  experiencing  higher  levels  of  norlnlessness ,  powerlessness ,  and 
societal  estrangement.     Additionally  they  have  generally  lower  levels  of 

\ 

self-esteem.     The  delinquent  behavior  of  runaways  reaches  much  higher  levels 
than  that  shown  by  non-runaways. 

Types  of  Runaways  from  an  Etiological  Perspective  . 

The  analysis  identified  seven  types  of  runaway  according  to  the  pattern 
of  etiological  characteristics: 


Low  Delinquency  Runaways 

Type  1    Young  non^delinquent  youth  running  from  highly  stressed  family 


*  situation. 
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Type  2    Middle-class  "loners".     These  non-delinquent  youth  appear  to 

exemplify  a  "punning  to"  model  of  runaway.     A  majority  are  girls. 

Type  3    Highly  "autonomous"  old($r  runaways  from  a  loose-knit  family 
situation.     Social  class  is  low. 

High  Delinquency  Runaways 

Type  4    Delinquent  lower  social  class  runaways.     R^iaway  is  embedded  in 

.J 

a  wide  variety  of  diverse  delinquent  behaviors.   Family  and  school 
strains  are  extremely  high. 

Type  5     Delinquent  girls  with  highly  stressful  home  and  school  situa- 
tions and  strong  peer  pressure  towards  delinquency.* 

Type  6    Higher  socAal  class  delinquents  with  extremely  high  commitment 
to  peers  and  high  peer  delinquency.     They  have  a  marked  lack  of 
interest  in  school  and  a  highly  rejecting  family. 

Type  7    Young  delinquent  boys  from  hignly  rejecting  families.  Strong 

o 

normative  pressure  from  peers  towards  delinquent  behavior. 
The  full  differentiation  between  these  different  types  is  provided  in  the  text. 

A  Behavioral  Classification  System  for  Runaway  Episodes 

Using  behavioral  data  only  from  the  runaway  episodes  a  behavioral  classi- 
fication system  was  created  to  describe  the  typical  runaway  episodes.  The 
following  appears  to  accurately  characterize  these.     Five  types  were  found. 

Tyj^e  1:     Spontaneous  Unplanned  Episodes.     Most  of  these  cases  are  ext- 
remely  illprepared  prior  to  the  episode.     Most  are  back  home  wj.thin  a  week, 
and  many  aiwyly  go  to  a  friend^1  s  hou^ef.     When  they  leave  they  have  no  clear 
idea  how  long  they  will  stay  away,  nor  where  they  will  go. 

Type  2:     Deliberate  Successful  Episodes.     Careful  deliberate  planning  ap- 

^\ 

pears  to  lead  to  a  successful  episode.     These  youth  stay  away  for  longer 
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times  than  most  runaways  and  the  police  are  often  involved  in  returning  them 
to  their  parents.     They  tend  not  to  return  voluntarily. 

Type  3:  Temporary  "Good  Time11  Episodes.  This  is  an  example  of  short- 
term  fun  seeking  escapades.  Many  of  these  youth  do  not  see  the  episode  as 
a  "runaway" >  ^nd  most  return  on  their  own.  Parents  have  a  low  tendency  to 
report  the  youth  as  "missing". 

Type  4:     Difficult  Long  Term  Escapist  Episodes.     This  consists  largely 
of  girls  trying  to  escape  a  stressed  home  situation.     They  intend  to  stay 
away  for  a  long  time,  their  parents  report  them  as  "missing"  and  the  police 
are  involved  to  a  higher  than  average  degree  in  returning  the    youth  to  their 
families.     The  youth  do  not  return  voluntarily. 

Typ.e  5:     Temporary  Escapist  Episodes.     Again  this  type  appears  to  be 
running  from  an  unpleasant  home  situation.     There  is  rib  intention  however, 
to  stay  away  for  a  long  £ime  as  in  the  above  type.     Most  return  after  only 
three  days. 


/ 
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INTERVIEWEE  MMUAL 

X.    ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 

The  Departeaiat  of  Healthy  Education ,  and  Welfare  has  contracted  with 
Behavioral  Research  and  Evaluation  Corporation  of  Boulder  to  study  problesas 
confronting  the  American  Family  today,  vie  ava  specifically  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  runaway  youth.    By  means  of  interviews  with  families  information 
will  be  collected  with  regard  to  tfee  causes  of  runaway  behavior p  events  occur- 
ring during  the  runaway  episode,  services  utilized  by  families  with  runaway 
ycuth,  .etc.    The  resulting  data  will  help  guide  policy  decisions  concerning 
solutions  to  the  runaway  problem  by  providing  information  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  method^  for  the  prevention  of  runaway  behavior  and  in  the 
determination  of  services  needed  by  runaway  children  and  their  families. 

0 

The  Interview:  Both  parent  ana  child  interviews  have  been  developed 
and  both  parents  , and  children  will  be  interviewed^  In  some  cases ,  wheji  there 
are  no  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  or(^tn  there  have  been  ri§  inci- 
dences of  runaway  behavior  in  the  family,  the  int&wiew  will  be  terminated 
after  a^limited  number  of  questions.    More  detailed  information  about  the 
interview  can  be  found  in  the  section  on  specific  instructions  for  conducting 
^the  interview. 


II.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INTERVIEWER  IN  A  SURVEY  .  * 

A  survey  is  a  technique  of  gathering  information  by  personally  inter- 
viewing a  number  of  individuals.     Typical!/,  the  persons  who  are  to  be  inter- 
viewed have  been  selected  in  such  a  mam:^-:  that  th£ir  answers  to  the  questions 
cn  the  interview  schedule  will  be  representative  of  some  larger  population,  in 
our  present  case*  adolescents  anu  their  partati,  ir.  Colorado. 

Each  respondent  is  asked  the  Lanic  series  of  questions,  and  the  ansvers 
are  then  analyzed,  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  tho  information  is  used  to  ceal 
vich  a  articular  problem.     Sine*,  we  are  usinjpthe  answers  of  a  relatively 
^fc,7  persons  to  make  statements  about  a  large  population,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  each  stage  in  the  interviewing  process  and  data  analysis  be  carried 
wwt  with  care.         .  » 

The  interviewer  has  the  important  job  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
and  honest  opinions  from  the  respondent. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  l.s  THE  FIELD  LARGELY  DETERMI^S  THEf  VALUE 
OF  AXY  SURVEY  THAT  WE  CONDUCT.    Although  the  greatest  care  and  attention  may 
have  been  given  to  the  technical  planning  of  the  survey  (i.e.,  obtaining  a 
Representative  sample,  writing  a  clear  and  unbiased  set  of  questions,  and  doing 
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sound  statistical  analysis) 9  unless  the  plans  have  been  understood  and  faith- 
fully  followed  by  you  we  will  not  succeed  in  collecting  useful  information. 
In  factp  we  would  be  in  danger  of  preparing  misleading  information  for  publica- 
tion. 

ThuSj,  you  can  see  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  study 
iich  you  are  participating  will  rest  or^  you.    fhis  is  the  reason  that  we 
will  train  you  and  ask  you  to  complete  a  series  of  training  sessions. 

EVERY  INTERVIEWER  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  A  THOROUGH  MASTERY  OF  THESE  BASIC 
INSTRUCTIONS .  REMEMBER,  A  SINGLE  INTERVIEWING  ERROR  MAY  DESTROY  THE  USEFULNESS 
OF  A  COMPLETED  SCHEDULE ;  AN  ERROR  REPEATED  MAY  BIAS  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY  a 


III.     HIE  ETHICS  OF  INTERVIEWING 


The  interviewer  must  ask  many  questions  he  uould  never  dream  of  asking 
a  close  friend j,  questions  one  might  regard  as  "too  personal.00    But  you  will 
find  the  average  person  willing  to  answer  questions  —  or  even  volunteering 
information  —  he  would  never  tell  a  close  friend  or  relative.  Just  as  a 
stranger  on  a  train  hears  many  confidences  from  people  he  will  probably  never 
see  again ,  the  interviewer  has  the  great  advantage  of  anonymity  which  encourages 
the  respondent  to  confide  in  him.  % 

The  main  reason  survey  research  organizations  are  able  to  collect  useful 
data  is  that  our  interviewers  can  and  do  assure  their  respondents  that  their 
replies  will  be  completely  conf idicntial .    We  promise  the  people  i-/hom  we  inter- 
view that  we  will  never  reveal  what  they  have  told  us  „  but  simply  publish 

suna^ary  statements  to  the  effect  that:    "  %  of  the  people  interviewed  think 

such  and  such."    IT  IS  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  AN  INTERVIEWER  TO  KEEP  THAT  PROMISE. 

Once  in  a  while  a  respondent  may  need  reassurance  that  you're  not  a 
salesman  or  an  FBI  agent;  they  may  need  occasional  reminders  that  th@  inter- 
view is  anonymous  and  that  their  friends  or  employer  will  never  know  their  re- 
plies.    Never  divulp.e  the  opinions  expressed  by  anyone  you  interview.  While 
interviewers  are  entitled  to  their  own  opinions „  whatever  they  are,  th&y  cannot 
/let  those  opinions  enter  into  the  interview  situation.     Moreover 9  they  must 
not  report  any  suspicions  which  $rise  as  a  result  of  information  they  get  from 
an  interview. 

The  interviewer  has  a  responsibility  here  much  like  that  of  the  priest D 
doctor D  or  lawyer,  none  of  whom  may  pass  on  (ff  others  what  his  clients  have 
told  him  in  private.    The  whole  basis  of  opinion  research  rests  on  the  respond- 
ent's confidence  that  what  he  says  is  off  the  record p  and  if  these  confidences 
wore  violated  the  entire  profession  would  suffer  great  ^arm. 

These  rules  apply  to  the  opinions  you  hear,  and  the  information  you 
receive,  no  ©attar  what  the  subject.    There  can  be  no  exceptions  to  CONFIDENTIALITY 
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IV,  PRELIMINARIES 

First  Impressions 

The  way  you  dress  and  the  way  ybu  handle  yourself  is  very  important 
because  the  first  impression  youNmake  is  a  visual  one.    Research  has 
ohc&m  that  after  being  inve reviewed,  the  respondents  frequently 
couldn't  always  recall  the  topic  or  the  sponsor  of  the  survey,  but 
thay  recalled  the  impression  the  interviewer  zaade  &s  a  person.    Further 0 
the  decision  to  cooperate  was  frequently  made  on  the  basio  of  the  first 
impression. 

1,.    Dress:    There  are  two  keys  to  how  the  interviewer  should  dress : 
appropriateness  and  comfort.     Dressing  appropriately  sieans  taking 
the  social  statu^of  the  respondents  into  account;  it  does  not 
mean  disguising  yourself  in  a  phoney  attempt  to  be  "one  of  the 
boys."    Overdressing  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  so  play  it  on 
the  conservative  side.    Examples:  the  women  should  wear  no  jewelry 
aside  from  wedding  rings  and  such  "standard"  items.  Dressing 
comfortably  means  informally 9  but  neatly.     Briefly,  AVOID  UNUSUAL 
DRESS  THAT  WILL  DISTRACT  ATTENTION  FROM  THE  INTERVIEW. 

2.     Smoking  and  Gum,  etc.;  If  you  are  a  smoker &  never  smoke  in  the 

home  of  a  respondent  unless. you  are  openly  invited  (and  then  only 
if  you  have  an  ashtray  and  aren't  distracted  from  your  duties  as 
an  interviewer).    NEvfek  CHEW  GUM  WHILE  INTERVIEWING. 

B.     Introducing  Yourself 

The  following  pointers  should  help  you  with  your  introduction: 

TELL  THE  RESPONDENT  WHO  YOU  ARE  AND  WHO  YOU  REPRESENT.    An  intro- 
duction has  beerf  provided  on  the  face  of  the  interview  schedule.  You 
may  use  this  or  modify  it  as  you  feel  the  need. 

TELL  THE  RESPONDENT  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING.     A  statement  for  your  use  has 
also  been  provided  oti  the  face  of  the  interview  schedule.    You  may  alter 
it  to  fit  the  situation. 

TELL  THF  -RESPONDENT  HOW  HE  OR  SHE  WAS  SELECTED.     Explain  that  his  or 
her  address  was  drawn  from  arandom  sample  of  families  in  Colorado.  Stress 
that  his  or  her  name  will  never  be  used,  but  that  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  will  be  used  in  pi  report  on  the  American  Family. 

AVOID  DISCUSSING  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  •     If  asked 'directly,  you 
can  handle  it  with  "That's'  .:ard  to  say  because  we  cover  lots  of  differ- 
ent things,  but  I  know  you T 11  find  most  of  the  questions  interesting  — 
most  people  do.11     (For  other  general  questions  which  interviewees 
are  most  likely  to  ask,  see  the  section  on  Handling  Respondents9  Questions.) 
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It  is  rare  to  be  challensad,  but  In  such  a  ease,  you  will  be  prepared: 

1.  You  Hill  have  a  reproduction  of  a  clipping  about  the  study  from 
the  local  paper.    Not  everyone  ^111  'have  seen  the^  article,  but 

it  gives  you  the  upper  hand  when  you  say,  "Perhaps  you  read  ab©u£ 
the  survey  in  the  -paper ... "  and  pjfton  the  clipping.        '  • 

v. 

2.  Ydu  Hill  be  known  to  the  authorities.    Your  name  Hill  be  on  file 
with  the  Police  Department 0  the  Better  Brines©  Bureau,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    It  is  rare  to  be  challenged p  but  it0 a  best 
to  be  prepared. 

The  Interview  Situation 

4 

Avoid  an  'kudience."    Try  to  be  alone  with  the  respondent  while  inter- 
viewing.   It  may  be  impossible  to  gain  candid  answers  wjjien  others  are 
observing.    IJhen  others  are  present  when  you  arrive  ,  you  slight  suggest 0 
uCoul4  ne  sit  in  the  kitchen  or  dining  room,  so  *je  won9t  disturb  others?" 
or  "Could  ne  sit0somewhere  where  He  won't  bother  the  others—I0^  supposed 
to  interview    you  in  private."  m  ' 

Always  face  She  respondent  and  look  at  him/her  while  interviewing— avoid 
sitting  right  next  to  the  interviewee. 

Keep  the  respondent  on  the  subject  as  much  <as  possible.  . Discourage 
irrelevant  conversation  as  gently  as  possible. 

Unusual  situations.    Your  arrival  may  be  quite  unexpected D  and  you  may 
catch  the  respondent  8,of f-guard.1"    You  will  need'  to  employ  tact,  friendli- 
ness and  reassure  and  encourage  the  respondent: 

(1)  Respondent  embarrassed  by  untidy  house  or  personal  appearance.  You 
can  establish  your  role  as  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  person  if 
you  make  a  reassuring  statement  such  as  ,  "I  understand.    I  kno^  ho^r 
busy  you  mfcst  be.     It  seems  as  though  with  children  around  you  can 
never  keep  things       apple-pie  order  .0IB 

(2)  Respondent  is  busy  at  some  household  task.     Offer  to  sit  in  while  the 
resp6ndent  finishes  the  ironing,  washing,  or  what  have  you.  (Some  cf 
the  most  relaxed  interviewing  situations  are  where  the  respondent  is 
doing  something  familiar,  such  as  ironing,  but  where  she  can  concen- 

,'■      trate"  on  questions.     Furthermore,  the  respondents  will  frequently 
get  so  absorbed  they'll  put  aside  what  it*was  they  were  doing  once 
you °ve  begun  the  interview. 

(3)  Shyness  with  stranger:;.     Usually  a  few  casuaj  remark**;  having  nothing 
to,  do  with  the  survey  will  help  break  the  ice.    Noting  a  picture  of 
a  family  member^\remarkihg  on  an  unusual  piece  of  furniture,  etc. 

(4)  Respondent  fearing  to  appekr  ignorant.  Reassure  these  respondents 
that  their  opinions  are  most  important.  "We  just  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  certain  things— there  aren't  any  right  or  wrong  answers 
—just  what  you  think.11 
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(5)  Suspicious^  or  fearful  of  what  you're  going  to  do  with  the  schedule. 
Emphasize  the  confidential  nature  of  the  interview,  mention  the  fact 
that  numbers  will  be  used  and  not  names— "no  one  will  ever  know  a 
what  you  told  me."  ^ 

(6)  The  curiosity  as  to  what  the  interviewer  thinks,    lemain  neutral 
at  all  times.    You  can  indicate  that  you've  heard  so  many  ideas  on 
that  question  you're  not  quite  sure  what  your  own  opinions  are„  "It* q 
not  really  important  what  I  think „  you  opinions  are  the  important  one©." 

If  you  cannot  gain  access  to^the  house  at  the  first  call0  make  a  definite 
appointment  to  comeback  at  a  time  when  the  respondent  io  not  buoy. 


Handling  Respondents'  Questions 
1.    How  did  you  get  my  name? 


Who's  going  to  see  my 
interview? 


3.    Who's  paying  for  this? 


4.    Why  askvme?    Can't  you  go 
neatt  door? 


5.    What's  the  purpose? 


6.    How  long  will  it  take? 


E:cplain  that  a  scientific  random  sample  of  addresc 
vjas  drawn  from  households  in  Colorado. 
"A  statistician  at  the  office  told(me 
where  to  go." 

The  answers  the  respondent  gives  will  be 
completely  confidential.    Only  a  few  pro- 
fessors on  the  st^dy  will  see  the  inter- 
views; numbers  will  be  assigned;' results 
will  be  based  on  what  so  many  people 
thought  about  a  certain  Question.  . 

The  T&ffeavioral  Research  and  Evaluation 
Corporation  of  Boulder  has  been  funded 
by  HEW  to  conduct  this  purvey. 

It's  important  that  we  talk  to  you.  Our 
sample  will  not  be  representative  if  we 
interview  someone  else. 

The  study  has  the  aim  of  providing  us 
with  a  better  understanding  of  American 
families  and  some  of  the  problems  they 
face. 

!,WellD  it  varies  quite  a  bit,  but  it  takes 

about  . 11 

(If  hesitant D  mention  pay  here)  ? 
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V.     CONDUCTING  THE  INTERVIEW 
A.     Asking  the  Questions 
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1.  Read  each  question  exactly  as  worded  on  the  schedule.      The  accur° 
acy  Q^f  the  findings  are  dependent  upon  uniformity  of  questions 
being  asked  by  all  interviewers.  t 

2.  Ask,  all'  the  questions  in  the  order  in-1  which  they  appear  on  the 

a  schedule.     Never  go  back  and  change  earlier  answers—if  thera  arG 
A  conflicts  in  opinions 9  make  a  parenthetical  note  to  this  effoct 

(remember  that  people  are  inconsistent— don0 1  try  to  make  eveiry«= 
thing  in  the  schedule  agree) .  , 

Ji.'    Don't  skip  any  questions  unless  instructions  tell  you  to*  Be 
sure  to  ask  all  the  appropriate  subquestions .  ^ 

^  4.     Don't  try" to  explain  the  questions.    Your  explanation  may  be 

different  than  that  of  another  interviewer  and  could  bias  the 
respondent.     If  the  respondent  doesnst  appear  to  undersand0  try 
re-reading  the  question  slowly  and  clearly.    If  asked  what  the  > 
question  means 9  don't  attempt  an  impromptu  definition  try  asking 
"What  does  it  mean  to  you?"  *'  • 

v 

5.     Never  read  a  "Don't  Know'1  category  to  a  respondent!  If  thm  respond- 
ent answers  MI  don't  know"  make  sure  he/she  understands  the 
question.     Give  him/her  time  to  clarify  his/her  thoughts  and 
gently  encourage  a  response. 

B.  Cards  ✓  ^ 

You  will  be  provided  with  cards  indicating  response  categories  (Strongly 
Agree D  Agree „  Disagree „  etc.).     At  the  beginning  of  eaoh  set  of  ques§ion£p 
a  card  number  will  be  indicated  on  the  questionnaire.    Hand  this  card 
to  the  respondent  and  read  the  responses  to  him/her  if  necessary.  T^l 
t\ik  respondent  to  answer  by  saying  the  number  which  corresponds  to 
their  response.     Do  npt  accept  an  answer  in  between  two  numbers ;  try 
to  get  the  respondent  to  decide  on  one  response.  & 

C.  Probing  %  \ 

On  the  questions  which  require  a  written  response 9  it  may  be  necessary 
to  probe  the  respondent  for  further  information  in  order  to  clarify 
their  response  and  find  out  exactly  what  he  or  she  means.    Always  use 
NEUTRAL  probes  like: 

How  do  you  mean? 

Cduld  you  explain  that  a  little? 

Or  you  can  repeat  the  respondent's  own  words  with  a  rising  inflection 0  * 
to  suggest  that  you  are  not  sure  of  exactly  what  they  mean'. 

DON 1 T  SUGGEST  AN^WIMtS .     The  new  interviewer  may  find  it  hard  not  to 
suggast  answers,  ^for  in  normal  conversation  we  often  do  so  without 
realizing  it.     While  One  may  think  of  interviewing  as  a  friendly  conver- 
sation it  is  a  rather  artificial  one.     In  most  conversations  it's  quite 
.    common  for  a  person  who  is  not  certain  what  his  partner  means  by  an 
<32£pr©sslon  to  suggest  the  meaning. 

'  i 
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REFUSALS 


tries. 


Nonresponses  can  be  a  serious  problem  in  interviewing  if  the  number 
becomes  too  great.     If  the  study  is  to  be  a  success ,  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
that  each  interviewer  minimize  nonresponses.    The  following  are  some  suggestions 
to  help*- you  avoid  refusals  and  to  eliminate  missing  the  respondent  after  several 

\  • 

A.  In  your  introduction,  you  should  be  sensitive  to  a  respondent 5s  • 
hesitancy  so  tfoat  you  can  adapt  your  response  to  <^ncourage  the  respond- 
ent to  participate  in  the  study.    Emphasize  the  potential  benefits  of 
the  study,  and  be  reassuring  regarding  the  confidentiality  and  anonymity 
of  the  respondent's  answers. 

B.  Be -sensitive  tdUawkward  times  for  the  respondent  (such  as  mealtimes) 
and  offer  to  return  at  a  more  convenient  time. 


C.  Try  t@  avoid  outright  refusals,  leaving  the  door  open  for  another  visit. 
If  you  are  getting  nowhere  with  a  respondent ,  leave  before  you  are  givsn 
an  outright  nno.n 

D.  On  the  front  page  of  the  interview  schedule  write  up  in  detail  what 
tjas  said*     In  addition,  put  down  your  own  reactions,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  type  of  interviewer  needed  to  get  the  interviex^:  e.g., 
"try  male  interviewer,"  "Spanish-speaking,"  "older  motherly  typep"  etc. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Episode  Variables 
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Table     B  1        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for  Number 
of  Episode 


Var  Probability  Purposive 

No.     Variable  Name  N  %  N  % 


^  152    Nmsber  of  episodes 


1 

13  ' 

50 

63 

45 

2-3 

10 

38 

51 

■  37 

7-  3 

3 

12 

25 

18 

V 

I 

p 


263 
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Table     B  2        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for  Length 
of  Time  Gone 


Var 

No.     Variable  Name 


Probability 

N  % 


Purposive 

% 


N 


158  Overnight 


No 

6 

24 

16 

12 

Yes 

19 

76 

122 

88 

;  away  in  days 

0 

2 

8 

7 

5 

<  1 

7 

27 

17 

12 

1-3 

5 

i 

19 

48 

34 

4-7 

2 

,8 

34 

24 

8-14 

5 

19 

15 

11 

15-30  ° 

0 

0 

12 

8 

31-180 

5 

19 

5 

4 

7  180 

0 

0 

3 

2 

258 

Table      B  3      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  ^for  Which  •  *  ^ 

Month  Ran 

Va$  Probability  Purposive 

No.     Variable  Name  '  _N_  # 

15*9    Which  month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

0 

10 

7 

2 

8 

15 

11 

2 

8 

11 

8 

3 

12 

10 

7 

5 

20 

13 

9 

1 

4 

15 

11 

3 

12 

10 

7 

4 

16 

12 

9 

2 

8 

17 

12 

3 

12 

7  • 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

9 


9 

ERIC 
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Table      B%4        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for  Parents' 
First  Reaction 


Var  Probability  Purposive 

No.     Variable  Name  N  \        %  N  % 


160  First  reaction 

Waited 

Called  police 

Called  friends/ 
relatives 

>  Called  child's  friends 

*  Went  out/looked 

Other 

161  Reported  youth  missing 

No 
Yes 

162  Sign^H  warrant  for  youth's  arrest 

No 
Yes 

163  Interpreted  incident  as  runaway 

No    '  12  50  35  26 

Yes  12  50  101  74 

164  Thought  running  was  against  law 

No  8         40  39  32 

Yes  12  60  83  68 


11 

47 

47 

35 

3 

13 

54 

40 

2 

9 

10 

8 

2 

9 

9 

7 

3 

13 

11 

8 

2&  Tt 

9  . 

3 

2 

15 

62 

34 

25 

9 

38 

101 

75 

arrest 

19 

79 

61 

51 

5 

21 

59 

49 

2aci 
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Table      B  5 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for  Locating 
Runaway 


Var 

/No.     Variable  Name 


Probability 

N  % 


Purposive 

N  % 


165    How  located 


Returned  on*  own 

7 

41 

59 

45 

Other 

i  n 
1U 

by 

7  T 
/  i 

/ 

c  c 

JJ 

How  located 

J 

Parent 

6 

29 

28 

32 

Friend/relative 

6 

28 

20 

23 

Police 

6 

28 

29 

33 

Runaway  house 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Social  service  agency 

1 

5 

2 

2 

Other 

2 

10 

8 

9 

How  far  had  gone 

<1  mile 

2 

10 

4 

4 

1-10  miles 

'12 

60 

59 

50 

.  11-100  miles 

2 

10 

30 

26 

100-1000  miles 

1 

5 

14 

14 

^1000  miles 

3 

15 

6 

6 

How  returned 

Voluntarily — on  own 

10 

83 

45 

42 

Through  official 
agency 

2 

17 

i  8 

17 

Other 

0 

0 

43 

41 

ERIC 
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Table    B  6         Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported)  for  Knowledge 
of  Intended  Destination 


Var  Probability  Purposive 

No.      Variable  Name  N  %  % 

172      Know  of  intended  destination? 


ERIC 


No 

17 

68 

102 

Ik 

Yes 

8 

32 

J 

35  . 

26 

How  far  was  intended 

destination? 

<1  mile 

1 

50 

1 

k 

1-10  miles 

0 

0  . 

13 

51 

11-100  miles 

0 

0 

k 

15 

101-1000  miles 

0 

0 

k 

15 

>1000  miles 

1 

50 

k  ' 

15 

o4 
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Table      B  7      4  Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported)  for  Runai-jays 
Contact  with  Juvenile  Authorities  While  Away 


Var 

No.      Variable  Name 


Probability 

N  % 


Purposive 

N  JL 


174      Contact  with  police 
No 
Yes 


20 
4 


83 
17 


46 


34 


175      Picked  up  by  police 

v 

No 
Yes 


16 
4 


80 
20 


63 
53 


54 
46 


176  Arrested? 

No 
Yes 


20 
1 


95 
5 


76 
30 


72 
28 


177       Reason  for  Arrest 
Runaway 
Other 


1 

0 


100 
0 


28 
5 


85 
15 


178      Have  to  go  to  court? 
No 
Yes 


10  91 
1  9 


74 
22 


77 
23 


9 

ERIC 


179      Was  a  petition  filed? 
No  • 

Yes  ^ 


209  ' 


11  92 
1  8 


56 
10 


85 
15 
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Table      B  8        Youth  Demographic  Variables  (Youth-repot ted)v 


Var . 
Ho. 

232  Sen 


Variable 


Probability 

N  % 


21 
14 


60 
40 


Putposive 

N  % 


51 
78 


40 

60 ' 


Var. 
Mo. 

234 


/ 


Table   .  B  9       Sibling  Runaway  (Youth-Reported) 
Variable  Probability  Purposive 


Siblings  Gone  Without  Per-  v 
mission  in  Last  Year 


N 


N 


Yes 
No 


33 
2 


94 
6 


120 
9 


93 
7 


Var . 
No. 

280 


Table     B  10     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Number  of  Episodes  & 


Variable 

Number  of  Times  Gone  in 
Last  Year  ' 

1 

2-3 
>3 


Probability 


N 

14 
12 
11 


44 
37 
19 


5> 


Purposive 

N  % 

45  36 
50  40 
29  24 


9 

ERIC 


2  7  0 


264 


Vary. 
"Mo. 


Table     B  11     Tabulation  v of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Length  of  Time  Gone 


Variable 


286       Gone  Overnight? 
Ho 


Probability 

N  % 


7 
22 


24 
76 


Purposive 


12  14 
72  86 


Table     B  12     tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-RepOrted) 

Sleeping  Accomodations 


Var. 
Mo. 

287- 

293 


Variable 


Probability 


Purposive 


Where  Slept 

N 

% 

B 

% 

With  friends 

19 

61 

76 

56 

relatives 

3 

10 

10 

7 

strangers 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Ruaaway  house 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Outdoors 

7 

10 

7 

Public  facility 

1 

3 

9 

7 

Other 

6 

19 

18 

13 

2  7 1. 
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Table      B  13     Tabulation  of  Rimaway  Episode  <Youth-Reported) 
*  Mode  of  Return 


Var. 
No. 


322 


Var . 
Mo. 

323 


Variable 

Located  by  others  or  home  on  ovm? 

Self 
Other 


Variable 


Hon  Located? 


Parents 


Friends /relatives 
Police 

Humana  y  house 

Parents'  social  service  agency 
Other 


Probability 

PurpoiE 

sive 

N  /0 

N 

ZZ             o  / 

55 

11            3  j 

67 

55 

Probability 

Purpos 

sive 

N  % 

W 

JL 

2  20 

15 

20 

3  30 

9 

12 

5  50 

44 

60 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  £ 

2 

3 

0  0 

4 

5 

Table    3  14      Tabulation  of  Runavay  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Distance  Ran 


Var. 
Mo. 

328 


Variable 
How  Far  had  you  Gone? 

41  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 
101-1000  miles 
S>1000  miles 


Probability 

N  % 


5 
9 
6 
4 
3 


19 
33 
22 
15 
11 


Purposive 


N 

10 
51 

32 
14 
8 


9 
42 
29 
13 

7 


272 
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Table 


B  15     Tabulation  o£\JRunauay  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Mode  of  Travel 


.  Var. 


Variable 


Probability 


Purposive 


329       Ho^  did  you  get  there? 


Train 

Hitchhiking 
Ead  a  ride 
Walked 
Other 


N 

% 

N 

% 

C.C 

0 

0 

& 

1 

.14 

2 

6 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  • 

3 

37 

29 

8 

2k 

32 

25 

.000 

13  . 

38 

36 

28' 

10 

29  .' 

8 

6 

0 

ERIC 


73 


4 


03 
O 


4 


CO 


o 

O 


C^l  C«l  V3| 


O 
O 


<r3  o 


d  & 

as 


*  ^ 

<S<S 


fO 
fO 


o 


CO 
CM 


a  o 


Q 
O 

0« 


In 


22  O) 


2 

04 


|co 


eo 


03  CM 


Ho 

23  CM 


|<? 
03  CM 


18 


\  : 

H 

r- 

H 

03 

CM 

oa 

«H 

t4 

«— < 

t4 

*Q 

GJ 

« 

jfO 

O 

ON 

S3 

iH 

«3 

3 

•5-3 

s 


03|CM 


JO 

© 


03  CM 


13 


3 


(XI  -» 


■§ 

o 


o 

5 


Q) 


3 

<D 
60 

o 

-H 

«3 


O 

a) 

G) 
0 

o 


o 

iH 

C3 

8 

•H 

U 

•H 

> 

G) 

t 

o 


CO 

c3  < 

O 
O 

H 


8 


8 


3 


a 

o 


GJ  < 


Si 

H 


O  gj 

3^ 


w  ■ 

a  o 

>  25 


a  o 
>  52 


CO 
CO 


n  • 

a  o 

>  ss 


CM 
CO 
CO 


U  • 

C3  O 
>  22 


CO 
CO 

CO 


u  • 

a  o 

>  SB 


CO 
CO 


RJ  O 
>  ts 


CO 
CO 


9 

ERIC 


0 


-1 


o 


4 


o 


•J  <*> 
o 

«H  O 
CO  • 


3* 


eo 


CO 


ON 


*4 


03 


O 

CI 


a  o) 
o 
o 


8 


.W.J 


CM 
CO 


55 


65 


so 


§0 
O 

o  o 


C>3 


o  o 


CV3 


CN3 


CO 
H  CO 


Si 


O 

Cs!l 


23  <N 


<5^ 

c«  ko 


D€9 
KO 


5 

a 
o 

S3 

04 


o 


65 


H 

«H 
fH 

■H 
#0 

G3 

O 

04 


-  <H 

a 
x* 
o 


03  CO 


3r) 


Jen 


&qco 


I  CO 


H 
•S 

o 


02  CO 


o 


«H 
cH 

a 

O 

u 


(X2  iH 


H 

6-5' 

CO 

g 


Jo 

OS 


eH 


<5> 


8 


to  • 

a  o 


a 
u 

i 


a 

t2 


xi 

4-1 

•J 


□ 

u 

0) 

XI 

4-1 

o 

QJ 

w 

•g 

8 

m 

o 

< 

G3 

<y 

&4 

t-l  - 

G3  O 

>  s 


t4  - 

G3  O 
>  S3 


00 
ro 
m 


t4  - 
0  O 


a 

0) 

u 

03 

<y 

CO 
GO 


t4  - 

3  o 


9 


^3 
O 


u  • 

«J  o 

>  s 


XJ 

GJ 

XI 

0) 

03 

fH 

tH 

Xt 

(0 

X> 

(3 

14 

0) 

«H 

& 

■H 

> 

o 

0 

W) 

C3 

0) 

0 

0 

O 

0 

X* 

w 

CSJ 

o 

QJ 

o 

25 

m 

> 

155 

o 
o 


G) 
Q 
Q 


3 

O  < 

43  • 


,  CO 

m 


ERIC 


6  <f  ii 
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Table     B*l§    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Experiences  While  Running 


Var. 
Mo, 

344 


345  0 


Variable 

Return  bonis  voluntarily? 

No 

Yes 


Any  contact  with  police  while 
gone? 

No 
Yes 


V 

Probability 


Purposive 


N 

23 

10 


N 

% 

N 

% 

10 

30 

48 

41 

23 

70 

70  . 

59 

% 


70 
30 


N 


71 
52 


% 


58 
42 


Cont. 
Coeff . 

.18 


.22 


.062 


.014 


346 


347 


Picked  up  by  police?. 
No 


Yes 


Arrested? 

No 

Yes 


I 


N 
22 
9 


N 
20 
6 


% 

•  N 

% 

71 

63 

54 

29 

53 

46 

% 

N 

% 

77 

^3 

64 

23 

30 

36 

.24 


.22 


.007 


.053 


348        Egive  to  go  to  court? 
No 
Yes 


349        Experiences  good  or  bad  while 
gone? 
Very  bad 
Bad 

Neither  good  nor  bad 
Good 

Very  good  e . 


N 
19 
5 


N 

3 
3 
7 
12 
7 


% 


N 


.14 


,349 


80 
20 


9 
9 
22 
38 
22 


62 
21 


N 

7 
8 

31 
36 
25 


75 
25 


7 
7 
29 
34 
23 


.16 


351,      How  likely  leave  again? 
Very  likely 
Somewhat  likely 
Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 
Not  very  likely 
Not  likely  at  all 


N 

.  -  %. 

N  - 

% 

8 

25 

19 

16 

8 

25 

21 

17 

2 

6 

-15 

-12 

4 

13 

21 

17 

10 

31 

46 

38 

,20 


.564 


9 

ERIC 
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Table     B  19 


152 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Number  of  Episodes 


Variable 
Number  of  Episodes 
1 

2-3 

>3 


10-13 


N 


11 
5 
10 


% 


42 
20 
38 


14-15 


N 


23 
28 


38 
47 
15 


16+ 


N 


% 


38  56 
23  34 
7  10 


Cont. 
Coeff . 

.46 
.015 


V.. 


Table     B  20 


Var.  No. 


158 


V 


Tabulation  of  Runaway" Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Length  of  Time  Gone 


Variable 


Overnight 

No 
Yes 


10-13 


N 


% 


12 
14 


46 
54 


14-15 


N 


% 


10 

49U 


17 
83 


16+ 


N 


% 


4  6 
62  94 


Cont. 
Coeff. 

.35 


Si^ 


.000 


Vat.  Mo'.  Variable 


180  Time  Away  in  Days 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff. 

.57 


.087 


0  . 

1 
1-3 
4-7 
8-14 
15-30 
31-180 
>180 


4 

15 

3 

5 

4 

6 

8 

31 

12 

20 

5 

"7 

4 

15 

17 

43 

16 

23 

4 

16 

12 

20  \ 

15 

•  22 

2 

8 

7 

12 

9 

13 

4 

15 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

ERJC 


°77 
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Table      B  21    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

fox  Which  Montt\  Ran 


Cont. 

Var,  No,  Variable  10-13  14-15  16+  CoeEf . 

159  Month  Ran  N         %  N         %  N  %  .35 


Month  Ran 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

January 

3 

12 

12 

4 

6 

February 

2  " 

8 

3 

5 

4 

6 

March 

4 

14 

5 

8 

7 

11 

April 

ol 

4 

5 

8 

7 

10 

May 

1 

4 

4 

7 

5 

8 

J  une 

3 

12 

7  . 

12 

8 

12 

J  uly 

2 

8 

4 

7 

•  5 

8 

August 

1 

4 

2 

3 

7 

11 

September 

4 

15 

11 

18 

2 

3 

October 

1 

4 

7 

12 

10 

14 

November 

4 

15 

*•  2 

3 

5 

8 

December 

0 

3 

5 

2 

3 

■/ 


/ 


J 


27.8 
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Table    B  22       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents1  First  Reaction 


Var .  No . 


160 


Variable 


First  Reaction 


10-13  i  :v<y  JU-15" 

—  -*  >^***3jr  


16+ 


Cont . 
Coeff . 

.29 


Halted 

5 

19 

22- 

39 

28 

AA 

Called  police 

10 

39 

17 

31 

23 

37 

Called  friends/relatives 

5 

19 

5 

3 

5 

Called  child's  friends 

2 

8 

v+3 

5 

3 

5 

Went  out  and  looked 

4 

15 

8 

14 

4 

6 

Other 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

3 

.207 


Table    B  23         Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents1  First  Reaction 


/ 


Var.  No. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16-4- 


Cont. 
Coeff, 


161 


■Reported  Youth  Missing 


N 


% 


05 


No 
Yes 


10  38  21  36  21  33  Sig. 
16        62        37        64        43  67 

.858 


Table    B  24        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents'  First  Reaction 


Var.  No. 


Variable 


10-13 


l 

14-15 


16+ 


Cont . 
Coeff. 


162 


Signed  Warrant  for 
Youth's  Arrest 

No 
Yes 


N 

14 

9 


61 
39 


N 

29 
23 


% 

56 
44 


N 

33 
26 


% 

56 
44 


.04 

Sig^ 
.907 


9 

ERIC 


279 


273 


Table      B  25       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents'  First  Reaction 


Var.  No. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


163 


Interpreted  Incident  as 
Runaway 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


,16 


No 
Yes 


12 
13 


48 
52 


15 
43 


26 
74 


22 
43 


34 
66 


SIS, 


,14  3 


Table      B  26      Tabulation  of  Runat-jay  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents'  First  Rea&tibn 


Var.  No, 


Variable 


10-13 
Class  I 


14-15 
Class  II 


16+ 
Class  III 


Cont. 
Coeff, 


164 


Thought  Runaway  was 
Against  Law 

No 
Yes 


N 

5 
15 


% 


25 
75 


N 


19 
31 


% 

N 

% 

.10 

38 

18 

31 

Sig. 

62 

40 

69 

,536 


280 


i 

274 


Table      B  27 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Locating  Runaway 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


10-13 


/14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


165 


How  Located 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


.15 


Returned  on  own 
Other 


7 
16 


30 
70 


22 
31 


42 
58 


31 

30 


51 

49 


Sift. 


.223 


Var. 
Wo. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


166 


Var . 
Mo. 

170 


Var . 
No  .* 

171 


How  Located 

N- 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.35 

Parent 

10 

50 

15 

42 

10 

22 

Friend/ relative 

5 

25 

7 

19 

11 

25 

Police 

3 

15 

13 

36 

14 

31 

.190 

Runaway  house 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

I 

Social  service  agency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Other 

2 

L0 

1 

3 

.  6 

13 

y 

Cont . 

Variable 

10- 

-13 

14- 

-15 

16+ 

Coeff. 

How  Far  had  Gone 

< 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.59 

1  mile 

3 

14 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Sift. 

1-10  miles 

15 

68 

30 

63 

22 

41 

11-100  miles 

4 

18 

11 

23 

14 

26 

.436 

100-1000  miles^ 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

17 

M00J)  miles 

0 

0 

3 

6 

»'  6 

11 

Cont. 

Variable 

10- 

-13 

14 

-15 

16+ 

Coeff. 

How  Returned 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.24 

Voluntarily  -  on  own 

5 

29 

19 

43 

27 

li 

Sift. 

Through  official  agency 

1 

6 

7 

16 

8 

Other 

11 

65 

18 

41 

15 

30 

.153 

281 

ERJ.C 


275 


Table    Q  28      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Knowledge  of  Intended  Destination 


Var. 
Wo. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16-$- 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


172        Know  of  Intended 
Destination 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


.09 


No 
Yes 


16 

9 


64 
36 


A3 
16 


73t 
27 


50 
16 


76 
24 


.532 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


173   /   How'  Far  was  Intended 
Destination? 


.72 


<£1  mile 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1-10  miles 

4 

100 

7 

54 

1 

10 

11-100  miles. 

0 

0 

2 

15 

2 

20 

100-1000  miles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

>1000  miles  Q 

0 

(' 

,  3 

23 

2 

20 

.484 


9 

ERIC 


282 


276 


Table      B  29      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for,  Runaways 
Contact  with  Juvenile  Authorities  While  Away 


Var 
Mo. 

174 


0 


Variable  Name 
Contact  with  police 

No 

Yes 


175      Picked  up  by  police 
No 
Yes 


10-13 

N*  % 


20  83 
4  17 


18  78 


22 


14-15 

N 


43  73 

16  27 

\ 

31  62 

19  38 


16-!-  Cont. 
N        %  Coeff. 


42  66 

22      34  .14 


31  55 
25  45 


.17  , 


249 


.163 


176  Arrested 
No 
Yes 


20      91        35      78        37  70 


/ 


10      22        16      30  '  .18 


.141 


177  v Reason  for  arrest 

Runaway 
j  Ot%r 

178  Have  to  go  to  court 

No 
Yes 


2  100 
0  0 


12  75 
4  25 


20 


8  22 


16  84 
3      16  .13 


29      78        41  84 


8      16  .08 


.780 


.696 


179      Was  a  petition  filed? 

No  12  92 

Yes  *  1  8 

\ 


23      85        31  89 
4      15         4  11 


.08 


802 


9 

ERIC 


'83 


277 


Table    3  30      Youth  Demographic  Variables  (Youth-Reported) 


Var . 
Ho. 

232 


Variable 


Sex 

Male 
Female 


10-13 


N- 

67 
75 


% 


47 
53 


14-15 


N 


56 
83 


%• 

40 
60 


16+ 


N 


80 
102 


44 
56 


Cont. 
Coeff'. 

.05 
.507 


Table,    B  31     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Number  of  Episodes 


Var . 
No. 

280 


Variable 

Number  of  Times  Gone  in 
Last  Year 


10-13 


N 


14-15 


N 


% 


16+ 


N 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


.41 


2-3 

>3* 


13 
6 
9 


47 
22 
31 


17 

29 
20 


25 
44 
31 


34 
33 
10 


44 
44 
12 


,237 


ERIC 


28 


278 


Table      B  32     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Peportcd) ^ 

Sleeping  Accomodations 


Variable 

lO- 

1  "1 

14- 

1  c 

-lj 

1  £-S- 

Where  Slept  ^ 

c/ 
/• 

N 

% 

N 

% 

With  friends 

7 

31 

AO 

65 

A8 

58 

relatives 

18 

3 

5 

6 

7 

strangers 

1 

6 

1 

<V 

3 

A 

Runanay  house 

2 

9 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Outdoors 

2 

9 

A 

6 

6 

7 

Public  facility  \ 

2 

9 

2 

3 

6 

7 

Other 

A 

18 

10  • 

16 

]0 

12 

Table     B  33     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Other  Youth  Involved  in  Incident 


Var .  Ho . 


Variable 


10-13 


1A-15 


16+ 


29A 


Left  with  others  or 
alone? 


N 


% 


M 


% 


Mesne 
Wot  alone 


13 
16 


A5 
55 


29 
38 


A3 
57 


A6 
37 


55 
A5 


Var.  No. 


Variable 


295 


With  how  many  relatives? 


N 


1 

2-3 
>3 


0 

o- 

1 

33 

1- 

50 

0  ' 

0 

1 

33 

1 

50 

0 

0 

.  1 

3A 

0 

0 

Var .  Wo . 


Variable 


296 


Sex  of  relatives 


N 


Male 

Female 

Both 


0 

0 

1 

33 

1  , 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  " 

50 

n 

0 

2 

67 

0 

0 

9 

ERIC 


28": 


279 


Tai>le     B  34     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Which  Month  Youth  Left 


Variable 

Month  ^dn 

January 

February 

March 

/•pril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

No  vernier 

December 


1-0-13 


14-15 


4 

3 
0 
1 

0 
0 

2 

0 
2 
4 

7 

? 


16 
12 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
16 
28 
8 


13 
2 
2 
0 
2 
5 
7 
4 
7 
8 
6 
9 


20 
3 
3 
0 
3 
8 

11 
6 

11 

12 
9 

14 


M 

8 
2 
5 
3 
3 
11 
^  6 
7 

■5 
14 

✓  10 
6 


Cont . 
Coerf 

.37 


30 
3 
C 
4 
4 

13 
8 
9 
6 

17 

12 
8 


Table      B  35    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Feoorted) 

Length  of  Time  Gone 


Variable 

Gone 
Overnight? * 

!Jo 

Yen 


10^13 


12 


CO 
40 


^14-15 


H 

13 

33 


26 
74 


Iff 


N 

q 
48 


3/. 
34 


288 


2ao 


Table     b  36     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Other  Youth  Involved 


Var . 
No. 


Name 


297    »    With  how  many  brothers 
pr  sisters? 

•  1 
2-3 

>3 


10-13 


3 
1 
0 


75 
25 
0 


14-15 


N 


'3 
1 
1 


60 
20 
20 


16+ 


1 
0 
0 


% 

100 
0 
0 


Cont. 
Coeff , 

.36 


.833 


298        Sex  of  brothers/sisters 
Male  , 
Female 
Both 


3 
1 
1 


% 
60 
20 
20 


3 
1 
1 


% 

60 
20 
20 


0 
1 
0 


0 

100 
0 


.46 


,569 


299        With  how  many  friends? 

u 

>3 


4 
1 

3 


% 

50 
13 
37* 


N 


14 
6 
1 


67 
29 
4 


N 

15 
7 
3 


% 

58 
27 
15 


.55 


.041 


300        Sex  of  friends 
Male 
Female 
Both 


N 


2 
3 
1 


% 


29 
4? 
14 


N 


11 

13 
3 


41 
48 
11 


N 

12 
10 

6 


43. 

36 

21 


o 

>301        With  how  many  others? 
1 

2-3 
%3 


100 


100 


302        Sex  of  others 
Male 
Feaale 
Both 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


N  s 
1 
1 


7. 


50 
50 


0 
1 


0 


303       How  many  others  total?  .  N 

^0  11 

1  4 

2-3  A 

'>3  4 


48 
17 
18 
17 


N 

31 

15 

9 
2 


% 


55 
26 
16 
3 


N 

43 
16 
7 

5 


% 


60 
22 
10 
8 


.30 


.362 


28 


281 


Table      B  37     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Parents'  Reaction  to  Episode 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


Sifc 


304 

Reported  youth  missing? 

N 

Of 

/o 

N 

% 

M 

%  ' 

.  .05 

No 

XI  ' 

41 

25 

38 

,34 

44 

Yes 

16 

59 

41 

62 

44 

56 

Var . 
N6. 


Name 


305        To  whom  reported? 


10-13 


14-15 


16+ 


Cont. 
Coeff. 

.16 


,282 


Friend 
Police 
Other 


3 

18 

2 

5 

3 

7 

14 

82 

37* 

95 

,  38 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Var . 
No. 

306 


Var. 
No. 


Table      B  38     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Youth's  Intent  to  Run  A^ay 

Cont. 

Variable  10-13  14-15  16-1-  Coeff.  Sift., 

Were  you  running  away?  JJ_     _%_     _N_     _%_     JL_  -12      .    .  304 


No 


7        26        18        27        30  38 


Yes  .  .     20  j    74        49        73        50     '  62 

/  - 

Cont. 

Nams  10-13  14-15  16+  Coeff.  Sig^ 


312        Episode  planned  or  sudden?       ._N_     _%_     _N_     _%_     JL     _J£_       .07      •,  d655 

Planned  '  9        36        18        28  ...  26  34 

sllden  •  16     ,-64        47        72        51  66 


9 

ERIC 


2  8  3V 


282 


Table      p  37     Tabulation  of  Rim,  way  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Factor  Lj^in  ,  to  Runaway 


Var. 
316 


Var . 
No, 

317 


Variable 

V 

14- 

15 

i6+ 

Coeff. 

Something  at  hosn^  made  you  leave? * 

No  * 
Yes' 

N  , 

% 

'h 

% 

N 

% 

10 
14 

•  42 
58 

33  r> 
33 

50 
50 

43- 
39 

52 
48 

Sig. 

If. yes 0  long  term  or  immediate 
*  prob.lem? 

i 

« 

*  o 

V 

LoELg  terta                                 .  * 

iGissdiate 

Missing  data 

6 
7 
1 

43  • 
50 
7 

20 «, 
,>10 
?  • 

47 

2J 

10 

26  ' 
9 
4 

'67 
23 
10 

0 

* 

r 

C 

Variable  . 

*  ,10- 

13 

'  14-15 

16+ 

Con  t . 
Coeff. 

Argwient  with  parent ?^ 

N  < 

%° 

%  . 

■  N 

% 

.29 

No 
Yes 

10  - 
15 

40 
60 

39 
26 

60 
40 

34 

44 
56 

sig;  " 

If  yeSp  long  term  ok  immediate 
problem? 

Long  term  , 

Immediate 

Missing  data 


.229^ 


8 

53 

16 

62 

26 

60 

6 

40 

6 

23 

8 

19 

1 

7 

4 

15.; 

9  - 

21 

Var. 
No. 


Variable 


10-13 


14-15 


If  yes,  long,  term  or  immediate 
problem? 

Long  term  • 
Xsediate 
Missing  data 


16+ 


318 

Something  at  school?  • 

N  % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

No  . 

-24  9^2 

52 

79 

71 

89 

Yes  . 

2  ;8 

14 

21 

9 

11 

Cont.  » 
Coeff. 

.19. 


.381' 


2 

100 

10 

72 

4 

45 

0 

0 

.2 

14- 

3 

33 

0 

0 

2  ' 

14 

2 

22 

9 

ERIC 


289 


283 


J> 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


Tgble     B  39  B ' Continued 

/ 

\    .•'    ~  10-13 


319    '     Some thing'  ui tfh  police? 

No  * 
Yes 


N 


Var. 
No. 


If  yes,  long-term  or  immediate 
problem? 

Long  term  "  " 

lunaediate 

Missing  data 


Variable 


320         Something  uith  friends? 


No 
Yes 


25 
1 


J  r 


N 


% 


23    ,  89 
3,  11 


14-15 


57 
8 


12 


N 


% 


56  '  85 
10  15 


■  16+ 


N- 


% 


73 
7 


91 

9 


0  0 

•  1 

13 

;  2 

29 

1  ,  100 

6 

74 

42 

0       '  0 

1 

13 

2 

o 

29 

10-13^ 

14 

-15 

16+ 

70 
11 


% 


87 
13 


If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate 
problem?  , 


N 


Var , 
Jflo. 


Loog  term 
Iffldt^diate 
Missing .data 


Variable 


321         Personal  things  bothering  you? 

t> 

No 
Yes 

If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate 
problem? 

Long  term 
/  Inmtsdiate 

Missing  dat^. 

-/jr.  J 


2 

67 

4 

40 

3 

1 

33 

3 

30 

'7 

0 

0 

3 

30 

I 

'  10-13 


N 

~~7~ 


1 

3 


8  67 


25 


'14-15 


13 
7 
2 


27 
64 


16+ 


%  • 

N 

% 

65 

45 

56 

35 

36 

*  "44 

59 

26 

li 

32 

6 

17 

9  ' 

4- 

'  n 

ERIC 


*  4 


284 

Table     B  40   /  Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported) 
Mode  of  Return 

*   •  '*  » 
Var  ' 


No.  - 

Variable  Name*  J 

10- 

N 

13 

14- 

M 

15 

% 

16+ 

«  % 

C .  C  .• 

vSig. 

322 

Located  by  others  or  home 

on'  own? 

i 

.20 

.  027 

c 

.  Self 

9 

36 

29 

•'  45 

48 

62 

V 

Otjier                *  * 

16 

64 

36 

55 

29 

38 

O 

323 

How  located? 

.38 

Parents 

5 

26 

10 

29 

3 

9 

0 

^    Friends /relatives 

2 

11 

4 

11 

7 

'22 

<aa> 

Police 

8 

41 

21 

,  60 

20  " 

63 

f 

Runaway  house 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 

1 

Social  service  agency 

1 

6 

0 

'  0 

1 

3 

/  Other 

3 

16 

> 

0 

'  0  ■ 

1 

3 

< 

■  v 

Table 

B  41        Tabulation  of  Runaway 
Distance  Ran 

Eplsod 

e  (Youth- 

■reported) 

V 

f  Var 
No. 

Variable  Name  f  * 

10- 

13 

14- 

f 

•15 

16+ 

c.c. 

Sig. 

328 

How  far  had  you  gonef 

t> 

.58 

.859 

•      <  1  mile 

3 

13 

5 

9 

9 

13 

1-10  miles 

61 

27 

47 

21 

31 

11-100  «ni|es 

5 

22 

15 

26 

31 

4 

101-1000  miles 

0 

0  - 

9 

15 

9 

14 

* 

1 

4 

2 

3 

8 

11 

t 

/  \ 


o  291 
ERIC 


.285 

fable  '  B  42       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported) 
Mode  of  Travel 


All 


Var            .    *                 *  fO-13  14-3^5  16+      Runners      C.C.  Si 

n           No^      Variable  Name  N  %  N      %  N  % 

329      How  did  you  get  there?  .27        .166  % 

Plane  -              0  0  0  '  0  1,-1*  1* 

Bus  4  15  7    11  4  5  15  B 

Train   '  0^  0  0      0  0  0  0 

/    Hitchh^Suig  4  15  15    23  20  24  39 

£>                                   Had  a  ride'  2  8  15    23  26  32  43          '  ' 


Walked  14    54     22     33    22    27  58 

Other  2      8      7    11      9    11*  18 


C.  . 


> 


ERIC 


"  292  " 


A. 


f        .  286 

,     Table     B  Tabulation,  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported)     ^  ^ 

Reasons  for  /Return 

Var  *  .    .  %     '      K  • 

Nou       Variable  Name  »  10-13        14-15        16+  C.C.  Sig. 

-~       '  a  N      %        N     .  %      Mm      %  .  .  - 


330  Caans  home  because  afrai^i  parents,  worried'  r  .  16  -  .797 

Agree  10    42       22      33     24  .  32 

331  Came  home  because  afraid  of  getting^  into  trouble  .13  .931 

Agree    *  m  8     33  ^  17      2^  p"     22'  v         ,  0 

332  Too  hard  trying  ttf  make  it  on  own  /  j  . 24  .285 

Agree  .  10    46      18      18,  2£v     35  p 

333  Afraid  \     .  -25  .177 

Agree  *  9*  38      1^  18    14  18 

334  No  place  to  go      ,  ^  -23  .378 

Agree  .4     18      20      31     10      14  * 

335  R#n  out  of  money  *  «16  .862 

Agree  5     23       19      30     21      28  ' 

336  Wasn't  afigry  any  taore  •  26  .181 


Agree  14     54      19      30    24  33 


J 


9 

ERIC 


337  Fear  of  what  others  would  think  <^  \  -17   *  .756 

Agree                                 3     13  7       11      8      11  . 

338  clme  home  because  finished  wlfat  wanted  to  do  c  .43  .301 

Agree                                5-   21  14      22    20  '     26  ° 

339  Came  home  because  missed  friends  (  '  .23  .343 

Agree                                 8     36  10      15     '  9  12 

340  Came  home  because  missed  parents  »  .35  ^04 

Agree                          -    14    61  21      33    26      33  ' 


93 


287 


'  l 

Agree  \  2      9       'l        2       3  4 


\\ 
\  ■ 


2*  -  T 


9 

ERIC 


2JJ1-" 


288 


f  .  ... 

Table    B  %k  Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reportedf) 

for  Number  of  Episodes  ♦ 

^  .  All*  Cont. 

Var.  No,  Variable  Males  Females         ^Runners         Coeff . 


152 

Number  of •  Episodes 

N 

%  1 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

28  ' 

44 

\  44 

49 

72 

47 

2-3.  1 

26 

40 

30 

33 

56  \ 

36 

2?3 

10 

16 

16 

18 

26 

17 

0 

»  .24 


Table     B  45 

Var.  go. 
158 


Var.  NJ&. 


180 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Length  of  Time  Gone 


Variable 


Overnight 

No 
Yes 


Variable 
Time  'Away  in  Days 
0 


<1 
1-3 
4-7 
8-14, 
15-30 
31-180 
>180 


Males 


N 

15 

.48" 


% 


24 
76 


Males 


-N 

7 
11 

20 
12 

P 
6 

3 
0 


% 


17 
31 
18 

9' 

9 

5 

1  0 


/ 


Females 


N 


% 


11 
77 


13 

87 


Femaj.es 


% 


All 
Runners 


N 

26 
125 


% 


17 
83 


All 
Runners 


N 


% 


4 

4 

1-1 

7 

14 

15 

25 

17 

26 

29  ■  ' 

46 

30 

19 

21 

t 

19 

12 

14  \ 

11 

5 

6 

11 

7 

9 

8 

7 

3 

3 

y 

2 

Cont. 
Coef f . 

.15 


Cont. 
Coeff ■ 

:39 


sig. 

.110 


sig. 

.513 


239 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
JEor  Which  Month  Ran 


\.  Variable 

tariable 
* 

Which  Month  ( 

Mai© 

-:  A 

F<*®ale 

vAll  Runners 

159 

N 

N 

% 

N 

January        .  , 

2 

J 

12 

1  / 

14 

> 

> 

February 

l 

Z 

8 

9 

9 

O 

,  March 

8  - 

13 

8 

9 

lo 

11 

o 

April 

7 

4 

11 

6 

7 

13 

8 

*> 

May 

6 

6 

7 

10 

7 

June 

9 

i4 

9 

in. 

12 

• 

July 

8 

13 

3 

3 

ii 

7 

August 

7 

1*1 

3 

3 

10 

7 

Septeiaber 

6 

10 

11 

12 

17  ' 

11 

October 

k 

i 

6 

14 

16 

18 

12 

November 

4 

6 

7 

8 

11 

•  7 

o 

V 

December 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

3 

.35  .031 


J 


0 


29  a 


290 


Table 


47  Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Parents'  First  Reaction 


Var.  Ifo.  Variable 
160  '  First  Reaction 

i  '  Waited      ■  . 
Called  police 
Called  friends/relatives 
I  Called  child's  friends 
Went  out  and  "looked 
Other 


All 


?  tales 

Females 

Runners  / 

11  z 

M 

% 

N 

% 

Cont . 

Coeff . 

18       29  ' 

37 

4,4 

55 

38 

23  37 

27 

32  , 

50 

34 

.20 

(  10 

5 

7 

8 

2  14 

6 

6 

'  Sift. 

9  5 

7 

8 

16 

ii  7 

.314 

3  5 

^2  •' 

5 

3 

163 


Interpreted  Incident  as 
Runaway 


N 


N 


% 


No 

Yes 


20  33 
41  -  67 


29  33 
58    '  67 


'Table 

B  48 

Tabulation  of 
for 

Runaway 
Parents 

Episode  (Parent- 
1  First0  Reaction 

-Reported) 

Vfflff .   No . 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

All 
Runflers 

161 

Reported  Youth  Missing 

N  % 

N  Z 

N  % 

Wo, 
Yes 

23  38 
37  62 

29    .  33 
59  67 

5£  35 
96  65 

Table 

B  49 

Tabulation  of 

Runaway 

Episode  (Parent- 

-Reported) 

i 

for 

Parents 

First  Reaction 

Var .  No . 

Variable 

*  'ales 

Females 

;  All 

Runners 

162 

Signed  Warrant  for 

Youth's 

Arrest 

N       "  % 

n 

N  % 

.Wo  ■ 
Yes 

\ 

36  66 
19        34  o 

40     4  51 
39  49 

*76  57 
58  43 

Table 

B  50 

Tabulation  of 

Runaway 

Episq/e  (Parent-Reported) 

c 

for 

Parents  5 

First  Reaction 

Var .  No . 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

All 
Runners 

N 


% 


49 
99 


33 
67 


Cont. 
Coeff. 

.06 

Sift- 
'  .619 


Cont. 
Coeff, 

-.15 

Sift. 
.127 


Cont . 
Coeff. 

.01 

Sift. 

.914 


ERIC 


29? 


*  291 


Table  'B  51        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Peported) 

for  Parents1  First  Reaction 


Var.  ilo. 


Variable 


Males 


All  Cont. 
Females  Runners  Coeff. 


164 


Thought  Running  was 


.15 


Against  Law 

a 

n 

% 

W 

7 

N 

% 

No* 
Yes 

'  12 
38 

24 
76 

30 
48 

39 
61 

42^ 
86 

33 
"  67 

Sig- 
.132 

293 


292. 


Table     B  52     Tabulation^of  Runaway  Episo/ie  (F&rent-Repforted) 

for  Locating  Runaway 

'  v  ■  -  \  . 


Var. 
Wo. 

/ 

4  -  Variable 

Males 

Females 

,  All 
Runners 

Gont. 
Coeff. 

165 

 "  ;  *r— 

Ho^  located? 

.    N  .  .  % 

'  N  % 

N         I  " 

.04 

✓ 

Returned  on  ,t>wn 
Other 

22     .  A2 
31  58 

V 

38  A6 
A6  5A 

60     -  AA 
77    ..  56 

o  • 

.801 

Var. 
No. 

166 


Variable 


How  located? 
Parent 

Friend/ rela tive 
Police 

Runaway  house 

Social  service  agency 

Other 


Males 


N 

1A 
13 
13 
0 
2 
0 


% 


33 
31 
31 

0 
•5 

0 


Females 


N 

21 
10 
17 
.  1 
1 
9 


36 
17 
28 
2 
2 
15 


All 
Runners 


N 

35 
23 
30 
1 
3 


■3A 
23 
30 
1 
3 
9 


Cont. 
Coef f . 

.30 
.073 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


170        How  far  had  gone? 

1  aile  • 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 
101-1000  miles  . 

1000, miles 

\ 


Males 


N 


2 

26. 
1A 

3 

5 


A 
52 
28 

6 
10 


Females 


5 

15 
9 
A 


7 
55 
20 
12 

6 


All 
Runners' 


N 


7 
67 
29 
12 

9 


6 
5A 
23 
10 

7 


Cont. 
Coeff. 

.A7 

Sig. 

.  3AA  " 


Var. 
Mo. 


Variable 


Males 


Females 


All 
Runners 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


171" 


Ho^y  returned? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.10 

Voluntarily  -  oh  aim  v 

21 

52 

30 

A2  • 

51 

A6 

Through  officTal  agency 

5 

13 

11 

16 

16 

1A 

Other 

14 

35 

30 

A2 

AA 

AO 

.582 

9 

ERJC 


299 


293 


tabl^e      B  53      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reported)  for  Knowledge 
of  Intended  Destination 


V^r  -  Males 

No.      Variable  Name  M 


172      Know  of  intended  destination^ 

>. 

•No  45 

•a. 

Yes  •    *.  17 


173 


> 


How  far  was  int 
<■  1  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 
101-1000  miles 

-   >1000  miles 


ed  destination 


0 
3 
1 
0 
4 


% 


73 
27 


0 
38 

12 
0 
50 


1  All 
Females  Runners 


N 


64 
24 


2 
9 
3 
4 
1 


% 


11 

48 
15 
21 

5 


N 


73  109 
27  41 


2 

12* 
4 
4 
5 


% 


73 
27 


7 
45 
15 
15 
18 


Cont% 
Coeff . 

.00 


.868 


Cont. 
Coef-f . 

.63 


'Sig- 
.273 


ERIC 


3J0 


294 


t Table     B  5'4     „  ,  Tabulation  of  Runav/ay  Episode  (Parent-repor  tecQ  for  Runaways 
Contact  wd*£h  Juvenile  Authorities  While  Away 


No. 


Variable  Name 


174      Contact  with  police* 
Yes 


;  Male 
N  % 


44  .72 
17\  28 


Female 
N  % 


61' 
25 


-All 

Runners 

N.  % 


71  .  105 
29  42 


71 
29 


Cont , 
Coeff ■ 

.01 


.979 


176  Arrested 
No 
Yes 


30  *60 
20  40 


37 
9 


80 
20 


50  ,63  80 
29    •    37  49 


55 
19 


74  92 
26  28 


.62 
38 


77 
23 


Cont. . 
Coeff. 

.03 

.850 

Cont. 
Coeff. 
.07 

.584 


177      Reason  for  arrest 
D  Runaway 
Other" 


7       87  19        83  ,.5% 26 

1       13  4        170  5 


\ 

84  .06 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


16 


Si&. 
.815 


178  w   Have  to  go  to  court? 
.     "  No 

Yes  - 


35        87  « 

5  13. 


47 
15 


76  82 
24  20 


80 
20 


Cont. , 
Coeff. 
.14 


.231 


179      Was  a  petition  filed? 

No       .  ' 

Yes  ' 


26  90 
3  10 


40 
6 


87  66 
13  9 


88 
12 


Cont. 
Coeff. 
.04 


Si£. 

.988 


295 


Tablo    B  53      Tabulation  of  Rum  way  Episod^t,<  Youth-^pported) 

Number  of  J  Disodes  \» 

/  '  \ 


Var. 
No. 

280  ' 


Variable 

Number  of  Times 
Gone  in  Last  Year 

1 

2-3 

>3    '  4 


Males 


N 


34 
25 
18 


44  ^ 
34 

-22 


Females 


30 
43 
21 


All 

Runners  C.C. 


% 

N 

% 

.25 

.748 

33 

64 

37 

45 

68 

40 

;22 

39 

29 

»  a 


3J2 


.7 


296 


Table    B  56      TV  uiation  of  Runaway  I'oisode  (tfc  ut h-ner>orted) 

'"Mch  *Iontlj  Youth  Left  ,  ■ 


i 


Var. 
xJo. 

285 


^  Variable 
Month  Ran 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Ma^ 
June 
July  tr 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Males 


Pemaler, 


All  v  Cont. 
Runners      Coef f , 


0. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 
10 

6 

5 
14 

6 
10 


12 
1 

Vx 

3 
3 

10 

14 
8 
7 

19 
8 

14 


u 

,  M 

% 

.29 

If. 

G_ 

°17 
6 

25 
7 

15 

.  k 

G 

,G 

7 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

- 

3. 

5 

3 

8 

l8 

16 

9 

5 

5 

15 

9 

5 

5  . 

11 

7 

9 

g 

14  ' 

8 

12 

13 

26 

15 

18  ' 

23 

14 

7 

8  , 

17 

10 

Table      B  57    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  ( Youth-Peported) 

Length  of  Time  Gone  i 


Var. 
286 


Variable 

Gone 
Overnight? 

No 

Yes 


Males 


N 

20 
41 


33 
67 


Females 


N 


14  21 
53  79 


All. 

Runners      Coef f 


.13 


9 

ERLC 


3  0  <J 


297 


Table    ^  58        Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth  Reported) 
-    Sleeping  Accomodations  9 


Var 
No. 

V 

287- 
293 


Variable  N&me 


Where  slept 

With ^friends  . 
With  relatives 
With  strangers^ 
Runaway  house 
Outdoors 
Public  facility 
Other 


Male 


N 


% 


Female 


N 


All 
Runners 
N        '  % 


35 

47 

60 

65 

95  s 

5? 

5 

7 

8  , 

'  9  ' 

13 

8 

3 

4 

2  ' 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

8 

5 

10 

14 

2 

2 

12- 

r 

6 

8 

k 

4 

10 

6 

12 

•16 

12 

13 

24 

14.. 
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Table      B  59      Tabulation    Other  Youffh  Involved 


r 


Var 


Variable  Nam^ 


N  % 


Female 


N 


>  2|7      With-.,  how  many  brothers  or  sisters? 


All 
Runners 

N  % 


1 

3 

60 

80 

7 

2-3  - 

2 

40 

0 

0 

2 

£3 

0 

0 

1 

20 

1 

Sex  of  brotherjs/sisters  - 

.Male  , 

0 

1 

67 

2 

40 

6 

Female 

0 

0 

3 

60 

.  3 

Both  ^ 

2 

33 

0 

0 

2 

l-Jith  how  many  friends? 

1 

,  10 

N  • 

44 

23 

73j 

33 

2-3 

8 

35 

6 

18 

14 

>3 

') 

•  21 

3 

9 

8 

3 

10 


55 
27 
18 


60 
25 
15 


300  Sex  of  friends  - 

Male 
Female 
Both 

Missing  observations 

301  With  how  many  others? 
1 

>3 

Missing  observations 

302.     Sex  of  others 

Male 
Female  x 
Both  . 

Missing  observations 

<? 

'303      How  many  others* total? 

J? 

0 
1 

2-3 
>  3 


18  '  69 

7 

19 

25>My 

40 

3  12 

23 

64 

26 

42 

5  19 

5 

14 

io 

16 

447 

1  ' 

2 

* 

1  100 

1 

100 

2 
— 

100 

fe  — 

499 


L 


L  50 
498 


0  0 

1  100 


33 
67 


36 

55\ 

49 

57 

85 

56 

11 

24 

28 

35 

23 

^7 

9 

10 

'20 

13 

7  ' 

11 

,k 

5 

11 

8 

o 


299 


Table      b  60      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported) 
*  Parents '^Reaction  to  Episode 


i3 


Var 

No-       Variable  Name 


MMe 


All 

Female,  Runners 


N  % 


N 


% 


304      Reported  youth  missing 


No  V 

37 

47 

33 

36 

70 

41 

Yes 

41 

53 

60 

64 

v.101- 

.  59 

To  whom  reported? 

Friend  f> 

'  4 

11 

4 

7 

8 

8 

Police 

33 

84 

56 

93 

89  ' 

92 

Other' 

.  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 


300 


Table     ti  61  ,      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported) 
Youth's  Intent  to  Run  Away 


Var 
No. 


Variable  Name 


306      Were  you  running  away? 

No 
Yes 


Male 


Female 


N  *      %  N 


All 
Runners 

N      '  % 


28  36  27  28  55  32 
49      64      70     "72    J_l#  *  68 


312      Episode  planned  or  sudden? 

Planned 
Sudden 


25  34 
49  66 


28 


30  53 
70  114 


32 
68 


301 


Table    B  62  .    Tabulation  of  Runaway  'Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
*    •  Factor  Leadiag  to  Runnirig 


Var. 
No. 

316 


Var. 
So. 


Variable 


Southing  at  home  made 
you  leave? 

'  No 
Yes^ 

If  yes ,  long  term  ox  * 
immediate  problem? 

Long  term  ' 
X«2diate 

Missing  data  ^1 


Variable  - 


Males 


N.  % 
44  59 
30    <  56 


Females 


N 

18 
9 
3 


% 


N 


60 
30 
10 


les 


34  61 
17  30 
5  9 


Females 


All 
gunners 


N  • 

%  ■ 

W 

'  % 

42 

43 

36 

50 

56 

57  •• 

'  86 

50 

N 


% 


52 
26  J 
8 


60 
30 
10 


.0. 

■    All  ' 
Sunners 


Cont. 
Cogff. 

.23  ' 

.088 

< 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


<    317.  t 

Argument  with  .parent? 

No 

Yes 

H 

V42 
•3J 

% 

57 
43 

N 

41 

53 

% 

43 
57 

N 

83 

84 

% 

50 
50 

.23 

Sig. 

p 

If  yes >  long  term  or 
immediate  /problem?  . 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N  % 

JLr 

.179 

Long  t(2?tm 
Immediate 
Missing  data 

15 

9 

7_ 

48 
29 
23 

35" 
11 
7 

66 
21 
13 

50 
20 
14 

•  60 

Var  . 
No. 

/  '. 

/  Variable 

Males 

Females 

All 
Runners 

Contfs 
Coeff. 

318 

Something  at  school?  \ 

No  ' 
Yes 

N 

66 

10 

% 

87  " 
13 

•N 
,  81 
15 

7.  * 

84 

16 

147V 
25 

% 

86 
14 

% 

.19 
Sig. 

If  yes,  long  £erm  or 
inimediate  problem?' 

a 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N  • 

.^381 

Long  term 
Immediate 
Missing  data  ' 

8 
'  1 
1 

8o' 
10 
10 

8 
4 
3 

53 

27  « 
20 

ie( 

-    5  ' 
4 

64 

20  . 
16 

ERIC 


j! 


302 


Table      B  62  Continued 


All 


321        Personal  things  bothering 


28 


% 


63 
37' 


yes,  long  term  or 
immediate  *  problem? 


Long  term 
Immediate 
Missfeig  d$ta 


N 


16 

57 

31 

74 

47 

67 

7 

25 

7 

17 

14 

■  20 

5 

,18 

4 

'  9 

9 

13 

{ 

Cant- 


Ho. 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

Runners 

Coef f . 

519 

Something  with  police?  . 

No 

Yes 

N 

,  66 
10 

% 

87 
13 

W 
89 
6 

% 
94 
6 

N  - 
'  155 
16 

%  • 
91 
9 

.22 
Sig. 

\ 

If  yeSp  long  term  or 
ieaiediate  problem? 

% 

N 

% 

W 

/o 

.040 

Long  tera  a 

iMedi&te 

Missing  data 

0 
8 

■  5 

0 

feo 

20 

3 
2 
1 

50 
'  33 
17 

3 
10 

/  3 

19* 

62 

19 

V&r  m 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

All 
Runners 

Cont. 
Coef f . 

320 

Something  with  Friends? 
No 

Ye*s  ,  n 

63  * 
13 

% 

83 
17 

» 

N  ' 
86 
11 

V 

.  % 
89 
11 

"N 

14-9 

>24 

% 

86". 
14 

.11 

If  yesp  long  term  ox 
iaediate  problem? 

N 

% 

'  N 

% 

M 

% 

.734  - 

Long  term                        $  . 

Immediate 

Missing  data 

4 

.  7 
2 

31 
54 

.15 

5 
4 

2 

46 
•  36 
18 

9 
11 
4 

37 
46 
17 

Var . 
No. 

Variable 

Males' 

Females 

v  ■ 

All  ' 
Runners 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.21 

52 

55 

100 

59 

42 

45 

70 

41 

Sig. 

.151 

ERIC 


0! 


303 


Table     £  63     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youtti-Reported^ 

Mode  of  Return 


Var. 

All 

No, 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

Runners 

322 

Located  by  others  or  home 

.on  own? 

N  • 

% 

N 

% 

N  % 

V 

Self 

41 

55 

45 

49 

86  •  52 

Other  7 

34 

45 

47- 

51 

81  48 

Var, 

All 

No. 

Variable 

Males 

Females 

Runners 

323 

How  located?  _ 

N 

% 

N 

'  % 

:-     ,     N             %  " 

Parents 

'  9 

26 

9 

18  ' 

18  21 

Friends /relatives 

6 

17 

7 

14  ' 

13  15 

J- 

Police 

19 

C  1 

30 

58 

49  57 

Runaway  house 

0 

0  , 

0 

0 

0  0 

Parents'  social  service  agency 

0  . 

0 

2 

4 

2  1 

Other 

1 

3 

3 

6 

k  5 

Var, 
No, 


Table     B  64     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Distance  Ran 


Variable 


\ 


Males 


Females 


-  All 
Runners 


'528 


How  far  had  you  gone? 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


N 


7. 


1  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 
101-1000  miles 

1000  miles  . 


9 
28 
13 
10 

5 


14 
43 
20 
15 
8 


8 
34 
28 
8 
6 


10 
40 
33 
10 
7 


17 
42 
42 
18 
11 


12 

3<b. 
34' 
12 
8 


3x0 


304 


'Eable     B  ^ 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent- Reposed) 
.    for  Number  of  Episode© 


Var.  No." 

\ 

Variable 

Non- 

-Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 
Coef f . 

152 

Number  of  Episodes 

N 

% 

N 

*  % 

.26 

■3 

1 

13 

'  43 

59 

48 

2-3 

9 

30 

46 

37 

8 

27 

18 

15 

Sig^ 
.501 


Table     b  66 


\ 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  CBarent-Riaported) 
for^ength  of  Time  Gone 


Con\. 


Var .  Mo . 

Variable 

^  Won- 

-Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff . 

156 

Overnight 

N 

% 

N 

7 

.13 

No  » 

2 

7 

23 

19 

Yes 

28 

97 

81 

C 

Cont. 

Var .  No . 

Variable 

Non -Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff. 

180 

Time  Away  in  Days 

%  , 

N 

% 

.39 

0  I 

2 

7 

9 

7 

€1 

3 

10 

21 

17 

r-3 

7 

22 

39 

32 

4-7 

.  8 

25 

23 

19 

8-14 

4 

13 

14 

11 

15-30 

5 

16 

6 

5 

31-180 

2 

7 

8 

7 

>180 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5i& 


.171 


.506 


9 

ERIC 


341 


305 


Table     b  67      Tabulation  of  Runway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Which  Month  Ran 


Var.  No. 


159 


,7  ■ 


\ 


Varl a^le 

Month  Ran 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June-      •  - 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Non^-Anslo 


4 
0 
'2 
4 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 


14 
0 
7 

14 
3 

13 

13 

c 
3 

*Si 

13 
.7 

10 
3 


Anglo 


10 
9 
14 

9 

f  9 
14 
7 
9 
12 
16 
8 
4 


% 


9 
7 

12 
7 
7 

12 
6 
7 

10 

13 
7 
3 


Cont. 
Coeff . 

.24 


.614-. 


9 

ERIC 


•  306 

♦  Table    B  68       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents1  rirst  Reaction 

Cont. 

Vgr.  No,  *    Variable  NonrAnglo  Anglo         Coef  f .  Sjy^. 

160  First  Re&ct£ori 

i   Waited  0 
.  Called  police 

(jailed  friends/ relatives 

Called  child's  friends 

Went  out  atid  looked 

Other  ) 


■T 

Z. 

N 

%          .23  .147 

8 

28 

47 

41  ' 

10 

•  3*> 

40 

35 

5 

18 

5 

4 

2 

7 

6 

5  "  . 

3 

11  • 

13  . 

0 

0 

5 

•  4  • 

Table      B  69      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
h°  for  Parents5  First  Reaction 

Cont. 

Var*  Variable  Non-Anglo  , Anglo         Coeff.  Sig. 

161  Reported  Youth  Missing  N  %  M         %  ,11  .265  \ 


No  7        24  44  37 

Yes  22        76  74        63  A 


T^ble    B  70       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
J       »  for  Parents'  First  Reaction 


Cont, 

Var.  Mo.  Variable 


162  Signed  Warrant  for  Youth's v 

.      Arrest  J 

\  / 
Wo 
Yes 


Non-Anglo 

Angl 

0 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

N  % 

N 

% 

0 

.16 

.107 

10        40  " 
15  60 

65 
43 

60 
40 

9 

ERIC 


f  307 


^Table      B  71      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents'  First  Reaction 


Var.  Mo.  Variable 

163        *       Interpreted  Incident  as 
Runaway 

No 
Yes 


Non-Anglo  t  Anglo 


Cont : 
Coeff . 


Sis 


% 

-  N 

%    &  A.0 

.316 

23 

41 

'55 

77 

76 

65 

Table  "  B  72       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
I  for  Parent's1  First  Reaction 


Var.  No: 


164 


\ 


Variable 

Thought  Running  was 
Against  Law  ' 

No 

Yes  *  \ 


.  Non-Anglo  - 


N 


% 


6  22 
21   -  78 


a  Cont. 
Anglo  -Coeff. 


N 


% 


36  36 
64  64 


.12 


.263 


9 

ERIC 


31 1 


308 


\ 

Table    §  73      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Locating  Runaway 


Var. 
No! 

Variable 

Non« 

-Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 
toeir • 

dig* 

165 

How  Located 

W 

%  " 

N 

% 

.11 

.257 

Returned  on  own 
Other  * 

9 
19 

.  32 

50 
58 

46 
54 

No,  1 

Variable 

< 

Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Qont.Q 
Coeff . 

Sig. 

166 

How  Located 

N 

% 

N 

% 

ft 

.09 

.979 

JL  <QJiL tEH L. 

Friend/relative 
Police 

Runaway  house 

Social  service  agency 

Other 

8 
6 
6 
0 
1 
2 

35 
26 
26 
0 

9 

26 
17 
24 
1 
2 
7 

34 
22 
31 
.1 
3 
9 

Var, 
No. 

v  * 

Variable 

Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 
Coeff. 

Sig. 

170 

I^ow  Far  had  Gone 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.43 

.646 

4 

\ 

<Cl  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  Mies 
100-1000  miles 

^000  miles 

1 
18 
6 
1 
1 

4 
66 
22 
4 
4 

6 
48 
23 
12 

8 

51 
24 
11 

8 

• 

Var. 
No. 

Variable 

Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 
Coeff. 

Sig. 

171 

\ 

How  Returned  x 

N 

% 

N 

% 

'.16 

i 

.238 

Voluntarily  -  on  own 
Through  official  agency 
Other 

9 
3 
14 

35 
11 
54 

42 
13 
30 

50 
15 
35 

ERIC 


309 


Table    @  74       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Kpisode  (Parent-reported)  for  Knowledge 
of  Intended  Destination 


Var 
No. 


Variable  Name 


Non-Anglo 
N     *  % 


Anglo 


N 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


172      Know  of  intended  destination 

No       j  20        67  88     '  74  > 

Yes  ,  *  10        33  31       \b   *  .07 


.569 


173      How  far  was  intended  destination 
<  1  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 

*  '  101-1000  miles 

,  >  1000  miles 


1 

15 

1 

5 

3 

43 

9 

45 

1 

14 

3 

15 

1 

14 

3 

15 

1 

14 

4 

20 

,61 


.372- 


9 

ERIC 


316" 


310 


Table     B  75 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  {-Parent-repoted)  for  Runai^ays^ 
Contact  wich  Juvenile  Authorities  While  kuay 


Var 
No, 

174 


Variable  Name 
Contact  itfith  police 

No 

Yes 


Non-Anglo 

N  % 


20  69 
9  .  31 


Anglo 

N  % 


84  72 
33  28 


Cont. 
Coeff . 


.02 


Sis- 


.943 


175      Picked  up  by  police 
No 
Yes 

i 


17 
11 


62 
38 


62 
38 


.01 


.923 


176  Arrested 
No 
Yes 


18 
10 


64 
36 


73 
18 


80 
20 


,16 


138 


177      Reason  for\<|rrest 
Runav?  ay 
Other 


9 
1 


90 
10 


17 
A 


81 
19 


.11 


.906 


178      Have  to  go  to  court? 

■    •»  No 
)  Yes 


16  64 
9  36 


66 
11 


86 
14 


23 


fc037 


179      Was  a  petition  filed? 
No 
Yes 


13  81 
3  19 


52 

6 


90 
10 


.11  '  .632 


317 


/  A. 


3  lis* 


Table     B  76     Youth  Demographic  Variables  (Youth-Reported) 


Var. 
No. 

Variable 

I 

won-Anglo 

Anglo 

•v  Cont. 
Coeff . 

Sig. 

231 

Age 

r 

M      '  % 

N  % 

"  .21 

.008 

10-13 
14-15 

16+ 

.  "  •         32  35 
31  34 
29  \  31 

/ll2  30 
113       . 31 
144  39 

Var. 
Ho. 

Variable 

Non -Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

Sig. 

232  0 

o 

Sex 

N  % 

1 

N  % 

.01 

.998 

Male 
Female 

♦ 

40  44 
52  56 

163  44 
206  56 

Table    B  77      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Number  of  Episodes 


Var. 
No. 

280 


Variable 

Ntnnber  of  Times  Gone  in 
Last  Year 

1 

2-3 


Non-Anglo 


N 

12 
16 
8 


33 
44 
23 


Anglo 


J_ 

52 
51 
31 


JL 

39 
38 
23 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


.21 


Sig. 


.941 


ERIC 


l  Q 


312 


Table     B  78 

Tabulation 
Which 

of  Runaway  Episode 
Month  Youth  Left 

( Youth-Reported ) 

Var. 

:io. 

Variable 

,  Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff.  Sip. 

286 

Month  Ran 

N  ' 

% 

N 

% 

-     .20  .781 

January 

7 

19 

18 

14 

February 

2 

6 

5 

4 

March 

0 

0 

7 

5 

April 

1 

3 

3 

2 

May 

0 

0 

5 

June 

4 

11 

9 

July 

3 

8 

12 

9 

August 

2* 

6 

9 

7 

• 

September 

4  . 

ll 

9 

7 

October 

3 

8 

23 

16 

;iovember 

5 

14 

18 

14 

• 

December 

t 

5 

14 

12 

\ 

9 

\ 

—  Table     b  79 

Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode 
Length  of  Time  Gone 

( Youth-Reported ) 

Var. 
Wo . 

Variable 

Non- 

Anglo 

Anglo 

Cont. 

2ae> 

Gone 
Jvernight? 

\\ 

a 

'O 

» 

M 

JL 

.16  .103 

:io 

3, 

12 

30 

30 

Yes 

23 

88 

.  71 

> 

70 

A 


ERIC 


313 

*       -  V  * 

Table      b  80.  Tabulation  of ^Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Sleeping  Accomodations  J 


Var .  i>Jq . 

Variable  221 

Non-%nftlo  • 

Anglo 

287-293 

Where  Slept 

a 

7 

N  % 

With  friends 

25 

65 

70  54 

relatives 

4 

11 

'9  7 

strangers 

2 

5 

3  »  2 

Runaway  house 

0 

0 

?«  8  6 

Outdoors 

1 

3 

11  9 

Public  facility  * 

2 

5 

8  e 

Other 

A 

11 

20  16 

Cont. 
Coeff. 


Var.  No, 


294 


h 

VaA  :,o. 

2jj  ' 


Var.  I,'o, 


2*6 


Table      B  81    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Other  Youth  Involved  in  Incident 


Variable 

Left  with  others  or 
alone? 

Alone 
o*ot  alone 


Variable 


With  how  many  relatives? 


Variable 

Sex  of  relatives 

Male 

Female 

Both 


Cont. 


Non-Anglo 

Angle 

> 

Coeff. 

1J 

<% 

N 

%_ 

51 

69 

48  . 

18 

49 

72 

52 

Cont . 

No n- Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff. 

L\ 

% 

■11 

<7 
A> 

.61 

0 

.  0 

.  2- 

50 

1 

100 

1 

25 

c 

o- 

1 

0 

25 

1 

N 

% 

I] 

% 

.  52 

1 

100 

25 

0 

0 

•1 

25 

n 

0 

2 

50 

/ 


Var. 
Ho, 

297 


\ 


3U 


Table,     B  82    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reporte 

Other  Youth  Involved 


Nagg 

With  how  many  brothers 
or  sisters? 

1 

>3 


Non-Anglo 

N 


Anglo 


% 

N 

% 

2 

100 

'5 

62 

0 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

.31 


Sig- 
.585 


298           Sei:  of  brothers/sisters  N  %  M 

Male                                           1  50  5 

Fe^le                                        1  50  2 

Both                                             0  0  2 


7 

to 


56 
22 
22 


.28 


.632 


With  how  many  friends?  N 

1  7 

2-3  >  4 

2>3  2 


% 

~54^ 
31 
15 


N 
25 
10 
6 


% 


61 
24 
15 


.29 


.556 


300  Sex  of  friends 

Male 
Female 
Both 


N 

% 

N 

% 

6 

43 

19 

40 

6 

43 

20 

43 

2 

14 

8 

17 

4 

.03 


.968 


301  With  how  many  others? 

1 

2-3 

>3 


N 


/ 

N 


100 


302  SeK  of  others 

Male 
Female 
0  Both 


N 


N 


33 
67 


303         4  How  many  others  total?  N 

0  '  19 

1  7 
2-3  .  .  5 
>3  3 


% 


5/ 
21 
14 
8 


N 
66 
28 
15 


57 
24 
13 
6 


.14 


.903 


o  1  3J1 
ERIC 


315 


Table     B  83     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
'  Parents'  Reaction  to  Episode 


Var. 
No. 

*"  Variable 

Non-An,glo 

Anglo 

Corit. 

t 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

304  * 

^r*  . 

^  Reported  youth  massing?  , 

N 

% 

M  % 

.12 

.183 

No 
Yes 

11 
26 

•30 
70 

58  44 
75  "  56 

■a. 

•  i 

Var. 
No. 

/ 

Name 

Non-A 

SI 

agio 

Anglo 

Cent. 
Coeff. 

Sig. 

305 

i 

To  who©  reported? 

M 

% 

H  % 

.16 

.225 

Friend 
Police 

Other  A 

4 
21 
0 

,16 
'84  . 
0 

-     4  6 
68  94 
0  0 

Table      B  84     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Youth's  Intent  to  Run  Away  ' 

) 


Var. 

Cont. 

Wo. 

Variable 

Non-Anglo 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

306 

Were  you  running  away? 

N  '  % 

'    N7  ' 

i 

% 

.04 

.704 

No 

10  28 

45 

33 

Yes 

26  72 

92 

67 

Varr . 

Cont. 

No. 

Nasie 

Non -Anglo 

Angl 

0 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

312 

Episode  planned  or  sudden? 

N  % 

M 

% 

.  .07 

.494 

Planned 

9  26 

44 

34 

Sudden              „  r 

2ti  74 

87 

66 

> 

9 

ERIC 


316 


Table     B  85    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Factor  Leading  >to  Running 

Var.  Cont. 


Mo. 

Variable 

Non-As 

.o 

Coeff . 

316 

Soees thing  at  boms  ©ade  you  leave? 

W 

% 

JL. 

% 

.15 

Ho 

21 

58 

48 

Yes  . 

15 

42 

70 

52 

/ 

.549 

If  yes,  long  term  or  io^diate  problem? 

Long  term       ,  _ 

10 

61 

42 

60 

• 

fesadiate 

3  x 

20 

22 

31 

Missing  data 

2 

13 

6i 

9 

Var. 

Cont. 

No. 

Variable 

Non-As: 

iglo 

Ang3 

.o 

Coeff. 

317 

Arguci^Bt  tarith  parent? 

N 

"% 

M 

% 

.15 

20 

56 

-63 

49 

Sig. 

Yes 

16 

44  c 

67 

51 

.703 

If  yes 9  long  term  or  immediate  problem? 

;  Long  term  N 

11 

69 

39 

58 

Iiisadiate 

4 

25 

15 

22 

Missing  data                                           *■  \ 

1 

6 

13 

20V; 

Var. 

• 

• 

Cont. 

No. 

Variable 

nglo 

Anglo 

Coeff. 

318 

Something  at  school? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.15 

Ho 

32 

89 

114 

84 

Sig. 

Yes 

4 

11 

21 

16 

.249 

If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate  problem? 

Long  term 

2 

50 

14 

67 

lanaediate 

0 

0 

5 

24 

Missing  data 

2 

50 

2 

9 

J 


9 

ERIC 


323 


\ 

^0 


Table     B  85  Continued 

V 

Var . 

/' 

Cont. 

Wo. 

Variable  / 

Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff 

319 

f 

Something  with  police? 

N 

% 

% 

i08 

No 

33' 

92 

121  a 

90 

Sig. 

Yes 

3 

8 

13 

10 

.781 

If  yes,  long*  term  or  immediate  problem? 

/ 

Long  term 

0 

0 

3 

23 

iEHEsdiate 

2 

67 

8 

62 

Missing  data 

1 

33 

2 

15 

Var . 

Cont. 

No. 

Variable 

Non -Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff 

320 

Something  with  friends? 

N 

% 

N  ^% 

.19 

No 

33 

92 

l£5 

85 

Sig. 

Yes  r^-. 

3 

8 

21 

15 

.  loX 

If  yeSp  long  termN^J.mmediate  problem? 

T  C\r\  n     i~  o  y  n\ 
LUUg  LtiLUI 

1 

33 

*  8 

38 

Immediate 

0 

0 

•  11 

52 

Missing  data 

2 

67 

2 

Jo 

j 

V©r . 

<> 

Cont, 

No. 

Variable 

Non-Anglo 

Anglo 

Coeff 

321 

Personal  things  bothering  yfcu? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.22 

No. 

27 

77 

72 

54 

Sig. 

Yes 

8 

23 

62 

46 

.133 

If  yeSp  long  term  or  immediate  problem? 

Long  term 

7 

88 

40 

65 

Immediate 

0 

0 

14 

22, 

Missing  data 

1 

12 

8 

13 

3  & 


9 

ERIC 


■'I*. 

i 

i. 

318 


Table      B  86     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Mode  of  Return 


Var.  > 

No.  Variable  Non-Anglo  Anglo 


322         Located  by  others  or  home  on  own?  N  ]  % 


N 


Self  1        14        40  71  54 

Other  V  2-1      t  6a  60  46 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


Non -Anglo 


Anglo 


323         Hou  Located? 
Parents 

Friends /relatives 
Police 

Runaway  house 

Parents"  social  service  agency 
Other 


N 

4 
4 
13 
0 
1 
0 


18 
18 
59 
0 
5 
0 


JL 
u 

9 
36 
0 
1 
4 


66 
0 
2 
6 


/ 


Table     B  87     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Distance  Ran 


Var, 
No. 

328 


Variable 


How  Far  had  you  Gone? 

<^1  mile 

I-  10  miles 

II-  100  miles 
101-1000  miles 
»1000  miles 


Non-Anglo 


N 


4 
18 
6 
2 
3 


12 
55 
'18 
6 


Anglo 


N 

13 
43 
35 
16 
8 


% 

11 
37 
34 
14 
7 


319 


4i 


Table      B  88     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 


Var. 
£3o. 

329 


Mode  of 

Travel 

r 

All 

Variable 

Non- 

-Anglo 

Anglo 

Runners 

How  did  you  get  there? 

N  ' 

% 

N 

%_ 

N 

% 

Plane 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Bus 

4 

"11 

11 

8 

15 

8 

Train 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hitchhiking 

4 

11 

35 

26 

39 

23 

Had  a  ride 

9 

25 

34 

25 

43 

25 

Walked 

13 

36 

44 

32 

57 

33 

Other 

6 

17 

12 

9 

18 

10 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

.17 

Sig^ 
.408^ 


\ 


9 

ERIC 


320 


63 
•H 


m 


ON 


00 

m 

m 

o 

CN 

CN 

00 

co 

00 

co 
• 

o 

• 

• 

<* 
• 

CN 
• 

• 

CN 

• 

83 


CN 


00 


Q 

& 

O 


o 


w 

Q 
O 
CO 
M 

fa 


erf 

pa, 
O 

g 


erf 
o 

En 

o 

00 


B 

iH  <U 

«  g 

Crf 


5^ 


CO 
CO 


o 

H 

wa 


t>5 


iN2 


CN 


CN 


CN 


CN 

m 


o 

CO 


m 


m 

to 


o 

CO 


00 


CN 


00 


CN 


CO 

m 


CN 


CN 

co 


co 


oo 

CN 


CN 


CO 
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-  m 
o  o 


o 

CM 
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Table    B  90      Tabulation*  of  "-Runaway  Episode 
.  ■    Bstperiences  While  Running 


(Youth-Reported) 


War. 


Cont. 


Variable 

Non-Ar 

igl'o  - 

An 

glo 

Coeff 

344 

Return  hosse  voluntarily? 

K 

| 

K 

% 

.13 

No 

16 

49 

43 

33 

Yes  \ 

17 

51 

86 

□ 

r 

67 

3'45 

.Any  contact  with  police  while  gone? 

H 

% 

N 

% 

.002 

No- 

22 

63 

82 

63 

Yes 

13* 

37 

49 

37 

346 

Picked  up  by  police? 

N 

% 

N 

;  .19 

No" 

14  . 

42 

81 

65 

Yea  * 

19 

58 

43 

35 

. Arrested? 

n 

* 

JL 

N 

%  '.  ' 

o 

.06 

Wo 

64 

63 

°  71 

Yes 

10 

36 

26 

29 

348 

Haw  to  go  to  court? 

M 

% 

®  N 

% 

.07 

0 

Wo   a  • 

17 

71 

69 

78 

.tfes  °  * 

7 

29 

19 

22 

349. 

Experiences  good  or  bad  while  gone? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.10 

Very  bad 

\    2  • 

7 

8 

7 

■  Bad 

\  "1 

4 

-  10 

8 

Neither  good  nor  bad 

\o 

36 

32 

27 

Good  r 

28 

41 

34 

Very  good 

7  ' 

25 

28 

24 

350 


351 


Might  leave  again? 
No 


/ 

How  likely  leave /again? 
Very  likely  ■ 
Somewhat  like] 
Neither,  likely  nor  unlikely 
Not  very  liSely 
No£  likely  at  all 


w 

% 

N 

% 

.09 

20 

69 

70 

57 

9 

31 

52 

•43 

N 

% 

K 

% 

.14 

5 

1-5 

24 

19 

5 

15 

27 

21 

4 

12 

14 

11 

9 

26 

18 

14 

11 

32 

46 

35 

9 

ERIC 
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•o. 

0 

Table     B  91  Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Number  of  Episodes 


0 

Cont. 

Var.  No. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff . 

152  , 

Number  of  Episodes 

N 

% 

— ■  ■—  0 

N  ' 

% 

N 

% 

.43 

25 

59 

24 

49 

14 

30 

4 

2-3 

15 

36 

18 

37 

18 

39 

Sig. 

>3 

2 

5 

7 

14 

14 

31 

.055 

«• 

• 

Table     B  92 

Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode 

(Parent-Reported) 

• 

0          for  Length  of 

Tims 

Gone 

Cont. 

Var.  No, 

Variable 

Class 

I  . 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

158 

Overnight 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.11 

•  439 

No 

5 

12 

6 

•12 

9 

21 

Yes 

37 

88 

43 

88 

35 

79 

Cont. 

Var •  Wo . 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff. 

Sig. 

180 

Time  Away  in  Days 

N  • 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.52 

.683 

0 

3 

7 

2 

4 

3 

7 

€1 

6 

14 

6 

12 

6 

13 

1-3  ' 

16 

36 

16 

33 

19 

34 

4-7 

8 

18 

11 

23 

11 

24, 

8-14 

5 

11 

6 

12 

5 

11 

15-30 

3 

*  7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

31-180 

1 

2 

5 

10 

4 

9 

>180 

2 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

330 

ERJ.C 
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Table  *  i  93      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Which  Month  Ran  J 

Cent. 

Va,r.  fllo.             Variable              Class  I         Class  II  Class  III        Coef f ; 

159                     Month  Ran  '         N         %           N         %  N         %  .41 

January       .         5    '   12           1         2  4  9 

February              2.5           4         8  4         9  > 

March                   2         5           8        17  4  9 

April                   6       14           2         4  4  9 

May             -          2         5  *        5        10  1  2 

June                     4         9      *    9        19  0  0 


July   v  4         9  3         6  7  16 

August  5        12  4  8  4  -9 

September  2         5  5        10  6  13 

October  7        17  4         8  5  11 

November  .    2         5  3         6  5  11 

December  12  12  12 


4 

8 

4 

8 

17 

4 

2 

4 

4 

5  ' 

10 

1 

9 

19 

0 

3 

6 

7 

4 

8 

4 

5  * 

10 

6 

4 

8 

5 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

>  ■ 

o 


-331 

ERIC  . 

 :  " 
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Table    B  94 


Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
for  Parents"  First  Reaction 


^  Var .  No. 


Variable 


Class  I 


Class  II 


Class  III 


Cont. 
Coeff. 


160 


First  Reaction 


25 


Waited        «-i  *  ■ 

11 

26 

22 

48 

12 

27 

Called  polite 

17 

42 

13 

28 

18 

40 

Called  friends/relatives 

3 

7 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Called  child's  friends 

5 

13 

3 

7 

4 

9 

Went  out  and  looked 

8 

8 

3 

11 

7 

15 

Other 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

.536 


c? 

Table    B  95       Tabulation  of  Runax-jay  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents9   First  Reaction 

Cont. 

Var.  No.  Variable  Class  I        Class  II        Class  III  Coeff, 

161  Reported  Youth  Missing         N_       %         N         %         N         %  .li 


No  17        42        12        26        16  36 

Yes*  23  -     58        35        74-      28  64 


Sig. 
.237 


Table      B  96      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents9   First  Reaction 

ConXV 

Var.  No.  Variable  Class  I        Class  II        Class  III  Coeff. 


ERIC 


162  Signed  Warrant  for  .  * 

Youth's  Arrest  _N_     _%_     _Jf_     _%_     _N_     _%_  .03 

No  22*       61        27        59        22        58     Sig  j 

Yes  14        39        19        41        16       A2  — ^~ 

.958 


3  J  2 


4 


326 
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Table    B  97       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 
*  -       for  Parents'  First  Reaction 

Cont. 

Var.  No.  Variable  Class  I        Class  II        Class  III      Coef f . 


163  Interpreted  Inci3ent  as 


Rtoraa^ay  • 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

_%_ 

.04 

No 

u 

34 

16 

33 

-16 

37 

Sig. 

Yes 

27 

66 

32 

67 

27 

63 

.922 


Table      B  98     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Parents'  First  Reaction 

Gont. 

Var.  No.  Variable  Class  I        Class  II        Class  III  Coeff; 


164  Thought  Running  was 


Against  Law 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.06 

No 

13 

38 

15 

36 

12 

31 

Sig. 

Yes' 

21 

62 

27 

64 

27 

69 

.790 


0 


9 

ERIC 


3J3 
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Table      B  99 

Tabulation  of  Runaway 

Eplsod. 

e  (Parent-Reported) 

for  Locating  Runaway 

.. 

Var. 

>. 

Con  t . 

No. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coef f . 

1S5 

How  Located 

N 

% 

.  N 

% 

N 

7 

/o 

.02 

Returned  on  own 

19 

50 

22 

48 

17 

47 

Sig. 

Other 

19 

50 

24 

52 

19 

53 

.968 

Var . 

No. 

— -V-  

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Plaoe 
Vj  J.aa  o 

TTT 

Coef f . 

166 

How  Lpcatefl 

N 

% 

N  . 

% 

N 

% 

Parent  ^ 

7 

26 

7 

23 

15 

48 

Sig. 

Friend/ relative 

26' 

6/ 

20 

7 

23 

Police 

26 

14  ' 

47 

16 

.180 

Runaway  house 

0  * 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Social  service  agency  2 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Other 

15 

2 

7 

3 

10 

Var. 

Cont. 

.Wo.  . 

Variable 

Cl&ss 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff . 

How  Far  had  Gone 


.62 


Var, 
No. 


<&1  mile 

1  " 

3 

2 

5 

5 

15 

Sig. 

1-10  miles 

21 

66 

15 

37 

17 

47 

11-100  miles 

3 

9 

17 

kl 

8 

23 

.468 

100-1000  miles 

5 

16 

4 

9 

3 

9 

>1000  taiies 

2 

6 

3 

8 

2 

6 

Cont. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff. 

171 


How  Returned 


N 


N 


7. 


N 


.09 


Voluntarily  -  on  own  15        50  15        43  15        4  7 

Through  official  agency         6        20  7        20  5  16 

Other  9        30  13        37  12  37 


Sig. 
.949 


334 
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Table    B  100      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (parent-reported)  for,  Knowledge 
of  Intended  Destination 


Var 
Nd. 


Variable 


Class  I 

0    N  % 


0 

Class  4LI 

N  % 


Class  III  Cont. 
W        %        Coeff .  Sig. 


172      Know  of  intended  destination 


173 


No 

31" 

76 

34 

t 

69 

32 

74 

Yes 

10 

♦ 

24 

15 

31 

11" 

26. 

.06 

.775 

far  was  intended 

destination 

P 

< 1  mile  * 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

14 

1-10  miles 

5 

100 

f 

0 

3 

25 

3 

43 

11-100  miles 

0 

3 

25 

1 

14 

101-1000  uglles^ 

0 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

* 

^1000  miles 

0 

0 

3 

25 

2 

29 

.72 

.509 

tsfc 


J 


0 

ERIC 


1  J>*J> 


32.9 


/ 


Table    B  103      Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Parent-reporged)  for  Runaways 
Contact' x-jith  Juvenile  Authorities  While  Away;  > 


Var 
No. 


Variable  Name 


Class  I  .      Class  II    Class  III  Cont. 
N        %  N        %  N    '-;''%,  «    Coeff .  Sig. 


174  Contact  with  police 

Ho 
/Yes 

175  Picked  up  by  police 

No 
Yes 


27  68 
13  32 


32  68 
15  32 


15      44        20  50 


,10 


19      56        20      50        27  75 


,529 


25  .21 


.071 


176  Arrested 
No 
Yes 


25       76        25  Jl 
8      24        10  29 


29  88 


12  .17 


238 


177      Reason  for  arrest 
Runaway 
Other 


6  86 
1  }<> 


11  79 
3  21 


4 
1 


80 

20  .08 


,925 


178      Have  to  go  to  court 

-    "  No 
Yes 


22      85        30  86 


4    .  15 


14 


20  74 
7      26  .13 


,453 


179      Was  a  petition  filed 
No 
Yes- 


16      84        24  96 


3  16 


18  86 
3  14 


17 


,375 


336 


r 


330 
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Table    B  102     Youth  Demographic  Variables  (Youth-Reported) 


Var. 


Cont. 


232 


Sex 

Male  , 
Fe^le 


Mo. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff. 

231 

Age 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.19 

10-13 
•  14-15 
16+ 

37 
41 
53 

29 
12 
39 

37 
40 
56 

28 
30 

42 

51 
37 
48 

39 
27 
34 

Sig. 
.574 

Var. 
No. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Claos 

III 

Coat. 
Coeff. 

N 

64 
67 


% 


49 
51 


N 

60 
73 


% 

45 
55 


N 

58 
78 


43 
57 


Sig. 
.592 


Table     B  103    Sibling  Runaway  (Youth-Reported) 


Var .  Con  t . 

No.  Variable  Class  I        Class  II        Class  III  Coeff. 


234        Siblings  Gone  Without  Per- 
mission in  Last  Year  N         %   v     N         %         N     •  % 


No  97        90     1  83        76        82        77  Sig. 

Yes  11        10       26       24        25  23 

.015 


Table    B  104     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Number  of  Episodes 

Var.  Cont. 
No.  Variable  Cla»s  I        Class  II        Class  III  Coeff. 

*  v 

280       Number  of  Times  Gone  in 
Last  Year 


1 

2-3 

>3 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.39 

18 

43 

18 

40 

18 

35 

Sig. 

16 

38 

1$ 

41 

20 

39 

8 

19 

9 

19 

13 

26 

.600 

3  3? 


331 

Table    B  105     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Which  Month  Youth  Left 


Var. 

Nc  . 

2Lo 


Cont, 


Var. 
Ho. 

28G 


Va"P1  ^^"l  1  o 

v  ai  J.dxj  lkz 

C  la^s 

I 

Class 

II 

Class^II 

Coef f . 

Mnnt Vi  I'^n 
i  luti  l  1 1    x  ni  i 

0 

rj 

% 

M 

a 
0 

.  37 

Jrinuarv 

w  Q  1  J  \A  (11  V 

21 

3 

7 

5 

10 

i  CiJ  I  uai  v 

) 

2 

14 

>• 

3 

6 

March 

2 

5 

3 

7 

2 

Apr  i  1 

0 
\j 

o 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Mav 

1 

2 

3 

7  0 

/  1 

2 

tiling 

6 

13 

2 

u  uxy 

f, 

U 

X  o 

2 

14 

B 

August 

u 

9 

5 

11 

2 

14 

O  ,r\  «r\  -f-  q  TT\  Vv  Q  TO 

7 

2 

U 

6 

12 

October 

21 

*6 

13 

18 

November 

13 

7 

6 

13 

9 

18 

December 

1 

2 

7 

t? 

15 

6 

12 

Table  B 

106    Tabulation  of  Runaway 
Length  of  Time 

Episode 
Hone 

( Youth 

-PenorAted) 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

Class 

III  * 

Cont. 
Coe^f . 

Overnight? 
No 
Yes 


j  28 
23  72 


% 

fl 

0 

17 

13 

35 

83 

2U 

65 

.17 


I  ■  . 


U12 


,2?n 


9 

ERIC 


r" 
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•Table     B  107   Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Sleep'inp,  Accomodations  , 


Var.  Ko. 

Variable 

Clans 

i 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

287-293  . 

Where  Slept 

:i 

■V 
/t> 

N  - 

_A. 

N 

-With  friend^,  -w 

24 

56 

25  * 

3n 

fa 

relati^s 

1 

2 

3  ; 

? 

I 

strangers 

1 

2 

2 

A 

2 

5 

Runaway  house. 

1 

2 

6 

12 

,  1 

2 

Outdoors 

S 

12 

8  . 

?. 

5 

Tublic  facility 

'3 

7 

A 

8 

'  ?. 

A 

Other 

5 

19 

6 

12 

6 

13 

Table    B  108     Tabulation  of  nun  ^/ay  Episode  (Youth-feported) 
v  Other  Youth  Involved  in  Incident 


Var.  /to.  VaViable 

294  Left  with  others  or 

alone? 


Alone 
Not  alone 


Class  I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

N  % 

N 

% 

N 

<» 

2A  52 

26 

53 

22 

A2 

22  A8 

23 

-ft7 

30 

58 

Var .  No , 


A/ariable 


295 


With  how  many  relatives? 


7 


1 

2-3 
>3 


1 
1 

0 


50 
50 

0 


1 
1 

0 


50 
0 


0 

') 
0 


0 
0 
n 


Var .  «o . 


Variable 


29  o 


]ex  of  relatives 


Male 

Female 

Loth 


100 
0 
0 


0 

1 
1 


0 
50 

50 


0 
n 

o 


n 

n 
n 


ERIC 


J: 
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Table     b  109  Tabulations  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Other  Youth  Involved 


Var  • 
No. 

297 


Name 


With  ty6w  ©any  brothers 
or  sisters? 

1 

2-3 

>3 


Class  I 


•T*>  0 


Class  II 


N 


Class  III 


N 


0 

0 

1 

50 

2 

100 

0 

0 

1 

50 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

.76 
,.155 


298        Se3L  of  brothers/sisters 
Male 
Female 
Both 


N 


N 


0 

0 

1 

Is 

100 

0 

0 

0 

1 

% 


50 
0 
50 


.1 
1 
0 


50 
50 
0 


(65 


Sig. 
.441 


299        With  how  many  friends? 
1 

2-3 

>  3 


300        Sex  of  friends 
Male 
Female 
0  Both 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.43 

8 

73 

6 

40 

15 

65 

2 

18 

6 

40 

5 

2l 

Sig. 

1 

9 

3 

20 

3 

13 

.687 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

~§ 

46 

7 

47 

10 

39 

5 

39 

4 

27 

12 

N  46 

Sig. 

2 

15 

4 

26 

3 

•12 

301       J?Jith  how  many  others 
1 

2-3 

>3 


100 


100 


S1& 


302        Sex  of  others 
Male 
Female 
Both 


1 
1 


%_ 
50 
50 


0 
1 


0 

100 


Sig- 


303       How  many  others  total? 
0 
1 

.  2-3 

>3 

ERIC 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

.32 

25 

68 

23 

53 

21 

48 

9 

24 

9 

21 

13 

29 

Sig.. 

1 

3 

8 

19 

6 

14 

.422 

2 

5 

3 

7 

4 

9 

340 


334 


\ 

Table     B  110  Tabulation' of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Parents  '  Reaction  to  Episode 


Ko. 

Variable 

Clas 

3  I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Coat. 
Coeff. 

SIR. 

304  « 

Reported  youth  Missing? 

H 

% 

% 

W 

% 

'  .15 

.456 

Wo 

Yes 

23 

21 

52 

48 

18 
28 

39 
61 

23 

28 

45 
55 

Vox . 
Kb.. 

Clas 

B  I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Cont. 
Hoeff . 

Sig. 

305 

To  who©  reported? 

H  " 

% 

N 

% 

M 

% 

.12  * 

.551 

Friend .  j 
Police             "  ' 
Other 

2* 
18 
0 

10 
90 

% 

3 
23 
0 

12 
88 
0 

1 
26 
0 

4 
96 
0 

D 

Table   3  m     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
Youth 9 s  Intent  to  Run  Aw#y 


Far. 
Mo. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

1  II 

0 

Clas's 

III 

Cont. 
Coeff. 

Sig. 

306 

Mere  you  running  away? 

W 

% 

M 

% 

M 

% 

.14 

.235 

Wo  % 

Yes 

18 
26 

Vtl 
59 

12 
36 

25 
75 

19 
32 

37 

63 

Var . 
No. 

Maes 

Class 

I 

Class 

3  II 

Class 

III 

Cont. 
Coeff. 

Sig. 

312 

Episode  planned  or  sudden? 

W 

% 

H 

% 

M 

% 

.18 

.096 

Planned 
Sudden 

16 
27 

37 

63 

19 
27 

41 
59 

10 
37 

21 
79 

Var. 
No. 
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Table    3  112     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) *f 

Factor  Leading  to  Running 


Variable 


Class  I 


C  lass  II      Class  III 


Comt . 
Coef f < 


316 


Southing  at  home  made  you  leave? 


W 


W 


W 


,23 


Wo 

2i 

55 

23 

25 

51 

Sig. 
.770 

Yes 

L  S 

*i  D 

9  7 

A  Q 

If  ye©p  long  term  ^r  immediate 

problem? 

■ 

* 

Long  tera 

15 

75 

t 

14 

52 

14 

58 

Immediate  v 

k 

20 

10 

37 

8 

33 

* 

Missing  data 

• 

1 

5 

3 

11 

2 

9 

Var.  . 

G? 

COBt.  , 

Wo. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Glass 

III 

Coeff • 

6  ^ 

J  J.  / 

fkrgunien r  i-jiicn  parent  ; 

TVT 

In 

--y  - 

la 

w 

9 

7o 

Si 

Wo 

23 

54 

23 

50 

25 

53 

sifc.  ■ 

Yes 

20 

46 

23 

50 

22 

47 

•If  yesp  long  term  or  immediate 

— 

v\      Vi  1  /pTn  ? 

a.  U  ILJ  -L  <CIJ1  > 

I^Dng  term 

12 

6b 

14 

61 

15 

69 

Iraediate 

5  » 

25 

2 

9 

5 

24 

Missing  data 

3 

15- 

•7 

30  * 

2 

7 

Var. 

•A 

Class 

• 

Cont. 

Wo. 

-  Variable 

Class 

I 

II 

Class 

III 

Coeff. 

318 

Something  at  school? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

%■ 

.20 

No 

36 

82 

41 

87 

42 

86  • 

Sig. 
.465 

Yes 

8 

18 

6 

13 

7  . 

14 

If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate 

problem? 

<s 

Long  term 

7 

88 

4 

66 

3 

•  43 

.-V 

InHEediate 

.1 

12 

1 

17 

1 

14 

Missing  data 

0 

0 

1 

17 

3 

43 

0 

ERIC 
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Table   B  ,0.12  Continued 


'  Var. 


Mo. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

Til  <0i 
31? 

Something  with  police; 

%  

VI 

1M 

7o 

IN 

7o 

No 
Yes 

40 
2 

95 

5 

40 

o 
5 

83' 
17 

46 
3 

94 
b 

If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate 
problem? 

r. 

Long  term 
Immediate 
Missing  data 

1 
1 

o 

50 
50 
0 

2 
4 
2 

25 
50 
25 

0 
2 
1 

"  0 
67 
33 

Var. 
No, 

Variable 

Class 

I 

c|ass 

II 

Class 

III 

320 

Something  with  friends? 

N  % 

N 

N 

% 

No 
Yes 

.  38 

6 

86 
14 

38 
11 

78 
22 

45 

4  . 

92 
8 

If  yes  j,  long  term  or  immediate 
problem? 

Long  tern       .  r 

Tmsojediate 

Missing  data 

2 
3 
1 

33 
50 
17 

4 
6 
1 

36 
.55 
9 

1 

2 
1 

25 
5.0 
25 

Var, 
No, 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

32  L 

Personal  things  bothering  you? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

No 
Yes 

,  22 
"  21 

51 
49 

26 
21 

54 
43 

17 

65 
35 

If  yes,  long  term  or  immediate 
problem?                                 -  . 

#■ 

i 

LoiTg  term 

14 

*  4 

67 

15 

71 

11 

65 

Immediate 

19 

5 

24 

4 

23 

Missing  data 

3 

14 

f  1 

5 

2 

12 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

r.20 

Sig^j 
.432 


Cont. 

Coeff. 

.23 
Sig. 
.655 


Cont  / 
Coeff. 


Sig. 


ERIC 
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Table    .<J"115     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Mode  of  Travel 

i 

o 

V 


Var. 
No. 

Variable 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

III 

All 
Rusmers 

Cont. 
Coeff . 

329 

How  did  you  get  there? 

M 

% 

N 

% 

M  . 

% 

N 

% 

.24  , 

Plane 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bul3 

9 

5 

10 

5 

10 

\  14 

10 

Train 

V  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

hitchhiking 

9 

21 

12 

25 

11 

22 

23 

.375 

Had  a  ride 

•14 

32 

12 

25 

9 

18 

25 

^Walked 

15 

34 

12 

25 

21 

43 

48 

33 

Other 

2 

5 

8 

16 

3 

6 

13 

9 

\ 


9 

ERIC 
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Table     b  113     Tabulation  pf  Runaway  Episode  (Yputh-reported) 
Mode  of  Return 


Var 
Wo. 


Variable  Hame  k 


Class  1      Class  II    Class  111 


N 


% 


N 


N 


% 


322 


Located  by  others  or  home  on  own? 


323 


Self 

23 

JJ 

iU 

i.J 

Other 

20 

47 

18  ' 

38 

21 

46 

located? 

o 

Parents 

5 

25 

2 

10 

3 

14 

Friends/relatives 

3 

15 

3 

14 

"4 

■  19 

Police 

11 

55 

13 

61 

13 

62 

Runaway  house 

0 

0 

"  6 

0  1 

0 

0 

Social  service  agency 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Other 

:  1 

5 

2 

10 

0 

0 

i 


Table     B  114    Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-reported) 
Distance  Ran 


Var 
No. 


Variable  Name 


1 


328      HoVfar  had  you  gone? 


Class  1      Class  11    Class  111 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


< 1  miles 

5 

12 

2 

5 

8 

21. 

1-10  miles 

-  20 

49 

"11 

26 

14 

37 

11-100  raises 

.10 

22" 

15 

37 

13, 

29 

101-1000  miles 

4 

12 

8 

17 

4 

10* 

>1000  miles 

2 

5 

7 

15  . 

1 

3 

f9 


Q 

I 

O 
CM 


o 

>4 


§ 

CO 


CO 


\ 


v3 


I 


CO 

CO 

u 

CM 

CO 

rH 

-*> 

U' 

ei 

rH 

CM 

CO 

O^ 

CO 

rH 

ON 

CO 

m 

CO 

rH 

CM 

m 

m 

CO 

CM 

CM 

CO 

m 

rH 

rH 

O 

CO 

• 

•  * 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

r»«. 

O 

CM 

CO 

CO 

to 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CO 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CO 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

% 

• 

• 

u 

m 

vD 

H 

CO 

O 

CO 

I 

CO 

V-4 

CM 

CO 

CM 

»  CM 

CM 

CO 

rH 

<M 

rH 

CO 

<y 

C 

<-t 

3 
c4 

CO 

^Dv 

CO 

rH 

CO 

CO 

r««. 

Q 

ON 

CO 

CM 

CO 

CO 

«^» 

rH 

CO 

CM 

H 

CO 

<r 

CO 

m 

O 

CO 

CO 

CO 

<* 

O 

VQ 

M 

CM 

CO 

CM 

CM 

CO 

<? 

rH 

CM 

CM 

CM 

M 

G3 

ta 

eg 

CM 

rH 

CM 

ON 

lO 

rH 

r*i 

ON 

pH 

rH 

CM 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

CM 

rH 

CM 

CJ 

A? 

<H 

ON 

m 

m 

CO 

rH 

CM 

H 

CO 

rH 

CM 

CM 

rH 

CM 

rH 

CO 

rH 

co 

H 

\ 

CO 

00 

m 

on 

CM 

CM 

CO 

CO 

m 

CO 

CI 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

<- 

CM 

CO 

O 

CO 

m 

CO 

H 

CM 

CO 

CO 

rH 

CM 

CO 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CO 

CO 
CQ 

— 1 

O 

CO 

m 

O 

CO 

t>  ON 

CM 

rH 

CO 

u 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

■s 


cy 

•H 
U 

u 
o 

CO 

u 

a 

cy 

a 
-a 

•H 
CO 

CO 

cy 

CO 

P 

CQ 
O 

cy 


o 

w 

<y  'pq 

is 


CD 
C 
•H 

cy 

CO 
0 


cy 

CO 

P  . 

C0  0) 
a  rH 

S  -2 
o 

CM  U 

m  u 
o 

x:  o 


'0 
CO 
U 


c 
o 


cy 
M 


o 

CO 

c 

•H 
iJ 

1^ 


o 

CO 


•H  W 


cy 


^-1 
o 

4-J 

p 
o 

c 


0) 

o 


c 

cd 

u 
c 

CO 


4-J 

o 

CO 

cy 


4-J 

CO 

■g 


cd 

■g 

0) 
CO 

iH 

-S 

»*H 

cy 

CO 

O 

CO 

U 
cu 


pa 


CO  O 


CO 

a) 


pq 


cy 

o  cy 
c 

CLi  CO 

6  > 


PLJ 

< 


CO 

C 

cy 


cy 

CO 
CO 


a) 

CO 

o 
cd 

u 
a) 

0 
o 
& 

cy 
u 


CO 

4-J 
C 
<y 

Dh 
cd 

CU 
CO 
CO 


cy 

CO 

p 

CO 

CJ 

cy 

X3 


o 

I 

c0 

u 


pa 


9 

ERIC 


CO  O 
>  S 


o 

CO 
CO 


rH 
CO 
CO 


CM 
CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 


CO 
CO 
CO 


ON 
CO 
CO 


o 

CO 


340 


P3 

2 


c  <y 

88 


G3 

<  6 


CX2 


J>2 


CN2 


ON 

CM 

<f 

CO 

ro 

ro 

o 

CN 

CN 

CSJ 

CN 

CN 

ON 

CN 

CO 

rH 

H 

CsJ 

vD 

<• 

CM 

H 

CO 

o  » 

H 

CO 

CN 

H 

ON 

m 

H 

CO 

o 

o> 

CN 

CN 

H 

ro 

ON 

H 

co 
cd 


lS2 


CO 


■a 

o 

<y 
o 


o 
p« 

<y 
co 

O 

a 

O 

a  § 

cd  O 


M 
(1) 
P« 

O 

<y 
cd 
<y 

CO 

cd 
o 

o 


i  2 

cd  O 


o 
o 

O 
CO 

<y 

CO 
CO 


CO 

0 

CtJ 

o 


o 


pa 

IS 

cd  o 


cd  o 

>  S3 


CO 


CN 

ro 


9 

ERLC 
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Table    B  117     Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 

Experiences  While  Running 


Ho. 

344 


345 


Variable 


Class  I 


Class  II 


Class  III 


Return  home  voluntarily? 

N 

% 

H  . 

% 

N 

% 

No 

15 

37 

14 

30 

31 

Yes 

26 

63 

32 

70 

31 

69 

e 

Any  contact  with  police  while 

gone? 

N 

% 

N  > 

1  67 

N 

% 

No 

24 

.  57 

31 

32 

68 

Yes 

18" 

43 

15 

33 

15 

32 

Cont. 
Coeff . 


.10 


.803 


.491 


346        Picked  up  by  police? 
No 

Yes  \ 


N 


28 
13 


% 


68 
32 


N 

27 

15 


64 
36 


JL 

28 
17 


% 

61 
39 


.07 


,756 


347 


Arrested? 

No 

Yes 


N 

20 
7 


JL 

74 
26 


N 


18 
8 


JL 

69 
31 


N 

23 
12 


% 

66 
34 


,08 


.778 


348        Have  tg  go  to  cBurt? 
No 
Yes 


N 
25 
3 


%  ^ 

89 

11 


N 

25 
5 


% 

83 
17 


N 

23 
8 


% 

74 

26 


,16 


,313 


349        Experiences  good  or  bad  while 

gone?  N 

Very  bad  i                              .  2 

Bad  4 

Neither  good  nor  bad  7 

Good  13 

Very  good  *  9 


% 


6 
11 

20 
37 
26 


N 

4 
0 
13 
17 
10 


% 


9 
0 
30 
38 
23 


N 

3 
4 
14 
12 
11 


% 

7 
9 
32 
27 

25 


,23 


.530 


350        Might  leave  again? 

Nd" 
Yes 


N 

18 
19 


% 

49 
51 


N 


27 
16 


% 


63 
37 


N 

26 
18 


% 

59 
41 


.12 


,423 


351 


How  likely  leave  again? 

N 

X 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  likely 

5 

12 

9 

19 

9 

19 

Somewhat  likely 

12 

30 

25 

5  , 

11 

Neither  likely  nor  unlikely  t 

5 

12 

6 

12 

6 

13 

Not  very  likely 

7 

18 

7 

15 

8 

17 

Not  likely  at  all 

11 

28 

14 

29 

19 

40 

.21 


,602 


9 

ERIC 


348 
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APPENDIX  C 


Information 
for  the  Behavioral 
Classification  of  Episodes 


coir 


343 


Table  .  CI 


Age 

10-13 
14-15 
16  + 

Missing-  data 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  Episodic  Typology 

Type  2  Type  3 

.     %  % 

N  =  7  N  °  29 

-  7.1 


Type  1 

% 

N  =  65 
12.5 
37.5 
50.0 


100.0 


32.1 
60.7 


Type  4 
'  % 
N  =  57 
13.5. 
46.2 
•  40.4 


Type  5 

% 

N  =  7 
28.6 
57.1 
14.3 


All 
Runners 

% 

12.1 
38.9 
49.0 


Ethnicity 


Non-Anglo  28.6 
Anglo  71.4 
Missing  data 


16.7 
83.3 


17.9 
82.1 


17.3 
82.7 


28.6 
71.4 


22.4 
77.6 


Sex 


\ 


Male  47.0 
Female  50.8 
Missing  data  1.5 


33.3 
66.7 


53.6 
46.4 


28.8 
71.2  . 


42.9 
57.1 


41.8 
57.6 
.6 


0 

ERIC 


344 


351 


Table    C  2  Where  Runaway  Planned  to  Go 

All 

Type  1  Type  2  Type  3  Type  4         Type  5  Runners 

/o  /o  /o  h                                 /o  ^ — ^»  /o 

Friend" 3  House  ,.  ,  \ 

No                     -  33.8  50.0  42.9  42.3            42.9  39.2 

Yes                       56.'.9  50.0  -57.1  51.9            57.1  55.1  , 

Missing  data             9.2  -  -  5.8              -  5.7 

Relative 

No                         83.1  <   83.3  85.7    -         80.8  85.7  82.9 

Yeo                         7.'7  16.7  14.5  13.5             14.3  llf4 

Missing  data             9.2  -  -  5.8              -  5.7 

Fun  &  Exotic 
Places 


Ho  °         70.8  50.0  64.3  75.0  85.7  70.9 

Yes  20.0  50.0  35.7  14.2  14„3  23.4. 

Missing  data  9.2  -  -  5.8  -  5.7 


345  • 

V 

Table      C  3         Did  Runaway  Reach  Intended  Destination? 

All 

4                         Type  1  Type  2  (V       Type  3  Type  4  Type  5  Runners 

/a  />  />  Jo  /o  /o 

Reached  Intended 
Destination 

No                          6.2  *16.7  21.4  15.4  28.6  13.3 

Yes                       83.1  83.3  78.6  78.8  71.4  80.4 

Missing  data           10.8  -  -  5.8  -  6.3 

Arrested. 

Wo                          6.?  -  17.9  13.5  28.6  11.4 

Yes      .                  -  16.7*  3.6  3.8  -  2.5 

Missing  data           93.8  83.3  78.6  82.7  71.4  86.1 

Lacked  Resources 

Wo                          6.2  16.7  17.9  15.4  28.6  12.7 

Yes                         —  -  3.5  1.9  -  1.3 

Hissing  data           93.8,  83,3  78.6  82.7  71.4  83.1 

Just  Inaccessible  % 

.  Wo                          4.6  16.7  21.4  15.4  14.3  12.0 

Yes    '                    1.6  -  -:  1.9  14.3  1.9 

Missing  data     .      93.8  83.3  78.6  82.7  71. 4^  83. I** 

Changed  Mind 

Wo                          1.6  16.7  7.r  7.7  14.3  5.7 

Yes.                      4.6  -  14.3  9.6  14.3  8.2 

Missing  data           93.8  83.3  78.6  82.7  71.4  86.1 


352 


346 


C  4 


Good  Social 
Experiences 

No 
Yes 

Missing  data 

Good  Personal/ 

Psychological 

Experiences 

No 
Yes 

Missing  data 


Kinds  of  Good  Experiences  Noted  by  Runaways 


Type  1         Type  2 


% 


53.8 
32.3 
13.8 


70.8 
15.4 
%  13.8 


% 


00.0 


83.3 
15.7 


Type  3 

% 


35.7 
57.1 
7.1 


57.9 
25.0 
7.1 


Type  4         Type  5 
7.   *  % 


55.8 
35.4 
7.7 


71.2 
21.2 
7.7 


71.4 
28.6 


85.7 
14.3 


All  „ 
Runners 


50.0 
40.5 
9.5 


71.5 
19.0 

.5 


Escape  from 
Unpleasant  Things 

No 
Yes 

Missing  data 


63.1 
23.1 
13.8 


83.3 
16.7 


57.9 
25.0 
7.1 


55.8 
36.5 
7.7 


57.1 
42.9 


62.0 
28.5 
9.5 


Table      C  5 


Runai-jays  Reported  Missing  by  Parents 


No 
Yes 

Missing  Data 


TyPe  1 

% 

35.4 
55.4 
9.2 


Type  2 

% 

15.7 
66.7 
16.7 


Type  3, 
% 

42.9 
57.1 


Type  h0 
7. 

28.8 
69.2 
1.9 


Type  5 

% 

42.9 
57.1 


All  . 
Runners 

%  \) 

34.2 
60.8 
5.1 


35  3 


347 


Table     C  6 


Runaways'  Evaluation  of  Experiences  Away  from  Home 


Very  good 
Cood 

Neither  good 
nor  bad 

Bad 

Very  bad 
Missing  data 


Tvpe-1 

% 

12.  3 
20.0 

.15.4 
13.8 
30.8 
3.2 


TyPe  2. 

% 

16.  7 


33.3 
16.7 
33.3 


Type  3 

% 

25.0 
14.3 

7.1 
25.0 
25.0 
.6 


Type  4 

% 

19.2 
13.5 

1.9 
15.4 
42.3 

2.5 


Type  5 

% 

14.3 
42.9  ' 

14.3 


28.6 


All 
Runners 

% 

17.1 
17.1 

-  10.1 
15.8 
33.5 
6.3 


EMC 
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Table      C  7 


Kinds  of  Bad  Experiences  Noted  by  Runaway 


Boredom 


Type_l 


Type  2 


Type  3         «Type  4 


% 


% 


Type  5 

% 


All 
Runner a 

Z 


No 
.  Yes 

Missing  data 
Frightened 


84.6 
1.5 
13.8 


100.0 


82.1 
10.7 
7.1 


82.7 
9.6 
7.7 


71.4 
28.6 


83.5 
7.0 
9.5 


> 


No 
Yes 

hissing  data 


Arrested. 

No 
Yes 

Missing  data 

.Bad  Drug  Trip 

No 
Yes 

Missing  data 

Bad /Unpleasant 
Conditions 


78.5 
7.7 
13.8 


83.1 
3.1 
13.8 


83.1 
,3.1 
13.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


64.3 
28.6 
7.1 


85.7 
7.1 
7.1 


92.9 
7.1 


82.7 
9.6 
7.7 


38.5 
3.8 
7.7 


5.8 
7.7 


85.7 
14.3 


71.4 
28.6 


100.0 


78.5 
12.0 
9.5 


85.4. 
5.1 
9.5 


87.3 
3.2 
9.5 


1    No  76.9 
•Yes  9.2 
Missing  data  13.8 


83.3 
16.7 


82.1 
10.7 
7.1 


71.2 
21.2 
'7.7 


85.7 
14.3 


76.6 
13.9 
9.5 
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Table    C  8 


To  escape  bad 
bad  things 

No 

Yes 

Missing  data 


Reason  for  Runaway  Leaving  Home 

Type  1         Type  2     .    Type  3 

%  %  % 


7-6.9 
13.8 
9.2 


10O. 0 


89.3 
10.7 


Type  4.  •     Type  5 


82.7 
11.5 
5.8 


85.7 
14.3 


,  All 
Runners 

% 


12.  3, 
12.0 
5.7 


To  find  specific 
good  things 

Mo  '  90.8 

Yes 

Missing  data  9.2 


50.0 
50.0 


71.4 


76.9 
17.3 
5.8 


71.4 
28.6 


72.8 
21.5 
5.7 


Table      C  9 


Items  Runaway  Took,  with  Them 


Nothing 


.     *  ^Clothes  only 

,Clothes/money 

Clothes/money 
food5  etc. 

Missing  data 


Type  1 
% 

24 . 4 
27.7 
23.1 

15.4 
9.2 


Type  2  Type  3 

7.  1 

16.7     A'  17.9 

28.6 

16.7  28.6 


66.7 


25.0 


Type  4 
7. 

028.8 
21.2 
25.0 

21.2 
3.8- 


5? 

Tyfp&,  5 


14.3 


57.1 


28.  6 


.  Al-1 
Runners 

% 

27 

0  > 

22 

25  ' 

'  21 
5.1 


ERJC 
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Table     C  10         Intentionality  of  Runaway  Act 


"Were  you  running  away 

?" 

'All 

Type  1 

% 

■     Type  2  ■      Type- 3 

%             '    %  / 

Type  4 

% 

Type  5 

% 

Runners 

% 

No 

33.8 

16.7  42.9 

5.8 

28.  6 

25  .3 

Yes 

58.5 

83.3      ,  57.1 

92 . 3 

71.  4 

/u .  y 

Missing  data 

1 

7 . 7 

1.9 

3.8 

Table     C  11  ' 

Runai-jay 

Made  Planned  or  Sudden 

Decision  to 

Leave 

All 

Type  1 

%  ' 

Type  2    .      Type  3 

%           v  % 

Type  4 

% 

Type  5 
% 

Runners 

% 

Planned 

16.9 

66.7  39.3 

40.4 

28.6 

31.0 

Sudden 

73.8 

33.3  53.6 

57.7 

71.4 

•  63.3 

Missing  data 

8.2 

-  7.1 

'1.9. 

5.7 
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Table      C  12        Length  of  Time  Planned  to  Stay  Away 


Days 

Didn't  think 

about  it  ., 

less  than  1 

1-3 

4-7 

8-14 

15-30 

31-180 

more  than  180 


Type  1 


% 


55.4 
4.6 

12.3 
4.6 

'4.6 
7.7 
7.7 


TVPe  2 
7. 


100.0 


Type  3 
7. 


21.4 
21.5 
3.6 
7.2 
3.6 
7.1 
21.4 
14.3 


Type  4 

% 


Type  5 

% 


28.6 

42.9 

14.3 
14.3 


100.0 


•All 
Runners 

% 


27.8 
5.6 
7.6 
3.1 
3.1 
5.0 
6-9. 

40.5 


Table      C  13  Length  of  Time  Gone 


Type  1        Type  2 
%  % 


Days 

0 

9 

1 
£. 

less  than 

1 

'21 

5 

1-3 

$ 

4-7 

33".  3 

8-14* 

4 

6 

15-30 

8 

5 

31-180 

15 

_  5 

50.5 

more  than 

180 

16.7 

•  'All 


•Type  3  Type  4  Type  5      -  Runners 

%                   %  ;  %  %  - 

3.6               5.8  -  '6.3 

pL4.3               9.5  14.3  15.3 

VL4.3  21.1     *'    ..    57.2  24.1 

35.8   ^        17.2  14.3  18.4 

10.7  ,11.5  t  7.6 

7.1  11.5-  -  8.8 

14.3  19.2  14.3-  17.7 

-I                  3.8  -  1.8 


- 1 


9 
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Table      C  14 


a 


Proportion  of  Each  Episodic  Type  Represented  by  the  Etiological 
Types 


Episodic  Types 


Type  1 

% 

Type  2 

Type  3 

Type  4 

Type 

Etiological 

% 

% 

% 

%  - 

Types 

Type  1 

9.2 

3.6 

17.3 

Type  2 

13.8 

3.6 

5.8 

14.3 

Type  3 

24.6 

35.7 

19.2 

14.3 

Type  4 

10.8 

17.9 

15.4 

14.3 

Type  5 

•6.2, 

7.1 

25.0 

'  14.3 

Type  6 

16.9" 

33.3 

17.9 

15.4 

28.6 

Type  7 

18.5 

16.7 

14.3 

1.9 

14.3 

Missing  Data 

Table      C  15 


Proportion  of  Each  Episodic  Type  Represented  by  Single  and 
Multiple  Runaways  K 


Type  1 
Number  of  % 
Times  Run  Away  * 


Single 
Multiple 
Missing  Data 


*  49.2 
50.8 


Episodic  Types 

Type  2        Type  3        Type  4        Type  5 

%  %  %  % 


50.0  42.9         42.3  .57.1 

50.0  57.1  57.7  42.9 
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wOit:-'  There  are  no  Tables  16  and  17 ,  due  to  a  numbering  error. 


Table     C  18 

To  Whom  Parent  Reported  Runaway  Missing 

TypiB  1         Type  2          Type  3 

%                  %  % 

Type  4 

% 

Type  5 

at 

7. 

All  ' 
Runners 

rt/ 
/o 

* 

.  Friend 

35.4         ,    16.7  42,9 

28.8 

42.9 

34.2 

Police 

-* 

55.4             66.7             57.1  . 

69.2 

57.1 

'  60.8 

Other 

a 

Table     C  19 

■  — > 

Runaway  Found  by  Parents  or  Returned  on  Own 

Type  1          Type  2          Type  3          Type  4 

%  '                %                   %                   %  - 

/ 

Type  5 

% 

All 
Runners 

% 

Self 
Others 

56.9^         33.3  -53.6 
33.8   1    '      50.0  46.4 

32.7 
-    61. 5 

42.9 
57.1 

46.8 
46.8 

Tatile     C  20 

* 

How  Runaway-  Was  Located 

Type  1          Type  2          Type  3 
%                   %  % 

Type  4 

% 

Type  5 

All 
Runners 

% 

Parents 

4.6               -  - 

17.3 

7.6 

Friends 

4.6              -  17.9 

3.8 

28.6 

7.6 

«  Police 

.21.5             66.7  28.6 

38.5 

.14.3 

29.7 

Runaway  house 
informed  parents  - 

- 

Soc.Ser.  agency  ^* 
informed  parents  1.5 

1.9 

1.3 

Other 

3.1°             -  3.6 

1 

1.9 

2.5 

9 
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Table     C  21       Method  of  Transportation  Runaway  Used 


£lane 
Missing  data 

Bus 

Missing  data 

Train 
Missing  data 

Hitchhiking 
Missing  data 

Had  a  ride 
Missing  data 

*  Walked 
Missing  data 

Other 
Missing  data 


o 


Type  1 

% 


100.0 

1.5 
98.5 


100.0 

16.9 
83.1 

20.0 
80.0 

46.2 
53.8 


9.2 
,0.8 


Type  2 

% 

16.7 
83.3 


100.0 


100.0 

66.^- 
33.3 

66.7 
83.3 


100.0 


100.0 


Type  3 

% 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

32.1 
67.9 

42.9 
57.1 

10.7 
89.3 

14.3 
85.7 


Type  4 

% 


100.0 

9.6 
90.4 


100.0 

26.9 
73.1 

25.0 
75.0 

25.9 
73.1 

11.5 
88.5 


Type  5 

% 

100.0- 
100. 0 • 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

_  i) 

100.0 
100.0 


All 
Runners 


.6 
99.4 

8.2 
91.8 


100.0 

24.1 
75.9 

24.7 
75.3 

29.7 
70.3 


89.9 
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Table      C  22        Where  Runaway  Slept 

Most  While 

Gone 

6 

All 

Type  1 
% 

TyPe  2 

Type  3 

Type  4. 

Type  5 

Runners 

% 

% 

%  • 

% 

% 

With  friends 

50.8 

33.3 

64.3 

65.4 

71.4 

58.2 

Missing  data 

49/2 

66.7  , 

35.  7 

34 . 6 

2o .  6 

/I  O 

41.  o 

WJth  relatives 

6.2 

33.3 

7.1 

5.8 

7.0 

Missing  data 

93.  8 

66.7 

92.9 

94.2 

o 

100.0 

93.0 

With  strangers 

1.5 

16.7 

7.1 

1.9 

3.2 

Missing  da£a 

98.5 

83.3 

92.9 

98.1 

100.0 

96.8 

At  runamy  house 

3.1 

1P.7 

3.8 

4.4 

M"f<?<?inp  data 

96.9  f 

100.0 

89.  3 

96.2 

100.0 

95.6 

Outdoors 

4;6 

16.7 

7.1 

9.6 

— 

9.6 

Missing  data 

95. V 

83.3 

92.9 

90.4 

1,00.  0 

93.  0 

o Public  facility 

3.1 

33.3 

10.7 

3.8 

5.7 

Missing  data 

66.7 

89.3 

96.2 

100.0 

94.3 

Other 

10.  8 

50.0 

17.9 

11.5 

28.6 

14.6 

Missing  data 

89.2 

50.0 

82.1 

88.5 

,  71.4 

85.4 

o 

J 
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APPENDIX  D 


Description  of  Scales 
and  Item  Formatting 


0 
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School  Grades n  Grade  Failure.     Coleman „  et.  al.  (1966) 

1.  Hfoat  is  the  average  grade  that  you  made  in  Bnglioh  courses  during  the 

/last  t^D  years?     (If  the  school  does  not  ,use  letter  grades 9  ash  thesa  ^ 
to  estinate  aa  closely  as  possible) 

A.  Failed  D.    B  (either  B-„  B0  or  ©*) 

B.  D  (either         D,  or  IK-)  E.    A  (either  A-5  A,  or  A+) 

C.  C  (either  C-„  C,  or  C+)  ^)        F.    haven't  taken  aimy  English  courses 

G .    Don ff t  know 

2.  tfhat  ability  griaup  or  track  are  you  in  in  English  class? 

A.  The  highest  group  or  track  D.    The  school  does  not  have 

ability  groups  or  tracks 

B.  The.  middle  group 


C.     The  lower  group  E.    D$n5t  know 


3.    tfhat  is  your  grade  average  for  all  school  subjects  for  the  last  two 'years? 
A.     Failed  D.     B  (either  B-,  B,  or  B-5-) 

B-     D  (either  D-5  D5  or  IK-)         ,  E.  '  A  (either  A-,  A,  or  A-5-) 

C.     C  (either         C,  or  C+)  F.     Don't.  knotf 

4*    Have  you  ever  repeated  any  courses  or  grades? 

A.  Never  D.     Three  or  store  times 

B.  Once  £♦     Don't  know 

C.  Twice 


ERIC 


Bssfcracmryiculag  Activities ■  Elliott  and  Voss  (1974) 

1.     On  the  average  ho^7  Euch  ttes  do  you  spend  each  t?eek  in  school  activities 

-a 

other  th&nr  class^orlt? 

A.  None                      &  D.     4  to  6  hours 

B.  1/2  to  1  hour  E.     7  or  more  hour© 

C.  2  to  3  hour© 


2.    What  are  these  activities?     (list  all) 


3.     Suppose  this  circle  represents  the  activities  uhich  go  on  at  your  school. 
Rcrc?  far  out  fro®  the  center  of  things  do  you  think  you  are? 
A  •  1 


B.  2 

C.  3 

D.  4 

E.  5  © 

F .  Don 5 1  kno*y 


1  2 


)3  |< 


/ 


4.     Hhere  would  you  like  to  be? 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 

Don 5 1  know 


)2  )  3   4  5 


9 
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Negative  Labeling-  " BREC  (1974) 


Think  about  your  relationship  %d.th  (your  teach 
Ho^  do  you  think  they  see  you  on  the  following 


your  friends,,  your  parents) • 
f>i  words?     (Circle  response) 


A. 

TroublesoES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Cooperative 

B. 

Good 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Bad 

'C. 

Deviant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  . 

7 

k 

Conforming 

D. 

Disobedient 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

"7 

Obedient 

E. 

Rude 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Polite 

F. 

Law  Abiding 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Delinquent 

(-)  indicates  items  which  are  reverse  scored 
I 
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Educational  Aspiration.  Perceived  Opportunity,,  and  Disjunction.  Elliott  and 
  •   Voss  (1974) 


1.  Let5o  think  foi  a  ©inute  about  school  plans.    How  far  would  you  like  to 
go  in  s  choo  1  ? 

A.  Quit  asr,  sooty  as  1  a®  legally  old  enough  (16  years  old) 

B.  Hot  go  further  than  high  school  graduation 

/  ■ 

C.  Go  to  business  or  trade  school 

D.  Go  to  a  university  or  college  for  a  year  or  two 

E.  Graduate  fro©  a  college  or  university. 

F.  Dos^t  know 

2.  You  eay  have  some  doubts  about  just  how  far  in  school  you  will  actually 
go.  You  have  just  told  wz  how  far  you  want  to  go.  Mow,  haw  far  do  you 
think  you  actually  will -go? 

A.  Quit  as  soon  as  I  a®  legally  old  enough  (16  years  ol 

B.  Hot  go  further  than  high  school  graduation 

C.  Go  to  business  or  trade  school  ; 

D.  Go  to  a  university  or  college  for  a  year  or  two 

E.  Graduate  fro©  a  college  or  university 

F.  Bon°t 
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Accgqq  to  Social  Holes:    Occupational.     BREC  (1974) 


1.    A.    $hat  kind  of  job  uould  you  like  to  have  as  an  adult? 

\ 


Don 9 1  know  

<  ': 

IJhat  do  you  think  are  your  chances  of  ever  getting  that*  kind  of  job? 
Don't  \m0&   Good   

i 

Fair  Poor   0  ~* 


ERJ.C  ^ 
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Attitudes  Toward  School.     Coleman,  et.  al.   (1966) ,  Hirschi  (1969) 

1.  If  southing  happened  and  you  had  to  stop  school  now,  how  would  you  feel? 

A.  Very  happy  „  I  would  like  to  quit 

B.  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

C.  I  would  be  disappointed  "\ 

D.  I  would  try  hard  to  continue 

E.  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  stay  in  school 

F .  Don 5 1  know 

2.  During  the  last  school  jroar,  did  you  ever  stay  away  fro©  school  just  * 

O 

because  you  didn't  want  to  go? 

A.     Mo  D-     Ye©5  for  7  to  15  days 

B      Yes,  1  or  2  days  E.     Yes,  for  16'  or  ©ore  days 

C.     Yes,  f or  *3  to  6  days  F.     Don't  know"   /  ♦ 


3.  How  good  a  student  do  you  want  to  be  in  school?  Q 

A.  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

B.  Above  the  middle  of  ray  class 

C.  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

D.  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

E.  I  don't  care 

F .  Don 5 1  know 

4.  How  important  is  it  to  you  personally  to  get  good  grades? 

A.  Very  important  D.    Wot  very  important 

B.  SoiiLewhat  important  E.     Completely  unimportant 

-» 

C.  Neither  important  F.    Don5t  know 
nor  unisiaportant 


fi 
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Attitude©  Toward  School.  -2 


5.  Do  you  care  what  teachers  think  of  you? 
v  - 

A.  I  c&te  very  much  D.  I  don't  care  very  much 

B.  1  care  so©3what  ~  E.  I  don't  care  at  all 

C.  I  neither  care  nor  don't  care  'F.  Don't  know 

6.  In  general  do  you  like  or  dislike  school? 

A.  I  like  it  very  much  D.  I  don't  like  it  very  auch 

B.  I  like  it  somewhat  ,  "      E.  I  don't  like  it  at  all 

C.  I  neither  like  it  nor  dislike  it         F.  Don't  know 

7.  On  the  average p  how  much  time  do  you  spend  doing  homework  outside 
of  school? 

A.  None,  or  almost  none  fl  D.  About  two  hours  a-da^ 

B.  About  half  an  hour  a  day  E*.  More  than  two  hours  a  day 

C.  About  one  hour  a  day  ,  F.  Don't  know 

8.  During  the  last  school,  year  have  you  ever  cut  classes  just  because 
you  wanted  to? 

A.  No  D.  Yes,  7  to  15  times 

B.  Yes,     1  or  2  times  E.  Yes,  16  times  or  more 


v 


Yes,  3  to  6  times  F.     Don't  know 


3  7  0 
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Nunnbeir  of  Friends. 


1.     Ro£7  M&ny  close  friends  do  you 

A.  *  None 

B.  1  or  2 

C.  3  to  5 


G .     Don 5 1  kno^ 


/ 


D.    6  to  10 

B.  "11  to  15 
F.     16  or  more 


ERIC 
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Tigg  Spent  ^ith  Friend©  vs.  Alone  vs.  ^dLth  Family. 

V  ,  # 

1.    On^the  average  how  ©uch  ticae  each  day  do  you  spend  all  by  yourself? 

A..    Almost  no  tins  01  •    About  two  hours  a  day 

.      B.    About  half  an  hour  a  day  -E.    Three  or  ©ore  hours  a  day 

^  C.     About  one  hour  a  day 


F.    Bom't  know' 


2.  Hbt^counting  time  in  school 9  how  much  tins  do  you  spend  with  your  friend© 
on  the  average?     *  ?  , 

r 

a 

A.    ^EHLOSt  no  tins  '  D.    About  tw  honaors  a  day 

'*  B.    About  half  ,  an,,  hour  a  day  E.    Three  or  ©ore  hours  a  day 

C.     About  one  hour  a  day  F.     Don't 'know  1 

\ 

3.  On  the  average  hou  much  tin©  do  you  spend  each  day  doing  things  with 
your  father  and  mother? 

A.  ^liaost  no  time    j)  About  two  hours  a  day 

B.  About  half  an  hour  a  day  -  '        E«     Three  or  more  hours  a 

C.  About  one  houj^&  day  F.     Don't*  know 


9 
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v A 1 1 Ifcmi.es  Toward 


Pears.    Hirschi  (1969)  and  Elliott  and  Vosa  (1974) 


1. 


Bo^-Eueh  «ould  you  lite  to  be  the  hind  of  person  your  best  friends  are? 

D.  In  lust  a  few  way© 

A.  In  every  way  J 

E.  Not  at  all 

B.  In  most  ways 

F  .     Don 5 1  know 

C.  In  so®2 


2, 


If  yon  fouM  that  your  friend*  were  leadin  g^you  Into  trouble  would 


you  ©till  run  around  with  them? 
A.     Y£©p  I'©  sure  I  would 
Yes,  I  probably  wou&d 


C.    Maybe  I  would  and  maybe 
I  wouldn't 


D.  Ho^p  probably  £ 'wouldn't 

E.  No,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 


F.    Don't  know 


i  r*  *  t 
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Mornative'Praaauraa  of  Friendship  Group.    ,BREC  (1974) 


Dorft  Most  of    Som2  of 

Know  Always  the  Tims  the  Tims  Seldom  Newer 


(-)  1.    The  kido  in  cay  group  uould  think 

less  of  Esa/if  I  nere  to*  get  in       — — 

trouble  \^ith  lau. 

2.     Getting  into  trouble  in  ray  group    is  _        

a  way  of  gaining  respect. 

(-)  3.   <*The  ©embers  of  my  group  feel  that      — —   

lavs  are  good  and  should  be  obeyed. 

4.     The  kids  in  my  group  get  into  trouble 

at  ho®£,  in  school,  and  in  the     _     

co^Bunity . 

(-)  5.    Kids  that  get  into  trouble  a  lot 

feel  very  uncomfortable  in  my     

group.  \  *  d 

6.    When  1  choose  a  group  of  frierrds, 

I  choose  kids  that  are  not  afratd         

to  have  a  little  fun  even  if  it 
Means  breaking  the  law. 

(-)  7.     Kid©  vho  get  into  trouble  with 

the  law  are  "put  down"  in  ray   _  — 

group. 


/ 


If  you  haven't  gotten  into  some 
kind  of  trouble  the*kids  in  my 
group  think  you  are  chicken  or 
something. 


(~)  indicates  reverse  scored  items 

Note:     a  high  score  indicates  normative  pressure  toward  deviance 
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Child'©  Repqfrt  of  his  Friends*  Delinquency.  BREC  (1974) 


Recent  studies  suggest  that  everyone  breaks  some. rules  and  regulations  during 
'his/her  liffetiEs.     Some  break  them  regularly,  others  infrequently.     Some  are 
^ore  seriotuta  and  others  are  less  serious^,  Tfe^sr'are  -a  ;hi»ber  of  rules  and 


Lous.,  .-  TfeeMTare  -©:hus4 
la^7D  ^hichf  typically  apply  to  youth.    Ipleas^  'read  each  of  these  things 
carefully  land  then  circle  the  answef  you  think  best  describes  the  .activitie 
of  *  your  f  yiends  in  the  last  two  $£cmt*hs. 


Very        Several    Once  or 
Often        Tildes        Twice  Never 


1.  Given  a  teacher  a  fake  excuse  for 
beink  absent. 

2.  Taken  little  things  (worth  $5  or  less) 
thWt  didn't  belong  to  you. 

3.  Broken  into  a  place  that  is  locked 
jupt  to  look  around. 

T4ken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the 
owner's  permission. 

[Taken  something  from  a  kid's  locker 
without  asking  hi®. 

6.  / Dam&aged  public  or  private  property 
just  for  fun. 

Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults  just 
for  the  heck  of  it. 

8.  Participated  in  gang  fights. 

9.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
that  didn't  belong  to  y0u. 

10.  Run  away  fro©  home* 

f 

11.  Used  force^(strong  arm  methods)  to 
get  money  from  another  person. 

12.  Used  marijuana. 

t 

13.  Sold  marijuana. 

14.  Skipped  school  without  a  legiti- 
mate excuse. 

15.  Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic  fumes. 
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Child's  Report  of  his  Friends' Delinquency .     BREC  (1974) 

^  Very        Several   »Once  or 

Often        TisEea        Twice  Never 

16.     Used  hard  drugs.         


17.     Sold  hard  drugs. 


18.     Are  there  any  other  things  that  friends  of  yours  have  done  in  the  last 

two  ©onths  that  they  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if  they  were  caught — 
things  like  hitchhiking  or  panhandling?     (specify  each  activity.     For  each 
activity  ask  whether  it  occurred  either  Very  Often ,  Several  Times,  Once  or 
Twice.) 

Very         Several      oOnce  or 
Often  Tildas  Twice 

7  > 


0 
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Marital  Conflict.  v 

— —  .j. 

1.    How  often  do  your  parent©  argue  with  each  other? 

A.  Once  a  day                    1  D.  Once  or  twice  a  Eonth 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.  Once  every  two  or  three  nionths 

C.  Once  a  week  F.  Once  a  year  or  less 


2.     How  often  do  your  parents  get  really  ^tngry  with  each  other? 

A.  Once  a  day  D.     Once  or  twice  -  a  iLonth 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.    Once  every  two  or  three  Eon 

C.  Once  a  week  F.    Once  a  year  or  less  c 


3.  How  often  do  your  parent©  have  really  serious  fights? 

*  A.     Once  a  day  .  D.     Once  or  twice  a  ranth 

3.     Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.     Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 

4.  When  your  parents  fight,  how  often  does  it  get  physical? 

A.  Once  a  day  D.     Once  or  twice  a  month 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 
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Child's  Rejection  of  Family.      Sewall  and  Holler  (1959) 


y 

Neither 

Don't  St-rongly  Agree  Agree  nor  Disagree  Strongly 
Know    Agree      Somewhat  Disagree  Somewhat  Disagree 


I  try  to  kee.p  boys  and 
girls  away  from  my  home 
because  it's  not  as 
nice  as  theirs. 


2.     I  lik/?  one  of  my  parents 
more  than  the  other. 


3.     I  am  sorry  to  live  in 
the  place  I  do . 


I  dften  wish  I  had  some 
other  parents. 


I  dislike  many  of  the 
people  near  my  home. 


6.     I  am  unhappy  because  my 
parents  do  not  care 
about  the  things  I 
like. 


7. 


My  folks  do  not  seem  to 
think  I  am  doing  well. 
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Par(Mt^Rejection_of _ Child.     BREC  (1974) 


What  would  you  say  about   these  statements? 


Don' t 
Know  Always 


Most  About 

of  half  . 

the  of  the 

Time  Time      Seldom  Never 


1.     My  parents  would  help  me  if  I 

were  to  get  into  serious  trouble. 


2.     My  parents  find  fault  with  me 
even  when  I  don't  deserve  it. 


3.  My  parents  really  care  about  v&e. 

<i 

4.  My  parents  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  things'  I  do. 

5.  My  parents  blamejme  for  all 
their  ^problems. 


•  f 


3 
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Differential  TreatRent.  "  ^  . 

About 

Bomfc  Most  of    half  of 

Ltnw  Aluayo  the  Tigg  the  TiRe  Seldom  Never 

1.    Mhen  so^ethin^  happens  at  hotnae  1  get 

bloEsd  for  it  even  t7hen  it's  not  ©y            - 

fault. 

(-)  2.    My  parents  treat  e>s  better  than 

they  do  my  brothers  and  sisters.        

3.     I  get  in  trouble  for  everything 

that  happens  in  our  family.    '         

(-)  4.     I5®  sort  of  special  to  nay  parents.             

5.     I5©  treated  uorse  than  anyone 

else  in  my  family.     »    t         

j 

(-)  6.    My  parents  let  tEe  get  auay  vlth 

store  things  than  ®y  brothers  1             

and  sisters. 

7.    My  parents  treat  *§y  brother©  or          

sisters  ©ore  fairly  than  they  • 
do  Me.  j 

(-)  8.     My  parents  seem  to  like  ©a  wore             ^ 

than  my  brothers  or  sisters. 

9.     If  ay  parents  treated  Me  like  they             

treat  my  brother©  or  sisters  I 
uould  be  a  lot  happier. 


(-)IO."    My  brothers^  or  sisters  uould  like 
it  if  my  parents  treated  them 
as  nell  as  they  do  fits. 


(-) indicates  reverse  scored  items 
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Powerlesoaeas.     Houicki  and  Strickland  ^1973) 


THE  HOtflCKI-STRICKLAMD  PERSONAL  REACTION  SURVEY 

Short  Form* 


I.  Do^j^u  believe  that  most  problems  will  solve  themselves  if  you  just 
dq>n't  fool  with  the©? 

(Yes)  (No) 

2.,    Are  you  often 'biased  for  things  that  juQt  aren't  your  fault?  (Y) 

3.     Do  you  feel  that  East  of  the  ties  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  hard  because 
thing^  never  turn  out  right  anyway?  (Y) 

„  4.     Do  you  feel  that  ^ost  of  the  ties  parents  listen  to  what  their  child- 
ren have  to  say? 

5.  Whom  you  get  punished  does  it  usually  seem  it's  for  no  good  reason 
at  all?  (Y) 

6.  Host  of  the  tisES  do  you  find  it  hard  to  change  a  friend's  (©ind) 
opinion?  00 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  it's  nearly  impossible  to  change  your  parent's  mind 
about  anything?     (Y)  ^ 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  when  you  do  something  wrong  there's  very  little  you  can 
do  to  make  it  right?  (Y) 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  most  kids  are  just  born  good  at  sports?  (Y) 

/ 

10.     Do  you  feel  that  one  of  t^e  best  ways  to  handle  ®ost  problems  is  just 
not  to  think  about  them?     (Y)  ^  . 

II.  Do  you  feel  that  when  a  kid  your  age  decides -to  hit  you&  there's 
littlevyou  can  dd  to  stop  him  or  her?  (Y) 

12.  Have  you  felt  that  when  people  were  mean  to  you  it  was  usually  for  no 
reason  at  all?     (Y)  , 

13.  Most  of  the  time*  do  you  feel  that  you  can  change  what  might  happen 
tomorrow  by  what  you  do  today?     (N)  - 

14.  Do  you  believe  that  when  bad  things  are  going  to. happen  they  just  are 
going  to  happen  no  matter  what  you  try  to  do  to  stop*  them?  (Y) 

15.  Most  of  the  time  do  you  find  it  useless  to  try  to  get  your  own  way  at 
ho&»l  (Y) 

16.  Do  you  feel  that  -when  somebody  your  age  wants  to  be  your  enemy  there  s 
little  you  can  do  to  change  matters?  (Y) 

17.  Do  you  usually  feel  that  you  have  little  to  say  about  what  you  get  to 
eat  at  home?  (Y) 
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18.    Bo  you  feel' Chat  vhen  someone  doesn't  like  you  there's  little  you  can 
do  about  it?  (Y) 

19      Do  you 'usually  feel  that  it's  almost  useless  to  try  in  school  because 
!      most  other  children  adjust  plain  smarter  than  you  are?  00 

20.     Are  you  the  kind  of  ft^I '^ho  believes  that  planning  ahead  makes  ^ 
things  turn  out  betteT?  (N) 
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SELF  ESTgE^       tooenberg  (1965) 


SELF-ESTEEM  SCALE 
(fenbers  In  parentheses  refer  to  high  self-esteea  responses) 

X£ge*o  1 . '   Strongly  2 .  Agree      i      3 .  Disagree         4 .  Strongly 

agree  disagree 

I  feel  that  X5b  a  person  of  north D  at  least  on  an  equal  &asls  with 
other©'.  (102) 


I  feel  that  I  ha^e  a  number  of  good  qualities.  (1D2) 
All  la  allD  I  a©  inclined  to  feel  that  I  am  a  failure.     (304)  ' 
I       able  to  do  things  as  well  as  most  other  people  (1D2) 
I  feel  I  do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  (3D4) 
I  fcaka  a  positive  attitude  toward  Myself.  (102) 
On  the  whole,  I  a®  satisfied  with  ©yself.      (Id  2) 
I  wish  1  could  have  Eiore  respect  for  myself.  (304) 
I  certainly  feel  useless  at  times.     (3D4)  ^ 
At  tiees  I  think  I  am  no  good  at  all.  (3D4) 

*  >* 

For  Guttman  scaling  two  or  three  correct  out  of  the  first  three 


itesas  are  ©cored  as  one  item;  two  correct  of  4  anp  5  as  one  itemc 
and  two*  correct  of  9  and  10  as  one  item. 
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Social  EotranjgesgQnt .    McClosky  and  Schaar  (1963) 


1/   With  everything  so  uncertain  these  daysD  it 
almost 'see^/s  as  though  anything  could  happen. 

2.  What  is  lacking  in  the  nor Id  today  is  the 
old  kind  of  friendship  that  lasted  for 

a  lifetime.    1  k 

3.  With  everything  in  such  a  state  of  disorder 0 
it's  hard  for  a  person  to  know  where  he  stando 
fro©  one  day  to  the  next.  *  . 

4.  Everything  changes  so  quickly  these  days  that 
I  oftGn  have  trouble  deciding  which  are  the 
riftht  rules  to  follow. 


5.  I  oftGn  feel  that  many  things  our  parents  stood 
for  are  just  going  to  ruin  before  our  very  eyes. 

6.  The  trouble  with  the  world  today  i©  that  most 
people  don't  believe  in  anything. 

7.  *    I  often  feel  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

8.  People  were  better  off  in  fthe  old  days  when 
everyone  knew  just  how  he  was  expected  to  act. 

9.  It  seefE5©  to  ne  that  other  people  find  it  easier 
to  decide  whatsis  right  than  I  do. 


Agree 
AgrGe 

AgreG 

Agree 

Agree 

AgreG 

Agree 
-Agree 

AgrG§ 1 


Disagree 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 
Disagree 

Disagree 


Scored:    Agree  a  10    Disagree  °  0 
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6  . 


Strongly"  '         *  *  "Strongly- 
Agree      Agree  Diaagre^  Diaa&ree 


1.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  toUie  on  a 
Job  applies  tioai  to  get  the/  job  you         •  lr>  2      ■  l3 

*  wrfht . 

2.  If  one  wants  ko  get  good  grades  in 
„    School p  he  will  have  to  cheat  sometimes.  1  2  3 

3.  It's  OK  to  lie  If  you  are  protecting 
a  friend  in  trouble.    -  ,^1*23 

-4.    $ne  can  ©ake  it  in  school  without  _ 

having  to  che^it  oxf  exams.  1  '  2  3  4 

-5.     One  should  always  tell  the  truth 0  regard- 

*  les©  of  what'  one's  friends  think  of  him.  12  3  k 

6%     If  of&e  want©  to  have  nice  things  p  he  has 

to  be  willing  to  break  the  rules  or  laws  I  2  3  4 

to  get  them.  ~  </>  .  * 


r 


Indicates  reverse  scoring 
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Self -Reported  Delinquency.     BREC  (1974*)-^ 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  everyone  breaks  sosae  rules  and  regulations  during 
his/her  lifetiiae.     Some  b  r*eak  them  regularly 9  others  infrequently.     Some  are 
'©ore  sgeIows'  an<l  others  aire  fpos  serious.     There  are7  a  nuaber  of-  rules  and 
laws  which  typically  apply  to  you^h.    .Please  read  each  of  these  things  care- 
fully and  then  circle  the  answer  you  think  best* describes  your  activities 

%n  the  last  two  szonths.  ,  •  ' 

^  ,  ,  r         Very        Several      Once  or  <o 

Often        Times     41     Twice  Never 


1.  Given  the  teacher  a  fake  excuse 
for  being  absent. 

2.  Mien  little  things  (worth  .$5  or  less) 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

3.  Broken ^into  a  place  that  is  locked 
just  to-  look  around. 

4.  -Taken  a* car  for  a  drive  without  the  r 
*  owner's  permission. 

5.  Taken  something  from  a  kid's  locker 
without  asking  him. 


6.     Baaaged  public  or  private  pfti^erty 
just  for  fun. 

J.     Beat  up  on  other  kijs  oi  adults  j.ust 
for  the  heck  of  it. 

8.  Participated  in  gang  Rights. 

9.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
that  didn't  belong  to  you, 

10.  Used^force  (strqng  arm  methods)  to 
get  money  from  another  person. 

11.  Used  marijuana. 

12.  Sold  marijuana.  v 

13.  Skipped  s^ool. without  a  legitimate 
excuse.'  . 

■  A" 

14.  Sniffed  gMe  or  inhaled  toxic  fumes. 
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Self-Bopogtod  TDelinguency .    BREC  (1974) 

Vexy  Several  Once  or 

♦   4  ,  Often  TiEaa  -  T^ice  Never 

V 

15.    Used  hard  <|rugs.     fc    

IS.    Sold  hard  drug©.  -        


17.    Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  have  done  in  the  lost  two  months  that 

you  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if  you  were  caught — like  hitchhiking  or 

panhandling?     (specify  each  activity.    For  each  activity  mentioned  ask  whether 

it  occured  Very  Of ten ,  Several  Times ,  or-  Once  or  Twice.) 

Very  Several       Once  or  ^ 

Often  Time©  Twice     -  i 


4 


f 


9 

EMC 
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r 
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Self- 


If -Reported  Delinquency^   BREC  (1974) 


Recent  studies  suggest  that  everyope  breaks  some  rules  and  regulations  during® 
his/her  lifetime.     Some  break  them  regularly „  others  infrequently.     Some  are 
more  serious  and  others  are  less  serious.     There  acf  a  number  of "rules  and 
laws  which  typically  apply  to  yo^ith.     Please  read  each  of  these  things  care- 
fully afad  then  ^2cle  the  answer  you  think  best  describes  your  activities  in 

the  two  months  immediately  before  the  first  time  you  ran  away  from  homa. 

Very        Several      Once  or 

Often        Times         Twice ,  Never 
*       1_   


1.  Give©  <£he  teacher  a  fake  excuse 
for  being  absent. 

2.  Taken  little  things  (worth  $5  or  less) 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

3.  Broken  into  a  place  that  is  locked 
just  to  look  around.  ,  j 

T  '  / 

4.  Taken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the 
owner's  permission. 

5.  Taken  something  from  a  kid's  locker 
.  without  asking  him. 

6.  <  Daeaged  public  or  private  property 

just  for  fun. 

7.  fyaat  up  on  other  kids  ot<  adults  just 
for  the  heck  of  it. 

ft 

8.  Participated  in  gang  fights. 

9.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
that  didn't  belong  to  y<^* 

10.  Used  force  (strong  arm  methods)  to 
get  money  from  another  person. 

11.  Used  marijuana. 

12.  ^  Sold  marijuana. 

13.  Skipped  school  without  legitimate 
excuse. 

14.  Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic  fume?;. 
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)  Sell 


-Reported  Delinquency..     BREC  (1974) 

r  . 


Very        Several      Once  or 

Often        Times  Twice      *  Never « 


15. 
16. 
17. 


Used  hard  drugs: 
Sold  hatd  drugs. 


Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  have  done  in  the  last  two  months  that 

you  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if  you  were  caught — like  hitchhiking  or 

panhandling?     (specify  each  activity.     For  each  activity  mentioned  ask  whether 

it  occured  Very  Often p  Several  Times^  or  Once  or  Twice.) 

Very  *        Several       Once  or 
r  (jrTlysa    8       Times  Twice  D 


V 
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Self-Reported  Delinquency  During  Runaway  Episode.     BREC  (1974)  < 


Here's  a  list  of  things  you  have  checked  before.     r  woijld  like  you  to  look 


at  *the©  orae  ©ore  tisae  and  tell  eexhow  often  y#m 
amy  fro®  home. 


Very 
Often 


1.  Taken  little  things  (^orth  $5  or  less) 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

2.  Broken  into  a  plate  that  is  locked 

just  to  look  around.  \ 

i 
\ 

3.  Taken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the* 
owner's  permission.'  | 

4.  Damaged  public  or  private^  property  \ 
just  for  fun. 


5.  Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults  jusr 
\  for  the  heck  of  it.  I 

6.  Participated  in  gang  fights.  1 

7.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  mor£ 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

8.  Used  force  (strong  arm  Methods)  to 
^get  lEoney  from  another  person.  , 

9.  Used  marijuana. 

10.  Sold  marijuana.  v  \ 

11.  Skipped  school  without  a  legiti- 
mate excuse. 

12.  Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic  fumes. 

13.  Used  hard  drugs. 

14.  Sold  hard  drugs. 


my  of  the®  ^hile  you  were 


Several 
TimeB 


Once  or 
Twice 


Never 
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Are  there  Qimy  <pther  things'*  that  you  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if 
you  %7ere  caught— like  hitchhiking  or  panhandiirfg,?     (specify  each  ;  activity 
For  each  activity  ask  whether  it  occuTed  Veiry  Often,  Several  Tteas  or 

o  ' 

Once  or  T^ice.) 

-  i  m       Vexy         Several     -  Once  or* 

Often  .      'TiEias  T^ice 


Parental  Bahavtofr.    Siegel©&n    (1965^)  385 

* 

Bronf enbrenner"  Parent  Behavior  Questionnaire 


(N) 
\(N) 
(») 


I  canN^iJJt  with  them 
about  eve  r y  t  h  in  g . 

Comfort  .me  and  help  me  when 
I  have 'trouble©. 


In  Every    la  Moat    Sometimes  *  Seldbm  Never 
Case  Cases 

o' 

In  Every  *In  Most  Sometimes  Seldom  Never 
*  Case      v  Cases  N 


Are  there  for  me  when  I  need  them.      In  Every^  In  Most    Sometimes    Seldom  Never 

Case         Cases  v 


(AR)     4.     Say*r  nice  things  about  me  to 
other  people.  '  ^ 


(AR)     5.    Areverj/  affectionate  with  me. 


k>    (AR)     6.     Praise    me  when  I  have  done 
•  southing  good.' 

(IC)    7.     Teache    me  things  which  I  want 


to  learn. 


(IC)     8*    Help    ae  with  hobbies  or 
handiwork. 


About  About  Once  Only  Never 
Onc<£  a      A  Month        Once  or. 

Twice" a 
Year 


Week 


About        About  Once    Only  Never 
Oiace  a  >      A  Month      Once  or 
Week  Twice  a 

•  Y^ar     *      *  • 


Almos  t 
Every 
Day 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


In  Every  In  Most  Sometimes    Seldom  Never 

Case'  Cases 

Almost  About  *  Abo\$:  Once    Only  Never 

Every  Once,  a  A  Month    „  Once  or 

Day  Week  ,    4       Twice  a 

.    -  ^  Year 

Almost  Ahou£  About  Once    Only  '  Never 

Every  Gince  'a  A  Month   -  Once  or  } 

Day    .  Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(IC)     9.     Help    me  with  schoolwork- when 
I  don^t  understand  something. 

(AC)  10.     Go      on  pleasant  walks  apd 
putings  with  me. 

0 


(AC)  11.   Are  happy  %?hen  with  me. 
(AC)  12.    JSnjoy    talking  with  me.. 


In  Every    In  Most    Sometimes    Seldom  Never 
Case  Cases 


About        About  Once    .Only  Never 
Once  a        A  Month      Once*  or 
Week  Twice  a 

Year 


Almost 
Every 
Day 

&*. 

In  E^ery    In  Most    Sometimes    Seldom  Never 
Case  Cases 

Almost        About        About  Once    Only  Never 
Every         Once  a       A  Month      Once  or 
Day  Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(Pre)  13.     Expect    sue  to  help  around 
the  house. 


9 
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Almost    k   About        About  Once    Only  Never 
Every       m Once  a       A  Month      Once  or 
Day  Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(19 


Parental  Behavior    — 2 


(Pre)  14.     Want    els  to  run-  errands. 


(Pre) 15 •     Expect    me  to  keep  my  own 
things  in  order..  0 

(SI)  16.   ( Punish      me.  by  sending  eg  out 
of  the  rooa. 


f 


r  (SI)  17.     As  punishment    they     forbid  me 
to  play  with  other  cnildren. 

(SI)  18.     As  punishment    they  send 

SE2  to  bed  early.  .  tl 
% 

(ER)  19.     Kold    it  before  ma  that  other 
children  behave  better  tTian 
I  do.  t 
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Almost        About  1 
Every         Once  a 
Day  ■  Week  ^ 


In  Every    In  Most 
Case  Case© 


AlfilOQ-t 

Every 
Day 


About 
Once  a/ 
Week 


About  Once    Only  Never, 
A  Month      Once  or    '  * 
Twice  a 
Year 

Sometimes    Seldom  Never 


About  Once    Only  Never 
A  Month      Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


III  Every    €n  Most 
Case  Cases 


Sometimes     Seldom  Never 


In  Ev^ery  In  Most  \  Sometimes  Seldom  Never' 
0    Case  Cases         *  *  * 

Almost        About        About  Once    Only  Never 
Every         Once  a       A  Monfh      Once  or  ' 
Day  Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(ER)  20.     Nag  sie. 


(EE)  21.     Scold  'me  and  yell    at  me. 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


Almost 
Every^ 
Day 


About        About  Once    Only   "  Never 
Once  a        A  Ffonth      Once  or 
Week  •  TwiQS  a 

Year 

Abo^t       About  Once    Only  Nevex 
Once  a  t      A  Month      Once  or 
Wetek  Twice  a 

Year 


(PP)  22.     Threaten    to  spank  me, 


(PP)  23y^-Sfpank  e^. 


24.     Slap  me. 


Almost  About  About  Once  Only  Never 
Every  Once  a        A  Month      Once  or 

Day  Week  Twice  a 

.    ,  Year 

o 

Almost a  About  About  bnce  Only  Never 
Every  Once  a        A  Month      Once  or 

/  Day  Week  Twice  a 

Year 

Almost-  About  About  Once  Only  *  Never 
Every  Once  a        A  Month      Once  or 

Day  Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(DP)  25.     Punish      me  by  making  me  . 
dp  extra  work. '  .  ^ 

(DP)  26.     When  I  am  bad    they     forbid  me 
from  doing  things  /L  especially 
enjoy  doing. 


In  Every  In  Most 

Case  Cases 

In  Every  In  Most 

Case   '  Cases 


Sometimes    Seldcyn  Never 


Sometimes    Seldom  Never 
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Parental  Behavior  -:j3 
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(DP)  27.     Punish      me  by  talcing  my 
favorite  things  away. 

(Pro) 28.     Come    with  me  when  I  go  some- 
place for  the  first  time  to  make 
sure  tfiat  everything  goes  well. 

(Pro) 29.     Worry      that  I  c^nvlt  take  care 
of  myself  . 


In  Every     In  Most 
Case  Cases 

Tn  Every  In  Most 
'   Case     "  Cases 


About 
Once 
Week 


Every 
Day 


Some times  ^Seldom  Never 


Sometimes    Seldom  Never 


About  Ones  *  Only  Never 
A  Month      Once  or  — . 
Twice  a 


Year 


(Pro) 30.     Won't  let  me  roam  around  because 
something  might  happen  to  me. 

(Pow)31.     Insist     that  I  get  permission  be- 
fore I  go  to  a. movie p  a  carnival 
or  some  other  entertainment/ 

(Pow)32.  Want  to  know  exactly  how  L  spend 
my  lEoney  when  I  want  to  buy  some  , 
little  things  for  myself. 

(Pow)33^|  Tell    me.  exactly  when  I  should 
come  home.  *  „  - 

<AD)  34.     Insist     I  make  a  special  effort 
in  everything  I  do.      ,  ;     .  *• 

(AD)  35.     Demand1    that  I  do  better  than 
other  children. 

(AD)  36.     Insist     that  I  get  particularly 
good  m^rks  in  school. 

(AP)  37.     Appear    disappointed  and  sad 
when  I  misbehave. 

(AP)  38.     Make    me  feel  ashamed  or  guilty 
when  I  misbehave. 


Tell  me  "I  don't  want  to  have 
any  more  to  do  with  you,,f  when 
misbehave . 


(AP)  39. 


(PD)  40.     Are  just  wh£n  punishing  me. 


(PD)  41.     When  I  must  do  something 
they  explain  why. 


In  Every    In  Most, 
Case  Cases 

In  Every  .  In  Most 
Case  Cases 


In  Every    In  Most 
Case  *  Cases 


In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
'  Case 

j 

In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
Case 


In  Most 
Cases 

In  Most 
€ases 

In  Most 
Cases 

In  Most 
Cases 

In- Most 
Cases 

In  Mos£ 
Cases 

In  Most 
Cases 


In  Every  In  Most 

Case  Cases 

In  Every  In  Most 

Case  Cases 


Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom'  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom*  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

/ 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 

Sometimes  Seldom  Never 
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(PD)  42.     Find     It  difficult  to  punish  me.>   'in  Every    In  Host    Sometimes    Seldom  Never 
*  ,Case  Cases 


(I)  /  43,     I  can  Calk    them      into  most 
anything. 

(I)     44."  Let    me  "of f  easy  nhen  I  Mis- 
behave. 


In  Every  In  Most     Some  tinges    Seldom  Never 

*Case  *  Cases                      '  - 

In  Every  In  Most    SosietiBass    Seldom  Never 

Case    *  Cases  ~* 


\ 


SubacaJ.es : 
N    -  Nurtuj^ance 
AR  -  Affective  Reward 
IC  -  Instrumental  Companionship  ; 
AC  -  Aff illative  Companionship 
Pm-^ Prescriptive  ^y'" 
SI  -  Social  Isolation 
ER  -  Expressive  Rejection 
rPP  -  Physical  punishmeht 
DP  -  Deprivation  of  Privileges 
Pro-  Protectlveness 
Pow-  Ponet  * 

-\ 

AD  -  Achievement  Demands 

t 

AP  -  Affective  Punishment 
PD  -  Principled  Discipline" 


Indulgence 
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-  'Parents 0   Satisfaction  j£ith  Child's  Instrumental  Behavior.  •  Farber  and  Jenne  (19&3) 


My-  parents  t7ish  I 
Activity 

A,  f,Go  to  church  or  Sunday 


u&uld  do  this  activity:  .  Pleaoa  circle  ona 


B. ■    Stay  out  late  at  night- 

„*.  * 

Co     Co  along' with  fads;  for 
example  rock  anS  roll, 
hot  rods,  etc. 

D.  '  5tand  up  for    m'^elf . 


E.     Stick  up  for  otfher  peo- 
,plecs  rights. 

Worry  about  what  goes 
on  in  the  ^orld. 

G.    Take  thing©  seriously. 


Ho     Take  advicfe   fro©  other- 
people. 

I.     Listen  to  my 
teathers. 

J.     Try  to  be  successful. 


K.     Try  to  finish  what.  I 
start.. 

L.     Think  about  SQhool 
work. 

»M.    Help  around  the  house. 


M.    Keep  my  own  room  neat . 


Much 

l£6S 

~Much 
less 


Much 
less 

Much 
leas 

Mu£h 
less 

Much 
less 

Much 
less 

Much 
less 

Muth  ' 
less 

Much 
less 

Much 
less 

Much 
less 

0 

Much 
less 

Much 

less 


A  little 
less  ' 

A  little 
less- 


A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 

A  little 
less 


As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 


As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

Afe  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

_  As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  now 

As  I 
do  no*} 

^#As  I 
do  now 


A  littlo  Much    Does  not 

more  more  "  apply 

A  little  Much    Does  not 

more  more  apply 


A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
mora 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more 

A  little 
more  » 

A  little 
more 


Much' 
©ore 

Much* 
more 

Much 
more 

Much 
©ore 

Much 
more 

Much 
more 

Much 
more 

Much 
more 

Much 
more 

Much 
.  more 

Much 
more 

Much 
more 


Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Do<^s  no,e 
apply 

Does  not 
apply  ■ 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apgly 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Doe£  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 
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Parental  Attitudes  •Toward  Deviance-    Jessor  (1974) 


O 


I 


< 


XM°like  to'  •know'hw'wroai  you  think  different ;  kinds,  of  actions  are.    Most  _ 
'  people  Cnink  that^c^hiSg  like  ^rder  is  vefy  «ong  while  something  Sf"8 
•  Ly  be  consider^  onlya  little  bit»wrong  or -not  wrong  at  all.     I  will  be  asking 
Zl  abou*  a  nuabfcr  of  different  actions  arid  I  would  like  you to  tell  me    for  each  ^ 
one    how  wrong  you  feel  it  is  for"  an  adult  like  you  to  do  each  of  these  things  - 
yZt  SLers  can  be  Very  tfiong,  Wrong.  A  Little  Bit  Wrong,  or  Not  Wrong. At  All. 


Hkre'.s  ^he  fii?st  one — 

*  *  • 

1.  For  example;.,  how  wrong  is  it  for  an  adult 
like  you  to  lie  to  soiEeonfe  about  some- 
thing important?  .  Would  you  say' very 

*  '   wrong, -a  little  bit.  wrong,  or  not  .wrong 
at  all?    1  J    '   '  »  ' 

2.  'How  about:  to damage'  property  that*doesn°t 
-belong  to  you,  just  out  of  carelessness? 

.  How  wrong  is  that? 

3.  "  To  hit  someone  because  you0 te  togry  at 
■   him?  '  .  .       .  ,  -  - 

4.  To  try  marijuana  'to  see^what  it's 'like? 

5.  "  Fof  an  £dult  like  you,  how  wrong"  is, it, 

to  take  something  of  -value  from  a 
store  without  paying  for  it? 

6      To  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

&  • 

7.  To  try  drugs  like  LSD  just  fcor  the 
experience? 

8.  To  create  a  disturbance  in  a  public- 
place?  1 

s.  ^  ■  • 

9.  To  drive  when  you've  had  a  fair  amount 

to*  c|rink? 

10.    For  an  adult  like  you,  how  wrong  is 
•it  to  use  marijuana  regularly? 

•11.    To  borrow  a  small  amount  of  money 

frop  a  friend  without  really  intending 
to  pay  it  back? 

12.    To  have  sexual  relations  outside  of 
marriage? 


Very 
" Wrong 


ERLC 


13.    To  lie  about  your  past  experience 
filling  out  an  application 
Something — like  a  job?  , 


w 


A  Little 
:'  Wrongs   Bit  Wrong 


W 


vw 


vw 


Mil 


VW 


9  vw 


VW 


VW 


VW 


VW 


w 


w 


w 


w 
w 


w 


w« 


w 


w 


w 


LBW 

LBW 

LBW 

LBW 

LBW 

LBW 

LBW 

LBW 


Wot  Wrong 
At  Alt 


NWAA 


NWAA 
NWAA 
'•  NWAA 
NWAA 
\  NWAA, 
)  NWAA 
NWAA 
NWAA. 
NWAA 
"  NWAA 
NWAA 
NWAA 
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Paremtal. Attitudes  Toward  Child's  Deviance.    Jessor  (1974) 

Now  I '©o going  to  read  you  another  set  of  actions  or  things \ people  do%   This  times 
however,  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  how  wrong  each  of  these  ^oSpld  be,  not  for  an 
adult  like  you , . but  for  a  youth  like  your  son*  or  daughter  t©  do.     So  for  each 
of  thee^8  tell  me  if  you  feel  it  would  be  V©^y  ^rong0  WrongA  A  Lifc£le  Bit  Wrongs 
or  fcjot  Wrong  At  Ail  for  a  youth,  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  do. 


Here's  the  first  one —  >  * 

1.     To  be  disobedient  to  his  parents?  How 
wrong  do  you  feel  that^wouid  be  for  a 
youth  like  your  son  or  daughter? 


Very  t         Ap Little 

Wrong    Wrong    Bit  Wrong 


VW 


W 


Not  Wrong 
At  All  i 


NWAA 


2 1     To  take  something  from  another  kid 5 a- 
locker  without  ixfetending  to  return  it? 


VW 


w 


NWAA 


fo  <caus<fe  a  disturbance  in  a  movie  . 
theater  even-  after 'having  been  asked 
to  stop?  * 


VW' 


V 


NWAA 


4.  '  To  cut  schopl  without  parents5 

permission.  ^ 

5.  To  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

6.  For  a  youth  like  your  son  or  daughters 
ho^? wrong  is  it engage  in  heavy 
petting  on  a  date? 

•  *  ■'    ■.    * , "' 

7.  To  drive  when  he^s  had  a  fair  "amount 
.  to  drink?  v 


VW 
VW 

VW 

VW* 


w 

H 

w 
w 


LBW 


LBW 


LBW 


NWAA 
NWAA 

NWAA* 

NWAA 


To  damage  public  or  private  property 
that  doesn't  b<£ilong  to  "him/her,  just 
for  fun? 


VW 


W 


LBW 


NWAA 


To  try  marijuana  to  see  what  it's 
like? 


VW 


W 


LBW 


NWAA 


10.     To  lie  to  hia/her  parents  about  where 
he  has  been  and  who  he  has  been  with? 


VW 


LBW 


NWAA 


11.     For  a  youth  like  your  son  or  daughter, 
how  wrong  is  it  to  hit 'another  kid 
who  ha^s  made  h  im  /her  angry? 


VW 


W 


LBW 


NWAA 


12.    Jo  try  drugs  like  LSD  just  for 'the 
experience? 


VW 


W 


LBW 


NWAA 


13.  To  stay  out  overnight  without 
permission? 

14.  To  use  marijuana  regularly? 


VW 


VW 


w 


H 


LBW ' 


LBW 


NWAA 


NWAA 
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a  ELF  .ESTgM       E©seabei<rg  (1965) 


/ 


fetors  in  paroashosos  t&im  Xo  high  self  -eotee©  response^)** 


Items 


lo    Strongly  2.  Agree 


3  o  Disagree  .      4  0  §troagly 
«  disagree 


lo    I  fool  Shoe  l°a  q  person  of  t7©rth0  at  least  ©a  an  eq^al  feaois  w&zfo 
othor©0  (1D2) 

20    X  fool  that  1  have  a  number  of  good  qualities o  (lp2) 

So    All  iJvallD  1  &®  inclined  to  feel  that  I  ®  a  failureo  (3D4) 


4o.  I  am  afelo  to  do  things  as  will  a©  Most  ©£hor  people  £lD2) 

So  $  feel  1  d©  aot  haw  w&ch  to  be  proud  of „  0O^) 

6.  I  sake  a  positive  attitude  toward  ayself 0  (1D2) 

7o  Oa  the  ^holeD  1  am  satisfied  with  myself  o  (102) 

8o  I  wish  X  cms  Id  have  ©ore  respect  for  ©yself 0  (3D4) 

fi  I  certainly  fael  useless  at  times  o  (3D4) 

10 o  At  tisao  1  tfaiak  1  a®  a©  good  at  alio      (3D4)  * 


For  Goat£©aia  sealing  two  or  three  correct  out  of  the  first  three  , 

^te©s  are  scored  as  one  it©©;  two  correct  of .4  rmd  5  as  o®e  lee©/ 

o  «■* 
t%r©  correct  of  9  and  10  as  one  ite^o  * 

V       .  .  / 
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Social  Eoegoageaeat.  ,  McClosky  and  Scha&E"  (1963) 


L    With  everything  ©o  uncertain  these  day^  it 
alE&o©t  '©ee^o  as  chough  anything  could  happen. 

2o  ,  Wh&fc  ia  lacking  in  the  nor  Id  today  is  the,^ 
old  kind  of  friend©hip  chsft  lasted  for 
a  lifeciEss. 


Agreo 


Disagree 


ea 


•3o    Hi^h  everything  in  Guch  a  atate  of  disorder  p 
it°s  hard  for  &  personyto  know  where  he  ©tan$c 
from  one  day  to  the  neicfc. 

4.     Everything  changes  so  quickly  these  days  that 
I  often  hive  tjouble  "deciding  which  are  the 
it  rule&  to  follow. 


Agroo 


I  often  feel  that  m&hy  thinga  our^parents  stood 
for  are  just  going  th  ruin  before  our  very  eyao< 

<& 

The  trouble  nith  the  world  today,  is  that  most 
people  don°t  believe  in  anything.  * 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


I  often  feel  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

People  were  better  off  in  the  old  days  ^hen 
everyone *knew  just 'how  he  was  expected  to  act. 

It  seems  to  ©e  thai£jother  people  f  iad  it  easier 
to  doeid©  ^hat  i©  right  th&&  I  do. 


Agree 
Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 


•  4  00' 
^  


Fo^Q^^easBQaa .    Rotter  (1966) 

3 


'a.     I  have  often  found  that  whafc|  is  going  to  happen  will  happen. 

b.     Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  w<S^l  for  ©e  as  diking  a 
decision  to  take  a  definite  course  of  action,  . 


2.     a.    Hhen  I  make  plans ,  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  can  make  the®  work. 
I     _b.     It.  i©  not  always  wise  to  plan'*  too  far  ahead  because  ^paimy  things 


turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  fortune 


w. . 


3.     a.  "  In  ray  case  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  luck, 
b.  "  Many  tiEss  we  might  just  as  well  decide  what  to  do  by  flipping  a  coin. 


4.    ja.  .  Many  titles  I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence  over  the  things  that 
sn  to  ffiS . 


b.     It  i©  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays  an 
fcportant  role  in  my  life.- 


a.    Mhat  happens  to  me  is  ray  own  doing. 

]>#     Soe^  times'  I  feel  that  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the  direction 
cy  life  is  taking.  >: 

)  . 


Note:     Score  is  the  total  number  of  underlined  choices 
(i.e. 5  external  items  endorsed). 


9 
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Marital  Conflict. 

1.  Mo%7  often  do  you  and  your  spouse  argue? 

A.  Once  a  day  •  D.     Once  or  twic;e  a  month 

B.  Once  eveziy  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  eVery  two  or  three  tonths 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 

2.  How  oftei^  do  you  and  your  spouse  get  really  angry  with  each  other? 

A.  Onqe  a  day  D.     Once  orvtwice  a  month 

B.  Oace  every  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  •  F.     Once  a  year  or  l&ss 

3.  Hor^  of  tt^n  do  you  and  your*  spouse  have  xeally  serious  fights? 

A.  Once  a  day  ;  D.     Once  or  twice  a  month 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  kE.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less'w 

A  ' 

4.  When  you  and  your  spouse  fight ,  how  often  does  it  get  physical?, 

A.  Once  a  day  '  D.     Once  Or  twice  a  month 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     One®  a  year  or  less 


o 
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-     a  396 
Family  Disruption.     Paykel,  et.  al.  (1^969) 


Life  Event's 


During  the  last  tuo  years  have  any  of  the  following  events  happened  to -you 


or  yoyr  husband? 


Event 


1.  Have  becQO£  separated  fro©  husband  (wife) 

2.  Have  carried. 

/ 

3.  Have  had  an  increase  in  argumsnts  with 
husband  -or  ulfe. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


©tar ted  a  new  job. 
had  a  change  in  work  conditions. 
Have  had  serious  personal*  illness. 

been  a  death  in  the  immediate 


7.  There 
f  amiAy 


8.  There  has  been  a  serious  illness  in  the 
iaHEediate  family. 

9.  A  family  j^sEaber    has  left  hoise. 

10.  Have  become^divorced . 

11.  A  ne^7  persbn  ha^  moved  into  the  home .  1 

12.  A  Eieiiilber  of  the  im^diatef  family  has 
made  a  court  appearance. 


Sever 


More      How  long 
Once      than  ago? 

Once      (most  recent) 


-f— 


\ 
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Parents'  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Instrumental  Beh&vior.     Farber  and  Jenne  (1963) 


I  wi'gh  my  aon  or  daughter  uould  do  this  activity:  Please  circle  one 
Activity  \ 


A.  -SGo  to  church  or  Sunday 
School • 


S^y  out  late  at  night' 


C.  Go  along  with  fads;  for 
example  rock  and  soil, 
hot  rods,  etc. 

D.  Stand  up  for  hlweli  . 
or  herajglf  • 

E.  Stick  up  for  othax 
pie9®  rights.  ^ 

F.  Worry  about  what  goes 

on  in  the  world.  V 

G.  Take  things  seriously. 


H.  Take  advipe  fro©  other 
people, 

I.  *  Listen  to  (his  or  her  v 
teachers . 

J.    Try  to  bju^uccessful« 

i  * 
K.  '  Try  to  finish  what  he 
or  she  starts. 

L.     Think  about  school 
worky 

M.     Help  around  the-  house. 


Keep  own , room  neat. 


Much    A  little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less    less           she  does  mo  ire  ©ore 

now 

Much  *  ^little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

she  does  '  more  store 
now 


less  less 


^Mu^h 
less 


little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less  -     she  does,     mo^re  ©ore 
now 

Much    A  little    As  he   or  A  little  Much 

less        she  does      more  K  more 


le©a 

Mu^h 
lees 


now 


littlG    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less        she  doe^  --'more  more 

now   ^ 

Much    A  little    As  he   or  a  little  Much 

less        less        she  does  more  more 

now 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  A  little^uch 

less        less        she  does  mbre  W^mbre 
i  now 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  a  little  Much 

less        less       *she  does  mofte  more 

now 

/  Much    A  little    As'  he  or  A  little  Much 

less        less        she  does  more  more 

now 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less        less        she  does  more      *■  more 

now  < 

Much,    A  little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less  lesk  she  does  more  more 
$  now 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  A  little  Much 

less        less        she  does  more  more 

now  . 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  A  ^ittle  Much 

less        less        she  does  more  more 

now 

Much    A  little    As  he  or  a  little  Much 

less   *     less        she  does  more  more 

now 


l 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 


Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply  . 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 


Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 

Does  not 
apply 


Does  not 
apply 
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V&ZGntal  Bahavior.     Siegelman  (1965) 


Bronf enbrenner  Parent  Behavior  Questionnaire 


00 
00 

00 


1.  He/she  can  talk  with,  us  ' 
about  ^ every thing . 

2.  We  ^c®£ort  hisa/her  and  help 
hie/her  when  he/she  has 
troubles. 

3-    We  are  there  for  hia/her 
when 'he/she  needs  us. 

4.    We'  say  nice  things  about 
hia/her  to  other  people. 


In  Every  In  Most  Sometimes 

Case  Cases 

<In  Every  In  Most  Sometimes- 

Case  .  Cases 


In  Every    In  Most  Sometimes 
Case  Cases 


AlELOSt 

Every 
Day 


Once  a 

Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 

4 


SgISLqq  Never 


Seldo©  Never 


Seldom  Never 


Only  7  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  am 

Year 


(AR) 
(IC) 


5.    We  are  very  affectionate 
with  him/her.' 


6.  Me  praise  hie/her  when  he/she 
has  done  something  good.^ 

7.  Me  teac^  him/her  things 
which  he/she  wants  to  ■ 
learn. 


(IC)      8.    We  help  hia/her^with 
hobbies  or  handiwork. 


Almost^ 
Every 
Day 


In  Every 
Case 

Almost 
Every  * 
Day 


°  AlSLOSt 

Every 
Day 


Once  a 
l^eek 


In  Most 
Cases 

About 
TMce  a 
Week 


About 
Once  a 
Week 


About  Once 
A  Month'' 


Sometimes 


Once 
Month 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  Or 
Twice  a 

Year 

Seldom  Sever 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 

Year 

Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


(IC) 


AC)  10. 


We  help  him/her  with  school- 
work  when  he/she  doesn°t 
understand  something. 

We "go  on  pleasant 'walks 
and  outings  wi£h  him/her. 


We  are  happy  wh<2n 
,with  him/her. 


(AC)     1^.    We  enjoy  talking  to  his/her. 


In  Every    In  Most  Sometimes 
Case  Cases 


Seldom  Never 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


In  Every 
Case 

Almost 
Every 
Day 


About 
'Once  a 
Week 

r 

In  Most 
Cases 

About 
Once  a 
Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  , 
Once  ^or 
Twice  a 
Year 


Never 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


About, Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
^wice  a 
Year 


'We  expect  hi©/her  to  help 
around  the  house. 


er|c> 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


About 
Once  a 

Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


Pa^GBtal  Behavior.  -2 


(Pre)  14.,    He  want  hie/her  to 
run  errands. 


(Pre)  15. 
(SI)  16. 


(SI). 
(SI) 

(ER> 


17. 


He  esipecfc  him/her  to  keep 

*e^  omi  things  in  order. 


About 
Once  a 
Week* 


In  E\Wy    In  Most 
Case  Cases 


Punish  h£m/her  by  serfding 
him/her  out  of  the  room. 


As  punishment  we  forbid  him/ 
her  to  play  with  other  children 

As  punishment  we  send  him/ 
her  to  bed  karly. 

K 

Me  hold  it  before  him/her 
that  other  children  behave 
better  than  he/she  does. 


Almost 
Every 
Day  . 


About 
OBce  a 
Week 


In  Every  \  In  E$ost 
Case      \  Cases 

\ 

In  Every    \n  Most 
Case  \Cases 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


jut- 
Once  a 
W<$ek 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


Sometimes      Seldom  Newr 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


SometiES©      Seldom  Never 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  l^ever 
Once  pz 
Twice  a 
Year 


(ER)     20.    We  nag  him/her. 


Almost  About 
Every         Once  a 
Day  Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a  * 
Year 


(ER)     21.     We  scold  him/her  and  yell 
at  him/her. 


(PP) 


Me  threaten  to  spank 
him/her. 


Almost  About 
Every         Once  £ 
Day  Week 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


About 
Once  a 
Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 

About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 

Only  Never 
Once  or x 
Twice  a 
Year 


(PP)     23.     We  spank  him/her. 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


About 
Once  a 
Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


(PP)     24.     We  slap  him/her. 


(BP)     25.     We  punish  him/her  by  making 
him/hes  do  extra  work* 

(DP)     26.     When  he/she  is  bad  we  forbid 
him/her  from  doing  things  he/ 
she  especially  enjoys  doing. 


Almost 
Every  - 


About 
Once  a 
Week 


About  Once 
A  Month 


Only  Never 
Once  or 
Twice  a 
Year 


Sometimes  ^  Seldom  Np^er 


In  Every    In  Most 
♦,Case  Cases 


In  Every    In  Most    Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


Cases 
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Parental  Behavior*  -3 


400 


(DP)    27.    We  punish  hie/her  by  taking 
*N  his/her  favorite  things  amy, 

(Fro)  28.    We  go  with  hi©/her  uhen  he/ 
she  goes  someplace  for  the 
first  time  t<p:  ©ake  sure  that 
every thing  goes  well* 

(pro)  29.    We  uorry  that  he/she  can't  , 
take  care  of  him/her-s&lf ♦ 


In  Every 
Case 

In  Every 
Case 


Almost 
Every 
Day 


Ifl  Mos^;  Sometimes      Seldom  Never 
Cases 

In  Most%  •  Some times      Seldom  Never 
Cases 


About        About  Once      Only  Never 
Once*  a       A  Month       Once  or 
Week  Twice  a 

Year 


(Pro)  30. 


(Pow)  31. 


(P«ra)  32, 


(Pow)  33. 

(AD)  34. 

(AD)  35. 

(AD)  36. 

(A?)  37 , 

(AP)  38. 

(AP)  39. 

(Wrt  40. 


We  ^on'tdlet£  hil^a/her  roam  In  Every 

around  because  something  might  Case 
happen  to  him/her. 

* 

We  insist  that  he/she  get  per-    In  Every 
eissfon  before  going  to  a  movie  Case 
a  carnival  j,  or  sos^a  other 
enter  tainmsmt 


In  Most    Somatic©      Seldom  Never 
Cases 


®e  want  to  kno^y  exactly  how 
he/she  spends  his/her  money 
^jhen  he/she  wants  to  buy  ^ome 
little  thing  for  him/h&r-;self < 

We  tell  him/her  exactly  when 
he/she  should%  come  home. 

We  insist, thkt  he/she  make  a 
special  effort  in  everything 
he/she  does. 


In  Every 
Case 


In  Every 
Case 

fn  Every 
Case 


lh  -Most 
Cases 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


r 


We  demand  that  he/she  do  a  In  Every 

better  job  than  other  children.  Cd'se 

We  insist  that  he/she  get  par^  In  Every 

tieularly  good  marks  in  school.  Case 

We  act  disappointed  and  sad  In  Every 

uhen  he/she  misbehaves.  Case 

We  make  him/her  feel  ashamed  In  Every 

or  ©guilty  when  he/she  Case 
misbehaves .  r 

We  tell  him/her  "I  don't  want  In  Every 

to  'have  any  more  to  do  tfith  Case 
you"  when  he/she  misbehaves. 

We  are  just  ^hen  {Junish^ng  In  Every 

him/her.  Case 


In  Most 
Cases 


In  Most 
Cases 

In  Most 
Cases 


In  Most 
Cases 

In  Most 
Casks 

In  Most 
Cases 

In  Most 
Cases 


In  Most 
Cases 


/ 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 

\ 

Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


metimes      Seldom  Never 


Sometimes      Seldom  Bevec 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


Sometimes      Seldom  Never 


In  Most    Sometimes      Seldom  Never 
Cases 
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(PD)  41. 

(PD)  42. 

(I)  43. 

(I)  44. 


Whers  he/she  must  do  something 
we  explain  why. 

He  find  it  difficult  to 
punish  him/her. 

He/Qhe  can  talk  us^into 
most  anything. 


We  let  hie/her  off  eas 
when  he/she  misbehavies 


In  Every    In  Most  Sometimes 
Cases 


In  Every  In  Most  Sometimes 

Case  C&£es  > 

In  Every  In  Mos^  Sometimes 

Case  . Cases  .  * 

In  Every  In  Most  Sometimes 
Case 


Seldom  Never 


Seldom  Never 


Seldom  Never 


Seldom  Never 


SubscaXes : 


N 

AR 
IC 
AC 


ER 
PP 
DP 


Nurfeurance 
Affective  Reward 


Instrumental  Companionship 
Affiliative  Companionship 
Pre  -  Prescriptive 
SI    -  Social  Isolation 

Esrpressive  Rejection 


Physical  punishment 
Deprivation^:  Privileges 


Pro  -  Frotectiveness 
Pow  -  Po^er 

AD    -  Achievement  Demands 
AP    -  Affective  Punishment 
PD    -  Principled  Discipline 
I      -  Indulgence 


6 
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Pafentd  Rejection  of  Child. 

i 

About 

What  would  yob  ©ay  about  tte^Te  statesmen  ts?'  Most     "  half 

Don't  of  the  of  the 

Know   .  Always    TIelq      Tisae   '  "Seldom 

1.  We*  would  help  h±®/her  if  he/ 

she  were  eottget  into 
serious  trouble. 

2.  We  find  fault *with  his/her  even 
when  he/she  doesn.'t  deserve 
it, 

i 

3.  He  really  care  afoou£  his/her. 

s 

4.  '  Me         dissatisfied  with  the 

things  h<£/she  does. 

5.  We  blase  hie/her  for  all  our 
problsE3 . 


403 

'.  ^ 
Parental  DsEJondo  for  Academic  AchievQBant . 

 '         _  C 

1.    Egw  much  iEjportance  do^ou  and  your  spouse  place  on  your  child  getting 


grades  in  school? 
A.     A  great  deal  C.    Wot  too  ©uch 

A  fair  amount.  D.     l^ard^y  any  v 


y.  ' 

2.  Ho^7  ajich  importance  do  you  and  your  spous^  place  on  your  child  cose^leting 
high  school?  Q 

A.  A  great  deal  ✓         C.    Wot  too  much 

B.  A  fair  amount  D.    Hardly  any 

r 

\ 

3.  How  ouch  teportance  do  you  and  your  spouse  place  on  your  child 
"  completing  college? 

A  great  deal      >  C.    Wot  "too  imich 

B.     A  fair  aeount  D.    Hardly  any 

0  -  ° 


e. 


410, 
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\ 


Battery : 

1.  Has  neither  of  your  parents  ever  beaten  you  really  hard? 

YesJ   No   ^ 

2.  Ha\7e  you  ever  been  beaten  by  "either  of  your  parents  so  badly  that  It  made 
you  sick?  ' 


Yes   Mo  % 

3.    Have  you  ever  received  marks  or  bruises  fro®  beating  given  by  either  of  your 
parents?  t  * 

Yes   Wo   a 


0 
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APPENDIX  E 

Tables  of  Scaled  Variables 
fo$  the  Etiological  Typology 
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Episode  Variable^  for 
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Table     F  7       Tabulation  of  Runaway  Episode  (Youth-Reported) 
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APPENDIX  G  - 

o 

Global  Comparisons 
Between  Runners  and  Non-runners 
on  all  Scaied  Variables 
for 

1.  Age  ,  '  ,  * 

2.  Sex 

U  • 

3. °    Social  lilass 
4-  Ethnicity 

5.     Purposive  and  Probability  Sample 
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Table    G-l     *    Global  Differences  Between  Runners  and  Non-runaways  on  Parent 
Characteristics:     Using  One-way  ANOVA 

2 

^  Proba-  3 

1  bility  Purposive 

Var    Variable  Won-        Sample        Sample         F-        Prob  Group 

No      Nagg   {  ■       Runners    Runners      Runners      Ratio    Level  Separation 

-    N  °  312      N  =  44  N  =  139 

001  Parent  .self-esteem        32.0  30.1  31.3  5.1      ,006  1^2 

002  Parental  social 
estrangement     /  12.8  13.5  13.2  2.2  .111 


0031    Parental  powerlessness  6.6  7.3  6.5     -      5.5      .004  2>103 

004    Parental  attitudes 

against  self  deviance  45.7  44.3  44.4     .       3.7  .025 

© 

tQQ5 Life  events  scale  15.0         15.6  16.9         22.7      .000  3>1,2 

006  Marital  conflict  7.4  8.0  7.7  1.0  .373 

007  Parental  dis- 

satisfaction  22.5         24.7  28.3       ^42.1      .000        3>  2?1 

008  Parental  achieve- 
ment demands  10.1  9.7  9.7  6.1      .002        1>  2,3 

00*9    Parental  attitudes      *  0 
against  child's 

deviance  51.1         49.2  49.7  5.4      .005  1>253 

«.  *■ 

025    Parental  negative 

labeling  12.8         18.2  21.5         96.6      .000        3>  2;l 


o  451 
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Table    G-2         Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  and  Non-runaways  on  Parent- 
Child  Relationships  using  One-way  ANOVA 


2 

Proba- 

3 • 

Var 

No 

Variable 

Name 

i 

Non- 
Runners 

bility 
Sample 
Runners 

Purposive 
Sample 
Runners 

F- 

.Ratio 

Prob 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

010 

Nur turance 

13.5 

12.1 

12.1 

48.6 

.000 

1?2,3 

Oil 

Affective  revjard 

13.2 

12.0 

12.5 

13.5 

.000 

1> 2,3 

012 

Instrumental 
companionship 

11.8 

11.0 

10.0 

26.1 

.000 

1,2?  3 

013 

Af f i 1 1  at ive 
Comp  an  i  ofa  s  h  i  p 

12.4 

.  11.3 

11.5 

21.1 

.000 

1?  2,3 

014 

Prescrxpcxveness 

13.3 

12.9 

12 . 7 

§.? 

.000 

3!>  3 

015 

Social  isolation 

5.5 

6.7 

6.3 

5.2 

.006 

•2,3?  1 

016 

Deprivation  of 
privileges 

7.2 

7.4 

7.9 

4.4 

.012 

3>1 

017 

Pro tec  t iveriess 

9.1 

8.9 

"9.3 

.266 

.  76 

018* 

Power 

11.2  *" 

10.8 

10.9 

.669 

.513 

019 

Achievement  demands 

8.7 

8.4 

8.6 

.206 

020 

Affective 
punishment 

7.3 

8.8 

10.8 

.000 

3,27  1 

021 

Principled 
discipline 

11/2 

10.8 

11.2 

.149' 

022 

Indulgence 

Expressive  rejection 

4.6 

5.2 

5.3 

9.6 

.000 

3,2>1 

023 

6.7 

7.9 

8.4 

21.7 

.000 

3,,2>1  J 

024 

Physical  punishment 

\ 

4.6 

f 

.  4.2 

5.1 

3.3 

.038 

452 
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Table    G  -  3'     Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  and  Non-runaways  on 
School  Variables 

2  3 
1  Prob.  Purposive 

Var  Non-        Sample  Sample      F-      Prob.  Group 

No*       Variable  Name  Runners  Runners  Runners  Ratio  Level  Separation 

N=312      N=44        N=139  ~ 


026 

Grade  in  English 

0 

.  3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

18.2 

.000 

173,2 

027 

Overall  grade 

3.8 

3.1 

3.2 

27.9 

.000 

172,3 

028 

Track 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

7.9 

.000 

1*  2,3 

029, 

Related  grade 

5  1.2 

1.4  . 

1.5 

5.8 

.003 

37  1 

030 

Time  spent  extra-mural 
activities 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

3.0 

.051 

173 

031 

School  involvement, 
(reversed  score) 

3.2 

3.9 

3.7 

12.6 

.000 

3,271 

032 

Aspiration  for  involvement 
(reversed  score) 

2.4 

3.2 

3.0 

11.1 

.000 

3,27  1 

033 

Involvement /aspiration 
disjunction 

v0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

.675 



Negative  j_aDej_ing  oy 
teachers 

1  A  9 

1ft  & 

J-O  •  o 

jU  .  j 

9    1  -t>  1 

035 

Educational  aspiration 

4.1 

3.2  ' 

3.1 

29.7 

.000 

1>  3,2 

036 

EuucciLioiicai  eApecLaLions 

3.8 

3.0 

20.9 

.000 

1>  2,3 

037 

Educational  aspirations/ 
expectation  disjunction 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3* 

0.6 

.565 

038 

Occupational  aspirations 

2.6 

3.5 

3.4 

8.2 

.000 

039 

Occupational  expectations 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

^0.2 

.818 

040 

Attitudes  to  school 

31.6 

25.3 

23.9 

93.2 

.000 

1?  3,2 
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Table  Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  and  $on-runaways  on  Peer 

Variables:     One-way  ANOVA 


Var  Variable 
No  Name 


1 

Non- 


2 

Proba-  3 

bility  Purposive 
Sample  Sample 


F-        Prob  Group 


Runners    Runners      Runners      Ratio    Level  Separation 


041 
042 

043 

044 


Number  of  friends 

Time  spent  with 
friends 


fime  spent  with 
parents 

Time  spent  with 
self 


045  Commitment  to 
peers 

046  Normative  pressure 
of  friendship  group 

047  Friends  delinquency 


3.2 

3.3 

3.5 

3.0 

4.6 

30.1 
23.7 


3.1 


3.9 


2.8 


3.2 


V 


23  .  7. 
32.4 


3.5 


4.9 


3.2  .041 


6.2  '  .002 


2.8         10.4      .000  l/>2-,3 


3.5        "    5.4  .005 


3>  1 


1.6      .210  v- 


24.1  83.4  .000  .  2,3^1 
33.1        107.9      .000  2,3>1 


r 


\ 


9 

ERIC 


4  5  4 
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Table     G-5        Global  Differences  Be tijeeji  Runaways  and  Won- runaways  on  Parent^ 
Child  Relations-- Child's  Perception:    One-way  ANOVA 


ERLC 


2  , 

/ 

Proba- 

* 3 

1 

bility  Purposive 

I' 

r* 

Var 

Non- 

Sample 

Sample 

F-  • 

Prob. 

Group 

Mo. 

Vkriable  Name 

Runners 

Runners 

Runners 

Ratio 

T.p"viiS»  1 

Uw  W»  -A. 

Spt>arflf"1 

K*t  'C-  JL/  C<U.  JL  CJL  l_  J 

W-312 

N^44 

W=139 

0&8 

Affective  reward 

12.7 

10.5 

10.8 

32.3 

.000 

i?  2,3 

-049 

Instrumental 

11.6 

9.2 

8.9 

37  .  6 

.000 

1?  2,3 

companionship 

• 

050- 

Af  filiative  t^^ii^i 

9.6 

9.7 

25.5 

.000 

1  ?■  2,3 

companionship 

051 

Prescript iveness 

13.4 

13.0 

12.6 

'  8.2 

.000 

1/  3 

052 

Social  isolation 

5-5 

5.1 

6.0 

2.1 

.129 

— 

053 

Expressive  rejection 

8.2 

'  9.2 

10.4 

23.1 

.000 

37  1,2 

054 

Physical  punishment 

5.0 

5.0 

5.8 

3.6" 

Q 

.027 

— 

055 

Protect iveness 

8.7 

7.7 

8.9 

2.2  • 

.115 

__ 

056 

Nurturance 

12.2 

10.2 

9 . 7 

50.9-- 

.000 

17  3,2 

057 

Deprivation  of 

6.2 

6.5 

7.5 

10.9 

.000 

3?  1 

privileges 

058 

Child  power 

10.5 

9.0 

10.6 

3.4 

«Q33 

3,172 

059 

Achievement  demands 

9.1 

9 . 0 

9 . 1 

0.0 

.967 

060 

Affective  ?» 

8.0 

8.2 

9.7 

22.4 

.000 

371,2 

punishment  „ 

J 

061 

Principle  discipline 

10.4 

9.4 

8.9 

19 . 2 

.000 

17  3,2 

v  062 

Indulgence 

4.9 

J  .  u 

A  7 

0.8 

.463 

— 

063 

Child's  perception 

of  parents' 

25.2 

9£  T. 

9  7  £ 

8.6 

.000 

37  1 

dissatisfaction 

064 

Child's  rejection 

13.7 

17 . 3 

lo .  2 

31.4 

.000 

2,37  1 

of  parents 

065 

Child5  s  perception 

8.2 

1U  .  o 

11 .  0 

57.6 

.000 

2 , 37  1 

of  parental  rejection 

* 

066 

Differential 

17.7 

18. -4 

20.9 

28.9 

.000 

37  1,2 

treatment 

067 

Perceived  marital 

7.1 

10.4 

9.1 

19.2 

.000 

3,27  1 

conflict 

073 

Battery 

31.6  . 

32.8 

33.3 

10.4 

.000 

3  71 

I 
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Table    G-6         Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  and  Non-runaways  on 
Personal  Variables  and  Delinquent  Behavior 

?\. 

2  3 
1  Prob >  Purposive 


Var  Non-      Sample    Sample      F-      Prob.  Group 

No.       Variable  Name  Runners  Runners  Runners  Ratio  Level  Separation 


N=312 

N=44 

N°139 

068 

Child  powerlessness 

31.6 

32.8 

33.3 

10. 

4 

.000 

37  1 

069 

Child  self  esteem 

25.9 

24.8 

24.4 

7. 

0 

.001 

173 

070 

Normlessness 

11.1 

12.8 

13. 0 

26. 

2 

.000 

2,3?1 

071 

Societal  estrangement 

13.3 

13.7 

13.9 

x  

3. 

/ 
5 

.032 

.  3^1 

072 

Self  reported  delinquency 

20.0 

26.0 

2^6 

59. 

6 

.000 

3,2  rl 

last  year 


1  * 


P 


I 

t 


ERLC 
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Table    G-7  Ratios  of  Parent  and  Child  Perceptions  of  Their  Relationships 

Runaway  and  Non-runaway  * 

t 


Var 
No . 

4 

Variable  Name 

1 

Non- 
\  Runners 

2 

Prob.  , 
Sample 
. Runners 

3 

Purposive 
"Sample      F-  Prob. 
Runners  Ratio  Level 

Group 
Separjati 

\  N=312 

N=44 

N=139 

427 

PDV/CDV 

\p.9 

0:9 

0.9 

0.2 

.846 

— 

428 

MAR/PMAR 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

15.5 

.000 

1^2,3 

429 

SAT/PSjiT 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

9.8 

.000 

3>1 

430 

NP/NC 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

13.6 

.000 

3*1,2 

431 

ARP/ARC 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

9.4 

.000 

3?  1 

432 

ICP/ICC 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

12.0 

.ooa 

3,2;?  1 

433 

ACP/ACC 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

7.0 

.001 

— 

434 

FREP/PREC 

.1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

.485 

— 

435 

SIP/SIC 

1.1 

1.7 

1.2 

6.2 

.002 

2^1,3 

436 

DPP/DPC 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

0.5 

.612 

437 

PROP/PROC 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0.3 

.726 

— 

438 

POWP/POWC 

'1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

1.7 

.188 

— 

439 

ADP/ADC 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.1 

.909 

— 

440 

APP/APC 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

3.0 

.050 

27  3,1 

44,1 

PDP/PDC 

1.1 

1.3 

*  1.4 

14.6 

.000 

3^  1  - 

442 

IP/IC 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

9.3 

.000- 

3^1 

443 

ERP/ERC 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

.948 

444 

PPP/PPC 

1.0  " 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.369 

*  See 

pages  X9-82  for  a  key 

to  these  acronyms. 

A  P  or 

C  at 

the  end 

indicate 

parent  or  youth  measure,  respectively.  In  each  case,  the  parent  measure  is 
numerator  of  the  ratio. 


9 

ERIC 
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Table     G~8       Family  Moving  History 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


Probability 


Purposive 


84 


Number  of  Moves  in 
Last  5  Years 

0 

1-5 

>5 


N 

24 
9 
0 


73 
27 
0 


N 

% 

89 

63 

50 

36 

2 

1 

Var. 
Wo. 


Variable 


Probability 


Purposive 


88 


Numbed  of  Moves  to 
Different  Towns  in 


Last  5  Years 

N 

% 

f  > 

0 

23 

70 

1-5 

10 

30 

3>5 

0 

0 

N 


% 


103  73 
36  26 
2  1 


Var. 
No. 


Variable 


Probability 


Purposive 


89 


Number  of  Moves  in 
Last  Year 

,  0 
1 

2-3 

S>  3 


N 

31 
2 
0 
0 


% 


94 
6 
0 
0 


N 

% 

126 

QQ 

14 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

ERIC 
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452 


9 
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Table     G-9      Adult  Desaographlc  Variables 


Var. 
No. 

117 


Variable 

Unemployed  in  Last 
2  Years? 

No 
Yes 


Probability 


N 

30 
8 


% 


79 
21 


Purposive 


N 


% 


62  86 
10  14 


Var. 
Mo. 

118 


Variable 
Frequency  of  Unemployment 
1 

2-3 

>3 


Probability 


N 


5 
3 
0 


62 
38 
0 


Purposive 

_J_  _%_ 

5  71 
2  29 
0  0 


Var, 
No. 

122 


Variable 

Attendance  at  Religious 
Activities  (Times/Month) 

0 

€1 
1-3 
4-5 

S>5 


Probability 


N 

13 
0 
6 
6 
5 


% 


44 
0 
20 
20 
16 


Purposive 


M 

31 
'2 
37 
28 
13 


% 


28 
2 
33 
25 
12 


453 


Table      G-10    Youth  DasEographic  Variables  • 


Uar, 
No. 

220 


Variable 


Age 

10-13 
14-15 

16+ 


Probability 


N 


% 


4  12 
9  26 
22  62 


Purposive.1 


JL 

19 
54 
56 


15 
42 
43 


Var. 
Mo. 


221  Ethnicity 

Won -Anglo 
Anglo 


Variable 


Probability 
N  % 


7 
27 


21 
79 


Purposive 
M  % 


28 
101 


22 
78 


P 


"'Var . 
No. 


Variable 


229       Attendance  at  Religious  Acti- 


Probability 


Purposive 


vi£i 

es  (Times/Month) 

N 

JL. 

% 

0 

10 

45 

24 

33 

<1 

0" 

2 

3 

1-3 

5 

23 

23 

31 

4-5 

5 

23 

17 

23 

2 

9 

7 

10 

9 

ERIC 
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Table      G-ll      Global  Differences  Between  Non-anglos  and  Anglos  on  Parent 
Characteristics:     One-way  ANQVA 

/  a  1 

Var  Non-  2  P-        Prob.  Group 

No.        Variable  Name  Anglos  Anglos    Ratio    Level  Separation 

N  *  35  N  =  128 


001 

Parent  self-esteem 

31. 

3 

30. 

8 

0. 

3 

.589 

002 

Parental  social 
estrangement* 

14. 

1 

12. 

9 

6.5 

.011 

1/2 

003 

Parental  potier lessness 

7. 

2 

6. 

8 

2. 

1 

.153 

— 

004 

Parental  attitude  against 
self  deviance 

43. 

5 

44. 

6 

1. 

0 

.315 

005 

Life  events  scale 

16 

1 

16 

7 

0. 

0 

.861 

006 

Marital  conflict 

7 

4 

8. 

0 

0 

6 

.448 

007 

Parental  dissatisfaction 

29 

7 

26 

9 

5 

3 

.022 

008 

Parental  achievement 
demands 

9 

■8 

9 

6 

0. 

5 

.491 

009 

Parental  attitudes  against 
child's  deviance 

50 

1 

49 

4 

0 

4 

.506 

025, 

Parfintal  negative  labeling 

23 

.5 

20 

.1 

5 

9 

.016 

in 

T, 


ERIC    *  461 


455* 


ERIC 
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Table    G-12        Global  Differences  Between  Non-anglos  and  Anglos  on  Parent- 
Child  Relationships:     One-way  MJOVA 


1 


Var  Non  2  F-        Prob.  Group 

Mo.        Variable  Name  Anglos    Anglos    Ratio    Level  Separation 

N  «  35    N  =  128 


m  n 

MiiT*t"iiT*fliriP(p 

IvUJL  L  UL  GlllUC 

l  9 

n 

u 

•  12 

9 

n 

2 

A  V      O  /"»  t~  ^"\r<Q  T*<QT70T*/1 

rillcL  LlVc  LcWdLU 

1  1 

X  X 

Q 
O 

1  9 
xz 

O 

3 

n 

H9  7 
.  UZ  / 

Z  f  X 

m  9 

lUo  Lt  Uluen  Ldl  CUulpclIlXUIloIlXp 

Q 
> 

J 

.  3 

A 

it 

Z  r  x 

m  i 

Affiliative  companionship 

1  1 

X  X 

A 

1  1 

X  X 

A 

n 

n 

QQft 

ni  a 

r i coll lpLlVcUcaa 

1  9 

7 

1  9 

7 

n 
u 

n 

.  >U  J 

m  5 

U  -L3 

jOClal  lsUlaLlUU 

7 

1 
X 

o 

Q 
-J 

x 

o 

J 

9  ^A 
.  Z04 

016 

Deprivation^  of  privileges 

8 

9 

7 

5 

9 

8 

.002 

172 

017 

Protectiveness 

9 

4 

9 

0 

0 

4 

.526 

Power  * 

11 

4 

10 

7 

1. 

5 

.221 

019 

Achievement  demands 

9 

6 

8 

2 

7 

5 

.007 

17  2 

020  . 

Affective  punishment 

9 

1 

8 

4 

0. 

8 

.378 

021 

Principled  discipline 

11 

2 

11 

1 

0 

3 

.603 

.022 

Indulgence 

4. 

8 

5 

5 

6. 

2 

.014 

2/1 

023 

Expressive  rejection 

8. 

9 

8. 

1 

2. 

5 

.116 

024 

Physical  punishment 

6. 

0 

4. 

6 

10. 

6 

.001 

1>  2 

4b2 
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Table    013      Global  Differences  Between  Non-Anglos  and  Anglos  on  School 
Variables:     One-uay  ANOVA 

<3 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

t 

Non 
Anglos 
N  -  35 

2 

Anglos 
N  =  128 

F- 

Ratio 

J>rob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

026 

Grade  in  English 

3Sl 

3.3 

.5 

.468 

— 

027 

Overall  grade 

3.2 

'  3.2 

.0 

.925 

— 

\J  L.  O 

Track 

2.0 

2 . 1 

.4 

.546 

029 

Repeated  grade  j 

1.4 

1.4 

.0 

.831 

— 

030 

Time  spent  extra-mural 
act  ivities 

2.2  ' 

2.2 

.1 

..754 

— 

031 

S  choo 1  irivo lvemen  t 

\reVcl acU    aLUl c; 

3.7 

3.8 

.2 

.639 

— 

• 

U  J  z 

na^ll  dL  1UII    i.  U  JL     111  VU 1 V  cUlcu  L 

(reversed  score) 

1  7 

3  2 

2  7 

.  102 

\j  j  j 

Inun  1  vpmpn  t  /  AQn'i  ration 
dis j  unction 

1.0 

.  7 

1.6 

.214 

034 

Negative  labeling  by 

l~  C  u  V_  1 1 1  A.  O 

ia.9 

18.9 

.0 

.9-82 

— 

035 

Educational  aspirations 

2:9 

3.2 

1.1 

.288 

036 

Educational  expectations 

2.7 

3.0 

1.2 

.282 

037 

Educational  aspirational 
expectation  disjunction 

.4' 

.3 

.3 

.581 

038 

Occupational  aspirations 

3.3 

3.5 

.2 

.647 

039 

Occupational  expectations 

2.5 

2.4 

.4 

.548 

0 

040 

Attitudes  to  school 

25.1 

24.0 

.9 

.351 

ERIC 
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Table    G^!4        Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  Anglos  and  Non-anglos  on 
Peer  Variables 

Q 


1 


VaiT 

No. 

Variable  Name 

Non- 
Anglos 
N  -  35 

Anglos 
N°l28 

F- 
Rattio, 

it  L.  \J  U  » 

Level 

t Separation 

041" 

Number  of  friends 

3.8 

3.3 

3.6 

.060 

— 

042 

Time  spent  with'  friends 

3.8 

3:8 

0.0 

.907 

043 

-Tiae  spent  with  parents 

3.0 

2.8 

0.4  • 

.526 

044 

Time  sg£nt  with  self 

3.4 

3.5 

0.1 

.744 

045 

Commitment  to  peers 

4.3 

5.1 

5.9 

.017 

1 

046 

<S>> 

Normative  pressure  of 
friendship  group 

23.3 

24.3 

1.3 

.264 

> 

047 

Friend's  delinquency 

34.6 

32.6 

1.6 

.213 

/ 


\ 


9 


<3 


'4(34 
\  • 


.  ■  458 
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Table    G-15        Global  Differences  Between  Non-anglos  and  Anglos  on  Parent- 
child  Relations:     Child's  Reception :  ^ One-way  ANOVA 

1 

Var                                                           Non-  2           F-        Prob.  Group 

No.        Variable  Name           ^               Anglos  Anglos    Ratio    Level  Separation 

N  =  35  N  =  128 


048 

Affective  reward 

10.7 

10.8 

.0 

.881 

— 

049 

Instrumental  companionship 

9.2 

8.2 

.1 

.714 

— 

050 

Affiliative  companionship 

10.0 

9.7 

.4 

.553 

— 

051 

Prescriptiveness 

13.2 

12.6 

2.6 

.107' 

— 

052 

Social  isolation 

„  6.2 

5.7 

1.1 

.293 

— 

053 

Expressive  rejection 

10.7 

10.1 

0.9 

.332 

—  1 

054 

Physical  punishment 

6.3 

\> 

5.4 

2.3 

.128 

— 

055 

Protectiveness 

9.3 

8.5 

2.4 

.1-20 

— 

056 

f 

BJurturance 

10.1 

9.7 

0.6  1 

.445 

057 

Deprivation  of  priveleges 

7.9 

7.1 

1.9 

.169 

058 

Child  power 

10.1 

'  10.3 

0.1 

.798 



059 

Achievement  demands 

9.7 

8.9 

t.l 

.148 



060 

Affective  punishment 

9.5 

9.4 

0.1 

.738 

061 

Principle  discipline 

■  8.9 

9.0 

0.0 

.833 

062 

Indulgence 

4.1 

4.9 

5.7 

.018 

27  1 

063 

Child's  perception  of 
parents '  dissatisfaction 

28„0 

27.2 

0.6 

.  424 

064 

Child 9  S::  rejection  of 
parents 

16^3 

18.4 

.  3.0 

.086 

065 

Child's  perception  of 
parental  rejection 

11.5 

11.3 

0.1 

.789 

066 

Differential  treatment 

20.4 

20.3 

0.0 

.986 

067 

Perceived  marital  conflict 

8.8 

9.6 

0.7 

.415 

073 

Battery 

4.2 

4.0 

0.5 

.482 

ERIC 
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"Table      G-16      Global  Differences  Between  Mon-angloo  and  Anglos  on  Personal 


Variables  and  Delinquent  Behavior: 

One-way 

ANQVA 

Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

1 

Kon- 
An&los 
N  =  35 

2 

Anglos 
»  °  128 

F- 

Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

erf 

- 

Group 
Separation 

068 

JJ  •  o 

0.6 

.427 

  » 

069 

Child  self-esteem 

24.2 

24.6 

0.3 

.588 

— 

r\  -f  r\ 

u/  u 

wormlessnet>B 

-i  o  r 
1J  -  O 

±£  .  o 

2.S 

.oyi 

071 

Societal  estrangement 

14.5 

13.7 

3.7 

.056 

072 

Self  reported  delinquency 

26.8 

25.4 

1.2 

.283 

074 

Last  year  SRD  before 
running , 

26.8 

27.3 

.01 

.754-, 

075 

SRD  while  running 

23.2 

23.2 

1.6 

.208 

9 

ERIC 
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Table    G-17        Ratios  of  Parent  and  Child  Perceptions  of  Their  Relationships/ 


Var 
No. 

V 

Variable  Name 

1 

Non 
Anglos 
N  =  35 

"  2 
Anglos 
N  =  128 

F- 
Ratio 

* 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

«7  . 

PDV/CDV  ^ 

0.9 

0.9 

4.4 

.038 

2  71 

428 

MAR/PMAR 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

.809 

429 

SAT/PSAT  J 

1.1 

1.0 

3^6 

.060 

— 

430 

WP/NC 

1.3 

1.4 

6.2 

.697 

431  ' 

ARP/ARC 

1.3 

1.3 

0.2 

.648 

432 
433 

icpyicc  ^. 

> 

ACP/ACC 

1.2 
1.3  k 

1.4 
1.3 

1.6 
0.2 

.215 
•  .693 



 ' 

434 

PREP/PREC 

1.0 

1.1 

0.^. 

.407 

 . 

435 

,  SIP/SIC 

1.4 

1.3 

0.0 

.924 



436 

DPP/DPC 

1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

.341 



437 

PR0P/PR0C 

1.1 

1.2 

0.5 

.485 



438- 

CP 

P0WP/P0VJC 

1.3 

1.1  ' 

1.2 

.266 



439 

ADP/APC 

1.1 

1.1  • 

0.1 

.753 



440 

ADP/ADC 

1.1 

.  1.0 

0.9 

.337 



441" 

PDP/PDC 

1.4  * 

1.3 

0.4  ' 

.  .547 

442 

IP/IC 

1.4 

1.3 

-  2.4 

.122 

443  *% 

ERP/EkC 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

.619 

444 

PPP/PPC 

L.I- 

1.0 

1.6 

.202 

f  ' 

*  See  pages  79-82  for  a  key  to  these  acronyms.  A  P  or  C  at  the  end  indicates 
parent  0£  youth  measure s  respectively.  In  each  case5  the  parent  measure  is 
the  numerator  of  the  ratio. 
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Table    G-18       Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  from  Three  Social  Class 
Levels  on  Parent  Characteristics 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

Class 
1 

Class 
2 

Class 
3 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

■ 

N=44 

N=51 

N~47 

• 

p 

Parept  self  esteem 

31.9 

31.9 

30.7 

1.0 

.349 

— 

002 

Parent  social  estrangement 

11.7 

13.0 

14.4 

16.9 

.000  . 

3/27  1 

003 

*  * 
Parental  pouerlessness 

6.5 

6.5 

7.1 

2.5 

.088 

0p4 

Parental  attitude  against 
self  defiance 

44.6 

45.0 

43.8 

b.6 

.541 

005 

r 

Ljife  events  scale 

I 

16.3 

16.7 

16.3 

0.3^ 

.716 

006 

Marital  conflict 

7.3 

8.4 

7.4 

1.6 

.213 

— 

007 

Parental  dissatisfaction 

26.0 

26.4 

29.4 

4.0 

1021 

3?  1,2 

008 

Parental  achievement  . 
demands 

10.0 

9.5 

9.5 

1.6 

.198 

009 

Parental^attitudes  against 
child's  defiance 

49.0 

'49.6 

48.9 

0.2 

.821 

025 

P*arental  negativef) 
iabeling  / 

20.3 

19.1 

21.6 

1.5 

."221 

\ 


0 
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Table  G-19 


V.. . 

Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  From  Three  Social  Class 
Levels  on  Parent  Child  Relationships 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

Class 
1 

Class 
2 

Class 
3 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

N-44 

N=51 

N=47 

\  ' 

010 

Nurturance 

12.0 

12.5 

12.0 

1.7 

.185 

Oil 

Affective  reward 

12.6 

12.6 

12.3 

0.5 

.609 

012 

Instrumental  companionship 

10.7 

9.9 

10.8 

1.4 

.247 

013 

Affiliative  companionship 

11.3 

11 J  • 

11.8 

1.4 

.249 

014 

Prescript iveness 

12.3 

12.7 

\3.1 

3.7 

.026 

3^1 

015 

Social  isolation 

V 

6.0 

7.8 

5.1 

.008 

3?  1,2 

oife 

Deprivation  ofe 
privileges 

7.3 

7*4 

8.4 

2.8 

.067 

_  _ 

017 

Protect iveness 

V 

8.6 

8.5 

9.5 

1.7 

.182 



018 

Power 

9.9 

10.4 

11.9 

4.5 

.013 

zr  1,2 

019 

Achievement  demands 

7.8 

8.2 

a 

9.1 

3.2 

.044 

37-1 

020 

Affective  punishment 

8.1 

8.4 

9.0 

0.5 

.600 

021 

Principled  discipline 

11.3 

11.1  , 

11.3 

0.3 

.734 

022 

Indulgence 

5.6 

5.5 

5.1 

1.0 

,368 

023 

Expressive  rejection  . 

8.1 

7.7 

8.2 

0.5 

.586 

024 

Physical  punishment 

4.2 

4.4 

5  -.  2 

4.0 

.021 

37  1,2 

469 
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Table    G-20        Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  From  Three  Social  Class 

Levels  on  School  Variables  ^  *  x 


Var 

/ 

Class 

Class 

Class 

F- 

Prob. 

Group 

No. 

Variable  Name 

1 

2 

3 

Ratio 

Level 

Separation 

N^44 

N-51 

N=47 

026 

Grade  in  English 

3.4 

3.4 

3.0 

'  1.6 

•  199 



027 

Overall  grade 

3-4 

3.4 

3.0 

4.3 

.016 

2,1>  3 

028 

Track 

2.3 

2.1 

1.8 

3.7 

.030 

2,17  3 

029 

Repeated  grade . 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

2.1- 

.126 

030 

Time  sperft  extra  mural 
activities 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

0.4 

.697 

— 

031 

School  involvement  p 
(reversed  score) 

4.0 

3.6 

3.9 

1.1 

.322 

— 

032 

Aspiration  for  involvement 
(reversed  score) 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

1.1 

.327 

033 

Involvement /aspiration 
x  disjunction  • 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.7 

/ 

/ 

.  187 

034 

Negative  labeling  by 
teachers  * 

19.1 

17.8 

19.5 

/0.7 

It 

I 

.485 

—  ^ 

035 

Educational  aspiration 

3.6 

3.0 

2.6 

5.8- 

.004 

1?  3,2 

036 

Educational  expectations 

3.4 

2.8 

2.5 

5.0 

.008 

'  1?  3 

037 

Educational  ^jigirat  ions  / 
expectation  disjunction 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

'"■J 

.905 

038 

Occupational  aspirations 

3.5 

3.0 

3.9 

1.6 

.208 

039 

Occupational  expectations 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

0.6* 

.574 

040 

Attitudes  to  school 

24.3 

24.0 

23.7 

0.1 

.896 

J  ~ 
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Table    G-21        Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  Three  Social  Class 
Levels  on  Peer  Variables 


Var 
No. 

i 

Variable  Name 

Class 
1 

Class 
2 

Class 
3 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

•. 

NuniDer  oi.  menus 

N=44 

N=51 

N=47 

J  a  J- 

J  ■  o 

j.j 

03? 

042 

Time  spent  \jith  friends 

3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

0.4 

.656 

043 

Time  spent  with  parents 

2.4 

2.8 

3.4 

4.1 

1 

J!  018 

37  1 

044 

Time  spent  with  self 

3.9 

3.7 

2.9 

5.3 

.006 

2,173 

045 

Commitment  to  peers 

5.1 

4.8 

5.2 

0.4 

.671 

046 

Normative  pressure  of 
friendship  group 

"23.3  . 

25.9 

23.4 

4.8 

.010 

2^  1,3 

047 

Friends 1  delinquency 

33.2 

32.4 

32.9 

0.1 

.891 
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Table     G-22        Global  Differences  Between  Runaways  From  Three  Social  Class 
Levels  on  Parent-child's  Reception:     One-way  ANOVA 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

Class 
1  

Class 
2 

Class 
3 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

"  N=44 

N=51 

N°47 

048 

Affective  reward 

10.4 

'10.8 

10.8 

0.2 

.795 

— 

049 
050 

Instrumental  companionship 

8.8 
9.6 

8.6 
9.3 

10.0  ' 

0.6 
0.6 

.551 
.538 

— 
.  — 

051 

Prescr iptiveness  - 

12.8 

12.5 

12.7 

0.2 

.844 

— 

052 

Social  isolation 

5.5 

5.5 

5.9 

0.3 

.765 

— 

053 

Expressive  rejection 

10.6 

10.3 

9.9 

0.4 

.644 

—  % 

054 

Physical  punishment 

5.4 

5.2 

5.9 

0.5 

.610  " 

— 

055 

Protectiveness 

8.0 

7.9 

9.1 

0 

2.6 

.077 

— 

056 

Nurturance 

9.4 

9.6 

9.9 

0.4 

.686 

— 

057 

Deprivation  of  privileges 

7.4 

6.7 

7.7 

1.3 

.268 

— 

058 

Child  power 

-10.3 

8.9 

10.7 

3.2" 

•Tt542 

3?  2 

059 

Achievement  demands 

9.0 

8.4 

9.6 

1.6 

.208 

060 

Affective  punishment 

9.6 

9.7 

9.3 

0.3 

.712 



061 

Principle  discipline 

8.9 

9.3 

8.7 

t).8 

.441 

— 

062 

Indulgence 

5.0 

4.9 

4.6 

0.7 

.492 

063 

Child's  perception  of 
parent's  dissatisfaction 

25.9 

26.9 

28.6 

3.0 

.052 

3  y  l 

064 

Child's  rejection  of 
parents 

19.6 

17.9 

17.1 

1.9 

.155 

065 

Child's  perception  of 
parental  rejection 

11.2 

11.2 

11.6 

0.2 

.852 

066 

Differential  treatment 

20.5 

19.8 

21.0 

.  0.7 

.513 

067 

Perceived  marital  conflict 

8.1 

10.1 

2.3 

0 

.102 

073 

Battering 

4.1 

4.0 

4.2 

0.2 

.824 
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Table     G  23       Variable  Global  Differences  Betueen  Runaways  from  Three  Social 
Class  Levels  on  Personal  Variables  and  Delinquent  Behavior 


Var  Class    Class    Class      F-        Prob.  Group 

No.      Variable  Name  1  2  3        Ratio    Level  Separation 

N-44      N=51  N°49 


068 

Child  power lessness 

32. 

3 

32 

6 

34. 

7 

6. 

3 

.002 

37-1,2 

069 

Child  self  esteem 

24 

6 

24 

7 

23 

8 

0. 

7 

.518 

070 

Normlessness 

13 

6 

12 

7 

12 

9 

1. 

8  . 

.178 

071 

Societal  estrangement 

13 

5 

13 

5 

14. 

3 

2. 

3 

.109 

072 

Self  reported  delinquency 
last  year 

25 

6 

25 

2 

25 

9 

0 

1 

.863 

0 

074 

Self  reported  delinquency 
before  running 

28 

0 

27 

6 

27 

2 

0. 

1 

.889 

075 

Self  reported  delinquency 

21 

9 

• 

21 

.4 

23 

1 

0 

8 

.474 

during  running 


9 

ERIC 
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Table    G-24        Ratios  of  Parent  and  Child  Perceptions  of  their  Relationships: 
Class  BreakdoHzis* 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

Class 
1 

Class 
2 

Class 
3 

F- 

Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

N-51 

N-49 

427 

PDV/CDV 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.4 

.663 

— 

428 

MAR/PMAR 

'  0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

.452 

— 

429 

SAT/PSAT 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.3 

.754 

— — 

430 

NP/NC 

1.4* 

1.4 

1.4 

0.2 

.842 

— 

431 

ARP/ARC 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

0.1 

.926 

— 

432 

ICP/ICC 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

.362 

G 

433 

ACP/ACC 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

0.7 

.513 

— 

434 

PREP/PREC 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

.538 

— 

435 

SIP/SIC 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

3.0 

.057 

—  ^ 

436 

DPP/DPC 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

.249 

— 

437 

PROP /PROG 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

0.8 

.446 

438 

P0OT/P0VJC 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

2.0 

.149 

— 

439 

AD P/ ADC 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.3 

.747 

— 

440 

APP/APC 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

.393 

441 

PDP/PDC 

1.4. 

1.3 

1.4 

0.5 

.624 

442 

IP/IC 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

0.2 

.812 

443 

ERP/ERC 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

.295 

444 

PPP/PPC 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 

.104 

*    See  pages  79-82  for  a  key 
parent  or  child  measures, 

to  the  acronyms.     A  P  or  C  at  the  end 
respectively.  In  each    case,   the  parent 

indicates 
measure 

is  the  numerator  of  the  ratio. 
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Table    G"25       Global  Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Year  Olds 
,  and  16+  Year  Olds  on  Parent  Characteristics:     One-way  ANOVA 


Var 
No . 

Variable  Name 

1 

10-13 

N=23 

2 

14-15 

N=63 

3 
16+ 
N=78 

F- 

Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

001 

Parental  self-esteem 

26.9 

31.3 

31.7 

10.7 

.000 

2,3?  1 

002 

Parental  social  estrangement 

■> 

13.7 

12.9 

13.2 

.9 

.428 

003 

\ 

Parental  power lessness 

7.5 

6.8 

6.7 

3.1 

.046 

1  7  2,3 

004 

Parental  attitude  against 
self  deviance 

-  42.4 

43.9 

45.2 

/ 

2.4 

.095 

— 

005 

Life  events*  scale 

"tfi  7 

Tfi  7 

16  7 

.  0 

.  997 

006 

Marital  conflict 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

.0 

.975 

■007  ' 
*)08 

Parental  dissatisfaction 

Parental  achievement  * 
demands 

27.2 
9.9 

28.0 

9^6 

27.1 
9.6 

.4 
.4 

.684 
.677 

009 

Parental  attitudes  against 
child's  deviance 

48.3 

50.0 

49.5) 

.8 

.469 

"025 

Parental  negative  labeling  t 

20.  7 

22.7 

19.2 

4.0 

.021 

27  3 

0 


ERIC 
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Table  G-26 


Global  Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Ye£r  Olds, 
and  16+  Year  Olds  on  Parent-child  Relationaships :     One-way  AN  OVA 


Var 

No.        Variable  Name 


010  Nurturance 

011  Affective  reward 

012  Instrumental  companionship 

s 

013  ^Affiliative  companionship 

014  Prescr iptiveness 

015  Social  isolation 

016  Deprivation  of  privileges 

017  Protectiveness 

018  Power 

019  Achievement  demands 

020  Affective  punishment 

021  Principled  discipline 

022  Indulgende 

023  Expressive  rejection 

024  Physical  punishment 


1 

10-13 
N  =23 

12.0 

12.3 

4.0 

12.1 

13.0 

10.0 

9.0 

11.2 

13.4 

9.5 

11.0 

11.0 

5.2 

9.1 

7.1 


2 

14-15 

N  =63 

12. 1 
12.3 
2.8 
11.4 
12.6 
7.0 
7.8 
9.2 
11.3 
8.4 
8.4 
11.0 
5.5 
8.6 
5.0 


3  F- 
16+  Ratio 


N=78 
12.2  .1 

12.6  .7 

2.8  1.1 
11.2  2.1 

12.7  .7 
5.1  18.0 
7.5  3./4 
8.4  8.3 
9.7  14.7 
8.4  1.7 

7.9  5.5 
11.2  ..5 

5.3  .4 
7.7  3.7 
4.3  17.3 


Prob.  Group 
Level  Separation 


.929 
.512 
.350 

.125  - 
.483 

.000      1;  2;3 
.036      1  7  2,3 
.000      1  7  2,3  i 
.000      17  2  y  3- 
.184 

.005      1?  2,3 

.582 

.671 

.027 

.000  172,3 


ERIC 
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Table    G-27       Global- Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Year  Olds, 
and  16+  Year  Olds  on  School  Variables:    One-way  ANOVA 

\ 


var 
No. 

Variable  Nasae 

1 

10-13 

z 

14-15 

N^63 

3 
16-^ 
N-78 

F— 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

026 

Grade  in  English 

3.7 

3.1 

3.2 

2.0 

.141 

— 

Oz  / 

Overall  grade 

3.  5 

3 .  z 

3 .  Z 

.  15/ 

028 

T^ack 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

l.l 

°.  353 

— 

029 

Repeated  grade 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

.3 

.709 

— 

TiiES  spent  extra— mur&l 
activities 

z .  z 

Z .  U . 

Z .  j 

1  9 

1 .  z 

.  ZyO 

031 

School  involvement 
(reversed  score) 

3.1 

4.0 

3.7 

4.6 

.  012 

2,3?>1 

032 

Aspiration  for  involvement 
(reversed  score)  . 

2.0 

3.  2 

3.  3 

7 . 4 

.  001 

2,3  71 

033 

Involvement /aspiration 
disjunction 

1.2 

.  9 

.  6 

3.3 

.  041 

034 

^Negative  labeling  by  teachers 

18.1 

21.2 

17.2 

6.5 

.002 

•  2/3 

035 

Educational  aspirations 

3.3 

3.0 

3.3 

.8 

.445 

— 

036 

Educational  expectations 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

.4 

.  689  ^ 

037 

Educational/aspirational 
expectation  disjunction 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.884 

038 

Occupational  aspirations 

3.2 

3.3 

3.6 

.5 

.633 

039 

Occupational  expectations 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

1.0 

.383 

040 

Attitudes  to  school 

28.7 

23.1 

23.9 

7.7 

.001 

172,3 

9 

ERIC 
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Table     G-28        Global  Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Year  Olds, 
and  16+  Year  Olds  on  Peer  Variables:     One-way  ANOVA 


Var 

Ncn 

Variable  Name 

1 

10-13 

2 

14-15 

3 

16+ 

F- 
Ratlo 

Prob . 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

N=2  3 

N=>63 

N=78 

041 

Number  of  f friends 

4.1 

3.6 

3.0 

7  .'6 

.001 

1,2  >3 

042 

Time  spent  with  friends 

4.3 

3.8 

"  3.8 

1.1 

.323 

043 

Time  spent  with  parents 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

1.7 

.183 

044 

Time  spent  with  self 

2.4 

3.9 

3.5 

9.3 

.000 

2,3M  f 

045 

Commitment  to  peers 

5.1  * 

5.1 

4.8 

.5 

.632 

046 

Normative  pressure  of 
friendship  group 

25.1 

23.8 

24.0 

.7 

.520 

047 

Friends1  delinquency 

29.8 

33.6 

33.4 

2.0 

.145 

*■ 


ERIC  47  8 
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Table    G-29       Global  Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Year  Olds, 
16+  Year  Olds  on  Parent-child  Relations:     Child  Perception© 
One-way  ANOVA 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Rame 

1 

10-13 

N  =23 

2 

14- 

N  = 

15 

63 

3 
16+ 
N-78 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

Group 
Separatior 

048 

Affective  -  reward 

11.7 

10. 

8o 

10. 

5 

1. 

4 

.253 

— 

04.9 

Instrumental  companionship. 

* 

10.9 

9. 

0 

8. 

4 

4. 

5 

.012 

1?3,2 

050 

Aff illative  companionship 

10.6 

9. 

7 

9,4 

1. 

6 

.215 

051 

Prescriptiveness 

13.0 

12. 

8 

12. 

5 

0. 

4 

.653 

— 

052 

Social  isolation 

7.2 

6. 

3 

5. 

0 

8. 

8 

.000 

2,1^3 

053 

Expressive  rej ection 

9.1 

11. 

3 

9. 

6 

5. 

8 

.004 

2  7*1,3 

054  . 

Physical  punishment 

6.8 

6. 

3 

4 , 

7 
/ 

7. 

3 

.001 

2,1^  3 

055 

Protectiveness 

10.3 

8. 

9 

7 , 

j 

7. 

8, 

.001 

17  2?-3 

056 

Nurpurance 

11.1 

9. 

8 

9. 

4 

3. 

4 

.036 

1>-  3 

057 

Deprivation  of  privileges 

7.3 

7. 

9 

6. 

8 

/ 

2. 

1 

.131 

— 

058 

Child  power 

12.3 

11. 

4 

8 

8 

17. 

8 

.000 

2^1?3 

059 

0 

Achievement  demands 

9.3 

9. 

2 

8 

9 

0. 

2 

.837 

060 

Affective  punishment 

9.4 

9. 

9 

9 

0 

1. 

9 

.154 

061 

r  Principle  discipline 

9.9 

8. 

8 

/ 

9 

'1. 

8 

.163 

062 

Indulgence 

4.5 

4. 

6 

4 

9 

1. 

1 

.349 

063 

Child 'd  perctption  of  parents' 
^  dissatisfaction 

27.8 

28. 

1 

26 

6 

*1. 

5 

.218 

064 

Child's  rejection  of  parents 

15.7 

19. 

7 

17 

3 

4. 

5 

.012 

2/1,3 

065 

Child's  perception  of 
parental  rejection 

10.5 

11. 

7 

11 

3 

0. 

9 

.407 

066 

Differential  treatment' 

20.8 

20. 

8 

20 

0 

0. 

5 

.628 

067 

Perceived  marital  conflict 

8.9 

9. 

7 

9 

4 

0. 

2 

.788 

073 

Battering 

4.0 

4. 

1 

4 

.1 

0 

0 

.975 

4  79 
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Table    g-30        Global  Differences  Between  10-13  Year  Olds,  14-15  Year  Olds, 
16+  Year  Olds  on  Personal  Variables  and  Delinquent  Behavior 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

i  1 

10-13 

N=23 

2 

14-15 
N=63 

3 
16+ 
N=78 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Levej. 

Group 
Separation 

68 

Child  powerlessness 

33.6 

33*  5* 

32.8 

0. 

8 

.433 



69 

Child  self  esteem 

23.7 

24.0 

25.1 

1 

8 

.166 

70 

Normlessness 

13.2 

13.1 

12.9 

0 

2 

.807 

71 

Societal  Estrangement 

14.4 

14.0 

13.7 

1 

1 

.337 

72 

SRD  last  year 

22.6 

27.0 

25.6 

3 

7 

.026 

3,2  >1 

74 

SRD  before 

22.9 

28.2 

27.6 

4. 

4 

.013 

3,2  ?1 

75 

SRD  during 

17.9 

22.6 

22.6 

5 

1 

.007 

2,371 

480 
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fable    G-30b      Ratios  of  Parents  and  Child  Perceptions  of  Their  Relations 
•     -  /  " 

Var  i  1  2        3        F-      Px'ob.  Group 

*  Variable  Name 


-  N=23 

N=6-3 

N=78 

427 

• 

•  PDV/CDV 

0.9 

0 . 9 
0.  9 

0 . 9 

5 .  U 

.  U_>_> 

• 

428 

MAR/PMAR 

0 . 9 

0 . 9 

U  .1 

on  o  1 

429 

SAT/PSAT 

1-0 

1.0 

1 . 0 

0  .'O 

c  c\  o 

430 

NP/NC 

/  • 

i 

1.2 

1.4 

1-4 

1  -  0 

If  - 

.  359 

431 

ARP/ARC 

1.2 

1.  3 

.  1+  3 

0  -  o 

/OA 

-  434 

v  

432 

ICP,/  ICC 

1 . 2 

1.3 

1.4 

0.  7 

.479 

433 

ACP/ACC 

1.3 

1.3 

0.1 

.887 

— 

434 

>  < 

/  PREP/PREC 

1.0 

1.0 

1-0 

0 . 0 

-  962 

435 

SIP/SIC 

1-9 

1.3 

1.2 

3-2 

.  045 

1    «»  O 

436 

DPP/DPC 

\ 

1.6 

1-1 

1-4 

2 . 4 

.  093 

437 

PR0P/PR0C  - 

\ 

1-2 

1-1 

i.  y 

0- 1 

pt  /  /" 

.  946 

s 

438 

439 

P0VJP/P0WC 
^  ADP/ADC 

i 

1. 1 
i.i 

1. 1 

1.0 

i  i 

i .  i 
i.i 

1 . 9- 
Q.6 

1  A  G 

.  LHy 

.557 

440 

APP/APC 

!•* 

0.9 

0.9 

5.6 

.005 

172S3 

441 

PDP/PDC 

1.2 

-  1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

.161 

i      _  V 

442 

IP/IC 

1.3, 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

.219 

443 

ERP/ERG 

I-1 

0.8 

0.9 

7.6 

.001  , 

1  7  2  ,.3 

444 

PPP/PPC  • 

0 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

2.9 

.055 

17  2 
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Table    Q-31       Global  Differences  Between  Males  and  Females  on  Parent 
Characteristics'   One-way  ANOVA 


No. 



>                   •  » 

'  Variable  Nas^e 
*  * 

1 

Males 
N  -  71 

2 

Females 
"N  =  93 

F- 

Ratio 

Proh 

Level  * 
v  ■ 

W  \i*      Ctt  JW  %2±  V»  Lm 

1 

001 

Parent  self-esteem. 

31.0 

30U8 

"  0.1 

.777 

•  • 

002 

Parental  social  te 

estrangement 

12.9 

13.3 

1.2 

.  279  . 

'  s 

003 

Parental  powerlessness 

6.9 

0.4 

.520  . 

004 

Parental  "attitude  against 

self  deviance. 

43.  3 

45. 1 

3.9 

. 050  '  - 

005 

Life  events  scale 

r 

17.0 

16.5  • 

lJo. 

.296 

— 

006 

Marital  conflict 

8.4 

7.5 

2.7 

.106 

007 

Parental  dissatisfaction 

27.5 

27.4 

0.0 

.  -  889 

008 

Parental  Achievement 

demands  * 

r  9.5 

9.7 

.6 

..452 

009 

Parental^ attitudes  against 

child's-  deviance 

48.6 

50.3 

3.9 

.047 

2?.l  • 

025 

Parental  negative 

labeling  . 

20.7  N 

20.8 

0.0 

.925 

V 
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Table   .G-32        9^-obal  Differences  Between  Males  and 
Relationships  -  One-way  ANOVA 


Females  on  Parent-Child 


» 

4' 

Var . 
No. 

Variable  Name 

>  1 

Males 
N  »  71 « 

2 

Females 
N  o  93 

F- 
Ratio 

Prob 
Level 

Group 
Separation 

l \  U  J.  L-  UJL  ClUV^lC 

12.  2 

12.2  " 

0.0 

*  .988 

• 

ii 

Affective  reward  » 

12.2 

12.6 

2.4 

.120 

12 

Instrumental 
companionship 

10-,  3 

10.2 

0.0 

.913 

- — 

13 

Affective  Companionship 

11.4 

11. '5 

Q.O 

,846 

— 

14 

Prescr iptiveness 

12.5 

12.8 

1.3 

.251 

— 

15 
16 

Social  isolation 
Deprivation  of  privileges 

*6.8 
8.2 

7.5 

1.3* 

-  3.6 

4.6 

-  '  / 

.249 
.  059  ~ 

— 

17 

Protect  iveness^ 
— ✓ 

8.5 

9.5 

'  .034 

2>  1 

18 

Power 

•  10.8, 

10.9 

0.0  \ 

.836 

— 

19 

Achievement  demands  , 

8.4 

8.6 

0.3 

.569 

— 

20 

Affective  punishment 

7                             *  \ 

r  * 

9.2  . 

8.0 

y.9 

.049 

"21 

Principled  discipline 

.  11.1  ' 

11.1 

0.0 

.  982 

22 

Indulgence 

5.1 

4.9 

.028 

2>  l^x 

23 

Expressive  rejection 

8.6 

8.0 

1-9. 

.164 

24 

Physical  punishment 

■  4.9 

4.9 

0.0 

.894 
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Table    G-33         Global  Differences  Between  Males  and  Females  on  School  Variables: 
One-way  AKOVA 


Var 
No. 

Variable  Name 

1 

Males 
N  =  71 

•2 

Females 
N  o  93 

F- 
Rati6 

Prob/ 
Level 

Group 
Separat 

26 

Grade  in  English  ' 

3.2 

3.3 

1.2 

.281 

27 

Overall  grade 

3.0 

3.3 

5.2  , 

.023 

& 

2  >1 

28 

Track  ? 

2.0 

2.1 

1.7 

.215 

( 

*  — 

29 

Repeated  gr&de 

1.5 

.  '1.4 

0.9 

.346 

— 

30 

Tirae  spent  extra-mural 

2.3 

A.i 

0.7 

.396 

— 

31 

School  involvement 

3.8' 

3.7 

0.1 

.718 

—  ■ 

32 

Aspiration  for  involvement 

3.1 

3.0 

0.0 

.926 

33 

Involvement  aspiration 
disjunction 

0.8 

0.8  , 

0.0 

..844 

— 

34 

Negative  labeling  by 
teachers 

2,0.0 

18.1 

3.2 

.074 

35 

Educational  aspirations 

3.4 

3.0 

3.2  ■ 

.077 

36 

Educational  expectations 

Educ a t io^al^a s p ir a t ion- 
expectation  disjunction 

3.0 

*  2.9 

0/6 

.441 

37 

0.4 

0.3 

0.9 

.341 

38 

Occupational ^aspirations 

3.6 

*  3.3 

0.8 

.375 

39 

Occupational  expectations 

2.4 

oA 

.605 

40 

Attitudes  to  school 
i 

24.0 

t 

24.5 

0.3 

.596 
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Table  ' 


G^pbal  Differences,  Between- Males' 
One-way  ANOVA 


Fe©mle  on  Peer  Variables: 


• 

t 

c 

Var 
No . 

Variable  Nasae 

i. 

Males 

2 

Feeales 

F- 
Ratlo 

Prob 
Level 

N  =  11 

M  °  93 

41 

W«Ui»r  ofj^  friend& 

3.6 

3.2 

4.1 

.043 

42 

Tisss  spent  with  friends 

V3.9 

3.8 

0.4 

-518*' 

43 

Time  spent  with  parents 

3:0 

2.7 

1.6 

.201 

44 

Time  spent  with  self  „ 

3.4 

3.6  " 

0.9 

.344 

45 

Cooiitment  to  peers 

4.7 

5.1 

.133  , 

46 

Worrative  pressure  of 
friendship  group 

24.6 

23.6 

1.6 

.213 

47 

Friends  delinquency 

33.1  ' 

< 

32.9 

.  .0 

.886  | 

Group 
Separation 


1>  2 


J 


V 
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Table  .G-35 


Clobai  Differences  Between  Males  and  Females  on  Parent-Child 
'Relations:     Child's  Perception:  One-way  ANOVA 


Var 
No . 

Variable  Name*5-. 

1 

Males 

2 

Females 

•F-  \ 
Ratio 

Prob. 
Level 

N  <=  71 

<  N  -  93 

» 

048 

Affective  reward* 

11.3 

10.3 

4 

.6 

„  .033 

049 

Instrumental  companionship 

9.0 

9.0 

.0 

.902 

050 

Affiliative  companionship 

(lO.l 

9.5 

1 

.9 

.175 

051 

Prescriptiveness 

0  / 

p 

12.7 

12.7 

.  1 

.787 

052/4 

Social  isolation 

5.3 

6.1 

3 

.8 

^.054 

053 

Expressive  rejection 

10.0 

10.3 

0 

.3 

.616 

< 

054  _ 

Physical  punishment 

5.2 

6'.0 

2 

.7 

.101 

055 

Pro  tec tiveness 

o  8.3 

* 

,8'.  9  '\ 

2 

.4 

.122 

056 

Nurturance  „ 

10.4 

9.4 

5 

5 

.021 

057 

Deprivation  of  privileges  , 

6.9  ; 

7.6 

-2 

2 

058  ' 

0 

Child  power 

9.8 

10.6 

2. 

4 

.121 

059 

Achievement  demands 

9.1 

9.0  ■ 

0.0 

.  862 

060  ( 

Affective'  Punishment 

9.0^ 

'-9.7 

t 

2. 

9 

.091 

061 

Principled  discipline 

D9.6 

8.5 

7. 

4 

.007 

062 

Indulgence 

4.7 

4v7  ' 

0. 

0 

.964 
.602/ 

063 

Child's  perception  pf 

27.1 

27.5 

0. 

3 

Group 


parents '  dissatisfaction 

Cf64        Child's  rejection  of 
parents'  / 

065.      Child's  perception  of 
parental  rejection 

Differential  treatme 


176. 


10.6 


066 

067  Perceive^  marital  cbnf}:ict"x 
073  Battering 


A 


18.2 

0 

.5 

.483 

11.9 

4 

6 

.033 

'21.0 

'  3. 

2  = 

.074 

,9-6 

0. 

4 

.509 

4,4 

14. 

1 

1^000 

172 


2  7  1 


2' 7  1 


17  2 


17  2 
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Table    G-36        Global  Differences  Between  Males  and  Females  on  Personal 
Variables  and  Delinquent,  Behavior 


Var 
No, 


2v 


F-        Picob.N  Group 


Variable  Name 


N  =  71 

N 

=  y  j 

68  * 

Child  ponerlessness 

32.5 

33 

..7 

4. 

6 

.033 

69  . 

Child  self-esteem 

24.8 

24 

.3 

0. 

7 

.397 

70 

Normlessness 

13.3 

12 

.7 

\ 

2. 

4 

.124 

71 

Societal  estrangement 

.  13'.  6 

14 

.1* 

2. 

1 

.141 

72 

Self  reported  delinquency 
last  year 

26.7 

24 

.9 

2. 

8 

,096  ' 

74 

Self  reported  delinquency 
(before  running) 

27.3 

27 

.1 

0 

0. 

0 

.875 

75 

Self  reported  'delinquency 
.(during  running) 

22.0 

22 

.0 

.0. 

0 

.976 

2  71 


04 


0 

ERIC 
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Table      G-37      Ratios  of  Parents  and  Child  Perceptions  of  Their  Relationships  * 


Var  12  Fir        Prob.  Group 

No.        Variable  *Name  Males     Females     Ratio    Level  Separation 


N  =  71 

N  <=>  93 

427 

i 

PDV/CDV 

0.9 

0.9 

0. 

2. 

.657 

— 

428 

MAR/PMAR 
SAT/P^AT 

1.0 

0.9 

3. 

9 

.052  ' 

— 

429 

'i.o  * 

1.0 

0 

5 

.490 

430 

NA/NC 

1.2 

1.5.  ■ 

5 

9 

.016 

2^1 

431 

ARP/ARC 

1.2  " 

1.4  * 

5 

9 

,  .016 

2  71 

432 

ICP/1CC 

4 

•1.3 

1.4 

0. 

3 

.567 

433 

ACP/ACC 

1.2  . 

1.3 

1 

4 

.246 

— 

434 

PREP/gREC 

1.0 

1.1 

0 

7 

.390 

.  — 

435 

SJP/SIC 

1.6  . 

1.2 

4 

1 

.046 

1>  2 

436 

DPP/DPC 

•  f 

1.4 

i                                            4  * 

1.2  ; 

3. 

8 

.052 

— 

437 

PROP/PRpd 

1,1 

•1.2 

•0 

2- 

.648 

438 

povjp/powc 

'  1.2 

•  L.l 

1 

2 

.275 

 „ 

439 

a  DP  /ADCJ 

1,0  ^ 

i.  l 

0. 

5. 

a 

.499 

440 

APP/APC 

1.1 

0.9 

6 

7  " 

V 

.011 

17  2 

441 

PDP/PDC 

1.3 

,  4. 

7 

.032 

2  >1 

442 

IP/IC 

1.2 

1.4 

4. 

7  ■ 

.031 j 

2  ?1 

443 

ERP/ERC 

0.9 

•0.9 

0. 

2 

* 

.642 

444 

PPP/PFC 

1.1 

1.0  •< 

2. 

5 

.116 

0 

*    See  pages  76-79  for  a  key  to  the  acronyms.     A  ?  or  C  indicates  parent  and 
child  measures,   respectively.     In  each  case,   the  parent  measure  is  the 
numerator  of  the  ratio. 
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4 Thirteenth  judicial  Diotrict  op  Cow>rado 
sterling,  coloc^a©©  0o781 


CHAMDERO 
EARL  A.  WOLVINGTCfe) 
CHIEF  JUOQG 


October  31*  1974 


TE1LGPM@NG 


Dr.  Tim  Brennan, 

2305  Canyon  Boulevard 

Boulder',  Colorado  80302 

Dear  Dr.  Brennan : 


This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter. of 
October  22  together  with  it's  enclosure. 


I  have  no  jurisdiction  to  authorize, 
or  in  any  other  manner  Interfere  with  fchl 
Police  Department^  Sheriff f  s-  Department , 
Services,  et, cetera* 


direct^  order s 
■  Operation  .of 'any  . 
Department  pf* Social 


In  paragraph  two  on  page  two  of  your  fetter,  you  state; 
"Names  would' not  be  needed s"  and  the  same  thing  in  paragraph 
four.     However 0'  In  paragraph  five  you  expect  to  discuss 
matters  with  the  parent  and  the  child.'  .  This  is  .inconsistent 
because  in  order  to  talk  to  the  parent  or  child,  you  would 
have  tp  have  -some  names. 

\ 

You  are  perfectly  at^  liberty  to  Interview  any  department 
•you  wish  and  obtain  whatever  information  they  wish  to 
release  to  yous  but  I  will  not  Interfere. 


Very  truly  yours , 


EAW/hrr 


Earl  A.  Wolvlngto 
1 


ERIC 
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MOW.  ORRELLE  R.  WEdtfS 
MOW.  JOW  L.  L/^RITSOW 
MOW.  MOfcRiS  E.  COLE 
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J  U  V  E 


/ 

LE  COU 


DENVER,  COLORADO  00202 
30  3  /  297-2331, 


November  26 ,  1974 


Dr„  Tim  Brennan         •   -    ,  • 
Senior  Research  Associate 
Behavioral  Research  and  Evaluation 
2305  Canyon  Boulevard,  Suite  #101  * 
Boulder,  Colorado    80302  . 

Dear  DrV'-Brennan :  _  s  " 

"    This  letter  Will  confirm  our  two  prior  telephone 
conversations  of -November  22,  1974  and  November  25,  1974, 
respectively.     1  have  also  examined  your  fetter  directed 
'to  Dr:  Don  Fuller Director  of  Court  Services,  dated 
October  21,  1974,  which  included  a  copy  of  "A  Pilot  Study, 
/  to  Determine  the  Feasibility . of  Estioaating  the  Incidence 
of  Runaway"  to  be  conducted  by  Behavioral  Research  and 
Evaluation  Corporation  funded  by  a  grant  obtained  from,  the 
U.S.  Department  of 'Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

You  have  requested  access  to  all  parental  requests 
for  apprehensions  made  to  the^Denver  Police  Department  on 
alleged  runaway  children  during  the  year  of  1974,'  from 
which  information  ^ou  propose  to  interview  a  sample  of 
approximately  150  runaway  families,  including  both  the 
parents  and  the  minor  child.  -  Although  you  'are  not  request- 
ing the  name  o'f  the  family  or  child,  you  are  requesting 
'specifically,     address,  sex,  ethnicity,"  age,  date  of  report  - 
ed  runaway  and  'from  this  will  make  an  interview  contact. 

Unfortunately,  the  release  of  ,s*2oh  police  information,' 
whether  the  juvenile  and  his  family  are  identified  by  name ^ 
or  not    requires  a  court  order  which  Denver  Juvenile  Court 


cannot  authorize . 
at  22=2=2  (5)  and 


Specifically  the  Colorado,  Children's  Code 
jLJS.  1963  as  amended  provides: 


ERIC 
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Dr.  Tim  Bremnan 
November  26,  1974 
te  2 


ERJC 


(5)  (a)4"  The  records  of  law  enforcement  officers 
concerning  all  children  taken  into  temporary 
custody  or  .issued  a .  summons  under  th<s  provisions 
of  this  article  shall  be  maintained,  separately 
from  the  records  of  arrest  and  may  not  be  inspect- 

* ed^  by" or  disclosed  to  the  public  including  the 
names  of  children  taken  into % tempprary  custody 

4 

or  issued  a.  simmions  5  except: 

(b)  .    By  order  of  the  court  ; 

(c)  When  the  -court  orders  the. child  to  be  , 
held' for  crimitlal  proceedings,  as*  provided  in  - 

<     sect^oti  22-1-4  (4);  or  °  ' ^ 

,   {d)     When  .there  has-been  a.  criminal  convic- 
tion, and  a  pre-sentenoe  investigation  is  being  « 
made  on  an  application  for  probation. 

(6)  No  fingerprint,  photograph,  name,  address,  or 
other  information  concerning  ideirJtity  of  a  child 
taken  into  temporary  custody  or  issued  a  Simmons 
ijnder  the  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  federal  bureau  of  investigation  or 
any  otter  person  or  agency,  except  a  local  law  ^ 
enforcement  agency  when  necessary  to,  assist  $_n, 
apprehension  or  to  conduct  a  current  investigation, 
or  when  the  court  orders  the  child  to  he  held  for 
criminal  proceedings,  as  provided  in  section  22-1-4 

It  is  clear  from  £he  foregoing  that  the  legislative  intent 
is  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  the  juvenile's  record„ 
In  addition,  the  unsolicited  fcontact  made  by  Behavioral 
Research  and  Evaluation  Corporation  with&the  juvenile  anSl 
his  family  would  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Althpugh  the  purposes  of  the  research  project  are 
laudable  and  would  provide  a  useful  tool  for  those  agencies  ' 
dealing  with  juvenile  runaways  by  devteloping  a  profile  of 
the -runaway  and  his  family,  the  method  of -developing  data 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Colol?^d«^f%Lldren5  s  Code.  , 
I  'sincerely  hope  you  are  able  to  devise  another  method  for 
obtaining  data  to  conduct  this  worthwhile  study.  Perhaps 
in  the  future  you  should  contact  th£  court  and  other  agencies 
from  whom  data  on  juveniles  is  sought  before  actually  commenc 
ing  a  research  projec^ 

492  "  .  & 


November  26 ,  1974 
Page  3 


■V. 


I 'must  also  apologize  for  the  delay ■ in' responding  to 
you.r  letter  -of  .October- 21 1974. _   As  you  are  no  doubt- awar^ 
Dtf^  Fuller  recently'^resigned  as  Director  of  Court  Services 
as^I  your-  request  was  not  brought  to' my  personal  attention 
until  .our  conversation'  of  Hqvembe'r  22 ,  1974.  . 

I  "can  be  of  a,ny  further  assistance ,  please  do  not 
'to  contact  me.' 


ng  Judge 


cc : 


:lvp" 

Ronald  JB  Hebbelmans  Acting  Director  of  Court ^ Services 
William  Kallmann  Division  Chief,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control 
Betty  Johnsbn-j  Denver  Department,  of  Social , Services 
jLarry  Grauberger,  Juvenile  Justice  Specialists,  Division 

of  Criminal  Justice 
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behavioral  research  and  evaluation  corporation 

BASIC  RESEARCH,   PROGRAM   EVALUATION  AND  CONSULTATION 


delberf  s.  eilioH,  ph.d.,  director 

tim  brennan,  ph.d.,  senior  reseorch  ossociote 

fronklyn  w.  dunford,  ph:d.,  senior  reseorch  ossociote 


/ 


January  25 5  1973  v 


.Chief .William  Hallman 

Division  of  Delinquency  Control 
^Denver  Police  Department'  ■ ,  ^ 

1257  Champa  ,  •  * 

Dative*,  Colorado    80204"  ? 
v»         *  • 

Dear  Chief  Hallmari: 


He  are  cdnduc ting  a  study  of  families  with  children  in>  the  10-18  -year 
age  gfoup.  ^  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  interview  some  of  the  families  which 
have  been  involved  J.n  your  Juvenile  Unit. 

We  realize  that  this  information,  is  confidential.     However s  in  order  to 
be  able  to  cbnduct  this  study  we  would  like  to  be  .able  to  interview  a  parent 
and  a  youth  ,from  each  family.     Would  it  be  possible  for  your  unit  to  contact 
some  of  these  families  to  ask  their  permission  to  allow  us  to  come  and  inter- 
view them.     Thjair  confidentiality  would  be  completely  protecteds  and  under 
government  rules  for  these  studies  we  are  bound  t$9  protect  the  anonymity  of 
each  fami\y.     Their  names  and  addresses  would  be  destroyed  a/ter  the  interview 
was  done.     Additionally 9  we  of f er§  $5 . 00  to  each  participating  family  for  theii; 
time.     The  study  deals  with  services  needed  by  families  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide infonsfetion  on  parents  and  their  children.  -  Parents  and  children  fo  be* 
interviewed  would  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  entire  questionnaire  and  to 
participate  in  a  discussion  related  to  the  questionnaire  before  they  decide 
whether  or  not  tney  wish  to  participate  in  the  survey.     We  have  found  that' most 
people  have  enjoyed  participating  in  this  study  and  have  found  it  worthwhile  to 
tell  us  what  they  think  about  families  and  the.  services  required  by  families. 

Those  famil-ies  who  would  enjoy  taking  part  In  this  study  could  volunteer 
simply  by  mailing  the  enclosed  post  card  back  to  our  office. 


Sincerely, 


Timothy  Brennan 

Senior  Research  Associate 


Tl:sj 


O     2305   conyon    boulevord,  suite 

ERIC 
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boulder,,   colorodo,    80302    °    (303)  449-0051 


DENVER   JUVENILE  COURT 


CITY   AND^COUNTY  BUILDING 
DENVER  ,N;OLOR  ADO  00202 
303  /  29,7-2331  * 


POLICE  INTRODUCTION  LETTER 


\  Dear  Mro*  and  Mrs0  '  :  ~  - 

\  -  —  ^ — —  ^  ' 

We  have  received  a  request  for  names  a^d  addressee  of  w 
families  to  participate  in  a  governmental ^research  survey 
of  families      This  study  and  the,  applicable  procedures 
are  explained  in  the  attached  letter. 

We  are  NOT  empowered  to  release  your  name  or  address  and 
have  no  intention  of  making  .these  releases  to  the  research  *  / 
•  team»     However,  the  researchers  would  greatly  appreciate  / 
your-  volunteering  for-  this  s-tudy<>     If  3&pu  wish  to  volunteer- 
you\can  ma£l  the  enclosed  card  to  the  ^research  agency  which 
is  aping  the  survey  •  » 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is^PURELY    on  a  voluntary* 
Upasis  and  does  not  involve'  the  Police  Department*,  The 
only  way  th^  researchers,  will  find  out  your  name  and 
address  is.  if  you  mail  the  inclosed-  card. 

Sincerely, 


Chief  William  Hallman 
Delinquency  Control  Division 
De$yer  Police  Department 
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POLICE  INTRODUCTION  LETTER 
Dear  Mr/^^h4  Mrs. 


We  nave  received  a  request  f  or  .naiEes^  and  addresses  of  families  to  par- 
ticipate  in  a  government  researchoSurvey  of  families.     This  study  and  the 
applicable  procedures  are  explained  in  th<§* attached  letter.    We  are  NOT 
etspo^erod  to  release  your  nasie  or  address  and  have  no  intention  of  making  these' 
releases  to  the  research  team*.     However 9  the  researchers  would  greatly  ^ 
appreciate  your  volunteering  for  this  study.     If  you  wish  to  volunteer  you 
can  ©ail  the  'enclosed  card  to  the  research  agency  which  is  doing  the  survey 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  PURELY  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  dp^es  not  involve  trie  Police  Department.     The  only  way  the  researchers 
will  find  out  your  name  and  address  is  if  you  mail  the  enclosed  card. 

Sincerely 9 

'       ■  ' '  a 

Chief  William  Hallman 
Delinquency  jS^ntrol  Department 
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January  3,  1975 

%  Chief  William  Hallman 
Division  of  Delinquency  Control 
Denver  Police  Department 
1257  Champa  v 
Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Dear^Chief  Hallman*: 

We  are  conducting  a  study  of  families  w|th  children  in  the 
10-18  year  age  group.     We  would  like  to  .be  able  to  intervieitf 
some'of  the  families  which  have  been  involved"  in^  y^Dur'  Juvenile 
Unit. 

We  realize  that  this  informaticft  #is  confidential.  However, 
in  order  to  be  able'  to  conduct  jjtnis  stucly  we  woulcl  like  to 
be  able  to  interview  a  parent  and  a  youth  from  each  family. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  your  unit  to  contact  some  of-  these  , 
families  to  ask  their  peonission  to  allow  us  to  qome  and 
interview  them.     Their, confidentiality  would  be  completely 
protected,   and  under  government  rules  for  these  studies  we" 
are  bound  to  protect  the  anonymity  tvfNeach  family,.     Their  names 
and  addresses  would  be  destroyed  after^he  interview  was  donee 
Additionally , , we  offer  $5.00  to  each  participating  family  fop 
gtheir  time.     The  study  deals  with  services  needed  by  families 
artd  is  d4s$lgned  to  provide  information  on  parents  and  their 
children,.     Parents  and  children  to  be  interviewed  would  have 
the  6pp^rtunity  to  view  the  entire  questionnaire  and  to 
participate  in  a  discussion  related  to  the  questionnaire 
before  they  decide  whether  or  not  they  i^ish  to  participate  in 
the  survey.     We  have  -found  that  most  people  have  enjoyed  par- 
ticipating in  this  study  and  have  found  it  worthwhile  to  tell 
us  what  they  think  about  families  and  the  services  required 
by  families  * 

Those  families  who  would  enjoy  taking  part- in  this  study 
could  volunteer  simply  by- mailing  the  enclosed  post  card 
back  to  our  office. 

Sincerely, 


Timothy  Brennan 

Senior  Research  Associate 
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i 
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DENVER    JUVENILE  COURT 

Ml  V    AN{>   COUNTY  IIUILDINO 
DLNV^Tf,   LOLOfiADO  UOSOS 

-     JS^uary";  17,   19  75 


Dr.  Tim  Brennan  * 

Behavioral  Research  £  Evaluation  Corporation 

2305  Canyon  Boulevard,   Suite  101 

Boulder,   Colorado  80302 


Dear  Tim:  ^ 

Enclosed  are  examples  of  the  two  letters  that  are  to  be 
used  in  regard  to  your  family  research  survey.     It  is  the 
understanding  bf  the  Court  -and  the  Police  Department  that 
these  two  letters  will  be  used  in  their  exact  context  with 
no  deletions  or  additions  whatsoever.    -It  is  the  spirit 
and  inteht  of  these  letters  to  convey  that  the  Police 
Department  i$  not  •supporting  or  soliciting  for  your  survey 
and  that  the  parents  and  children  are  completely, informed 
regarding  the  survey  and  have  the\ right  and  privilege  of 
making  the  decisi6n. 

Q 

The  arrangements  for  the  .clerical  processing  of  the'  leisters 
will  be  made  with  Chief  William  Hallman,   Delinquency  Control 
Division , -Denver  Police  Department. 


Sincerely, 


/ 


RJHccr 
Ends . 


Ronald  J.   Hebbelman  • 

Acting  Director  of  Court  Services 


ERLC 


I  have  read  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  letters 
and  widl  proceed  accordingly. 


Tim  Brennan ,  Ph.~DT  "  7 

Senior  Research  Associate 

Behavioral  Research  &'  Evai  uation  Corp. 
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DENVER   JUVENILE  COURT 

CITY   AND  COUNTY  UUILOING 
*  "  * 
OICNVEIV.  COtOfiAOO  0Q204 

303  /  21*7-2331 


POLICE  INTRODUCTION  LETTER 


Dear  Mr.   and  Mrs. 


We  have  received  a  request  for  names  and  a^dr^sus  c* 
families  to  participate  in  a  governmental  research  surv 
of  families.     This  study  and  the  applicable  procedure:; 
ar-e  explained  in  the  attached  letter. 

We  are  NOT  empowered*  to  release  your  name  or  address 
have  no  intention  of  making  these  releases  zo  the  raze:- 
team.  However 0  %  the  researchers  would  greatly  apprec L; 1 
your  volunteering  for  this  study.  If  you  wish. to  v:  I — ' 
you  can  mail  th£  enclosed  card  to  the  research  ager.cy  \ 
;_s  doing  the  survey.  o 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  PURELY     on  a  vclur.i 
basis  and  does  not  involve  the  Police  Department.- f  .The 
only  way  the  researchers  'will  *  find  out  your  name  and 
address  is  if  you  mail  the  enclosed  card. 

>vv  Sincerely,, 


irch 


Chief  William  Haliman 
Delinquency  Control  Division 
Denver  Police  Department 

\ 


DENVER    JUVENILE   COURT  ^ 


CITY   ANO  COUNTY  UUILOING 
OUNVEft,  COLOHAOO  UU20^ 

30  3  /  Z'J7-2J31  ' 


POLICE   INTRODUCTION  LETTER 


Dea-r  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


We  have  received  a  request  for  names  and  addresses  .of  * 
families  to  participate  in  a  governmental  rfe^arch/  survey 
of «f amilies .     This  study  and  the  applicable  procedures 
are  explained  in  the  attached  ^Letter. 


We  are  NOT  empowered  to  release  your  *nano  or  address  and 
have  no  intention  6f  making  thes^  releases  to  the  research 
tea/n.6    However,   the  researchers  would  greatly  appreeiace 
your  volunteering  for  this  study.     If  you  wish  to  voluntee 
you  can  mail  the  enclosed  card  to  the  research  agency  whic 
is  doing  'the  survey. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  PURELY     on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  does^no't  involve  the  Police  Department.  The 
or>ly  way  the  researchers  will  f^.nd  out  your  name  and 
address  is  if  you  mail  the  enclosed  card. 

Sincerely/ 

Chief  William  Hallman 
Delinquency  Control  Division 
Denver  Police  Department- 
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DENVER   JUVENILE  COURT 

CITY   ANO   COUNTY  UUILOINC 
OCNVCW,  COLORADO  8U202 
30J  /  207-2331 


POLICE  INTRODUCTION  LETTER 


Dear'  !$r.  t  and  Mrs, 


We  have  received  a  request  for  names  and  -addresses  of m 
families  to  participate  in  a  governmental  research  survey 
of  families .     This  stjudy  and  the  applicable  procedures 
are  exolained'in  the  attached  letter. 


We  are  NOT  empowered  to  release  your  name  or  address  and  ^ 
have  no  intention  of  making  these  releases  to  the  research^ 
^am.     However,   the  researchers  would  greatly  appreciate 

ur  volunteering  for  this  study.  If  you  wish  to  volunteer 
you  can  mail  the  enclosed  card  to  the  research  agency  which 
is  doing  the  survey. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  PURELY     on  a  voluntarl 
basis  and  does. not  involve  the  Police  Department.  The 
only  way  the  researchers  "will  find  out  your  name  and 
address  is  if  you  mail  the  enclosed  card. 


Sincerely , 


0 


Chief  Wi-Aliam  Hallman 
Delinquency\  Control  Division 
Denver  Police  Department 
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DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

900  GRANT  STREET    /    DENVER,  CO  80203 
LOUIS  J.  KISHKUNAS,  Superintendent 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

ROS(  Of  1  DAVIDSON,  Assntsnt  Superintendent 


February  12,  1975, 


Dr.  Tim  Brennan 

Senior  Research  Associate  -  ^ 

2305  Canyon  Boulevard,  Suite  #101 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

l 

Dear  Dr.  Brennan: 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  request  to  do  research  in 
the  Denver  Public  Schools  ha^s  been  disapproved  by  the  adminis- 
trative staff*     The  reason  for  this  disapproval  are  the  same 
as  those  we  discussed  in  oiir  telephone  conversations . 

If  you  wiah  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  please  call  me  at 
266-2255,  extension  211.  ? 


Sincerely , 


Y  ■    Barry  B.  Bd&l 

I   <?  Supervisor,  Department  of 

BBB:ld  '  Development  and  Evaluation 
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PROCEDURAL  CHECKS  AFTER  THE  FIRST  200  INTERVIEWS 
HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED 

A  major-,  function  of  the  screening  instrument  is  to  yort  families  into 
runaway  and  aon-runaway  categories.    For  this  purpose  a  definition— a  youth 
absent  fro©  home  without  his  parents9  permission  or  consent-^uas  provisionally 
adopted  /or  this  project.    It  is  possible s  however 0  that  in  practice  this 
definition  will  pl&ce  either  tpo  many  or  too  feu  families! into  the  runaway 
category.     (For  example,  all  youth  conceivably  could  meet  this  definition  and 
,  thus  all  families  interviewed  would  be  placed  in  the  runaway  category) . 
term    !!too  ^ny^"\n  this  context  is  used  to  imply  that  families  who  have 

¥ 

not  experienced  a  runaway  youth „  where  the  meaning  of  runaway  is  based  on  a 

s 

more  /common  connotation  of  the  term,  are  being  placed  in  the  runaway  category. 
The  term  "too  few'1  refers  to  the  case  where  not  enough  serious  runaway  problems 
are  being  encountered  to  allow  any  reliable  investigations  of  the  etiology  of 
the  runaway  phenomenon. 

Additionally j,  it  is  possible  that  even  if  a  more  restrictive  definition 
were  to  be  employed „  the  number  of  runaways  encountered  in  the  sample  would  be 
much  larger  than  anticipated  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
terviews would  quickly  consume  the  resources  allocated  for  in£erv4!ewin'g. 

Due  to  the  above  considerations,  it  was  decided  that  after. 200  inter- 
views had  been  completed 9  an  assessment  would  be  made  of  the  actual  rate  of 
placing  families  into  the  runaway  category.     Based  on  this  assessments  al- 
terations  in  the  definition  of  runaway  or  in  the  sampling  procedures  would  be 

considered.     In  the  following^  the  problematic  cases  that  could  arise  and  the 

0 

appropriate  action  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  case  are  outlined*, 
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Case  1,     Use  of  the  original  definition  of  runaway  results  in  too  many 
families  without  a  "serious  runaway"  being  placed  in  the  runaway  category. 

This  is  the  oucome  4§§uW<T^st  likely  to  occur.     Trivial  absences 
from  horns ,  which  would  not  commonly  be  considered  runaway ,  are  being    used  to 
place  a  family  in  the  runaway  category.     For  this  reason 9  an  item  concerning 
the  maximum  t^me  a  youth  was  absent  from  home  without  permission  was  placed 

in  the  questionnaire,  ^  * 

o 

Action,     Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  maximum  lengths  of  time  youths  have 
been  absent  from  home,  determine  °a  time  limits,  not  to  exceed  8  hours  or  over- 
night, to  add  to  the  definition  of  runaway The  actual  time  limit  should  be 
determined  so  that  (based  on  the  sample  of  200)  the  expected  musaber  of  runaways 
to  be  encountered  matches  the  total  number  of  runaways  initially  expected. 
(See  p.  6 j,  ^ocumentation  of  Runaway  Questionnaire) 

The  definj£i<Dn  of  runaway  would  become— a  youth  absent  from  home  without 
his  parents*  consent  for  more  than  (time  limit). 

Case  2.     The  situation  described  in  Case  1  applies  but  the  use  of  a  time 
limit  of  8  hours  or  overnight  still  results  in  too  many  families  being  placed 
in  the  runaway  category. 

In  this  instance,  the  number  of  m&t^  serious  runaways  is  fnuch  higher^ 
than  anticipated. 

Action.     In  order  to  maximize  the  amount  of  information  collected  about 

runaways,  continue  to  interview  all  runaways  cpnd  their  families  but  decrease 

the  number*  of  "Control"  interviews  so  that  the  total  number  of  in-depth  inter- 

♦ 

views  does  not  exceed  1360  (as  specified  ifi  the  proposal)  ,  p  See— a  sampling 
procedure,  p.  4,  contained  in  the  Documentation  of  the  runaway  questionnaire. 
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Case  3,    Too  few  runaways  are  being  identified  through  t)ie  original 
definition. 

This  situation  is  not  e:cpected  to  occur.    However 9  if  it  should  arise, 

i  *  v> 

the  original  probability  sample  will  be  increased  to  the  limit  allowed  by 
available  resources. 

Action.    Increase  the  size  of  the  probability  sample  in  each  of  the  areas 
previously  sampled.    The  increase  in  sample  size  should  be  determined  so  that 
the  expected  number  of  runaways  to  be  encountered  (based  on  the  sample  of  200 
and  within  the  limits  of  available  resources)  matches  the  total  number  of 
runaways  Initially  expected.  '  1 
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In  addition  to  the  above  considerations ,  after  the  first  200  interviews 

*  »  i-  • 

have  been  completed,  several  other  checks  monitoring  the  functioning  of  the 

\ 

interviews  in  the  field  will  be  made.     These  checks  include: 


-  1)  An  examination  of  questionnaires  from  households  belonging\to  tfhe  f**  ^ 
purposive  sample.     If  runaways  are  not  being  identified  in  these  households," 


the  runaway  identification  items  will  be  carefully  scrutenized  and,,  'through 

T  •  s 

discussions  with  the  interviewers,  problems  and  difficulties  with  the  items  will 

be  determined.     Based  on  this  information,  minor  changes  in  the  items  will  be 

made  to  increase  their  capacity  to  correctly  identify  runaway  youth. 

2)  A  check  on'  the  number  of  control  households  where  teenage  youth  claim 

to  have  runaway,  although  their  parents  have  claimed  that  none  of  their  children 

%  - 

-ir^ve  run  away.     This  check  acts  to  determine  the  number  of  "false  negatives" 
being  encountered  in  the  sample;     If  more  than  5%  of  the  control  sample  catfbe 
placed  in  the  "false  negative"  category,  great  care  will  be  taken  in  examining 
the  cause  of  this  outcome  and,  if  possible,  remedial  steps  taken.- 

3)  A  check,  similar-*  to  (2)  above,  for  houses  identified  as  having  a 

runaway  youth  (parent  report).     This  is  an  augmentation  of  the  procedural  check 

*>  * 

described  on  pp.  1-3.     If  severe  disagreement  between  parents  and  youth  are 
encountered,  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  is  a  result  of  the  particular 

structure,  and  wording  of  questionnaire  items  will  be  made.     Any  minor  altera-^ 
tions  or. additions  to  questionnaire  items  that  would  alleviate  this  problem  will 
be  made. 

4)  A  check  of  the  refusal  rate.     It  is  anticipated  that  in  5  to  10%  of 
the  households  surveyed,  the  members  of  the  household  will  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  study.     Should  a  higher  refusal  rate  be  encountered,  discussions  with 
the  interviewers  to  pin-point  the  possible  cauaes  and  solutions  to  this  problem 
will.be  scheduled,  and  feasible  solutions  implemented. 

1 
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5)     an  examination  bf  problems  and  difficulties  encountered  by  inter- 
viewers in  the  field.     Through  discussions  with  tho)  interviewers „  question-  \ 
^naire  problems,  difficulties  ftith  particular  items p  and  logistic  problems  will 
be  identified ,  and,  where  possible,  solutions  to  these  problems  will  be  found 
and  implemented . 


Outcomes  of  the  Procedural  Checks  after  the  first  200  interviews 

In  the  following,  the  outcomes  of  the  procedural  checks  described 
above  are  reported.     Due  to  the  somewhat  lower  than  anticipated  rate  of 
encountering  families  with  teenaged  (10-17  year  old)  youth  and  the  logistic 
problems  of  stopping  at  precisely  200  completed  interviews,  the  checks 
were  based  on  the  first  284  completed  interviews.     Since  the  outcomes  of 
this  first  group  of  interviews  provided  no  indication  o-f  major  problems,  the 
checks  were  repeated  after  the  first  387  interviews  were  completed.     These* " 
outcomes  are  also  reported  below. 

The  frequency  of  different  types  of  households  encountered  in  the  first 
284  and  in  the  first  387  households  interviewed  .are  provided  in  the  following 
table. 
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Outcomes  through 
first  284  interviews 

Outcomes  through 
first  387  interviews 

-    Total  number  of  households 
interviewed 

■ 

387  j 
1 

Number  of  households  with  no 
teenaged  youth 

199 

 ;  1 

255  '; 

i 

1 

> 

Total 

58  (21%) 

91  (24%) 

Households 
1  with* 

Runaway 

6  (10%) 

9  (10%) 

1 

rxenaged 

Control 

34 

52 

! 

i 

;  youth 

t 

t 

l 

Other 

(Demographic  ' 
Chart  only) 

•  18 

*  ! 

30 

i 
I 

i  1 

t 

Refusals 

13  (5%) 

20  (5%)  ! 

t 

I    Vacant  Houses 

t 

14  (5%) 

■  1 

i 

21  (5%) 

I 

Table  1 
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/   As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  the  number  of  youth  households  encountered 

in  the  probability  sample  through  the  first  284  and  387  interviews  lies  in 

4 

che  20-25%  range.     Of  these  ''youth  households" ,  10%  contain  a  youth  identified 

;  •  jj 

as  being  a  runaway,     (One  of  these  households  contains  3  runaways,  so  thpt 
the  actual  number  of  runaway  youth  is  slightly  larger  than  the  number  of 
households  containing  aruuaway  youth,)     The  refusal  rate  is  approximately 
5%  of  the  total  number "of  houses  interviewed. 

The  percentage  of  households  with  teenaged  youth  encountered  in  the 
probability  sample  is  somewhat  J.ower  than  the  originally  anticipated  30%. 
However p  it  is  sufficiently  high  that  no  alteration  in  the  screening  items  , 
or  sample  size  is  deemed  necessary •     Based  on  interviewer  reports  and  these 
results p  it  appeals  that  in  general  parents  respond  yes  to  the  question  con- 
cerning  youth  absences  froto  home,  only  when  a  "serious11  absence  has  occurred. 
The  first  set  of  procedural  checks  concerning  the  functioning  of  the  screening 
items  thus  results  in  the  action  of  continuing  the  interviewing  process 
without  changes  to  the  screening  items. 

The  outcomes  of  the  other  procedural  checks  are  described  below.  The 
lumbers  correspond  to  the  numbers  of  the  procedural  check  section. 

1)  Due  to  difficulties  Iti  obtaining  the  purposive  sample  (restrictions 
on  agencies  providing  names  and/or  addresses  of  runaway  youth) ,  the  examina- 
tion of  outcomes  from  the  purposive  sample  could  not  be  made  at  this  time. 
Kogotiations  with  agencies  to  obtain  the  purposive  sample  are  continuing. 

2)  Within  the  ucontrolM  sample  of  the  first  387  interviews  (52  control) , 
6  youth  admitted  being  gone  from  home  v/ithout  their  parents'  permission.  Of 
thvi&e,  5  were  gone  for  only  a  very  short  time  for  such  things  as  going  to  che 
otore  for  candy ,     Only  one  could  be  considered  a  ureal  runaway1'.     Thus,  onl>r 

',VQ  "falr.a  ncf^lvo"  ^urcome  is  currently  being  encountered,  so  that  no  action 
* .>  *,.;d  J  c.u od . 
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3)  Of  the  11  youth  Identified  as  being  gone  from  home«  without  per- 
mission by  their  parents ,  all  agreed  to  be  Interviewed  and  admitted  their 

v 

absences  from  home.     All  of  these  Absences  wkere  sufficiently  serious  to  be 

«  r 

called ,  "real  runaway"  episodes.     Thus,  ^o  action  is  deemed  necessary, 

4)  The  refusal'^aT^ "appears  to  be  holding  constant  at  approximately 
five  percent.  This  is  at  the  low  end  of  the  refusal  rate  origirtklly  anti- 
cipated. 

5)  The  interviewing  process  to  date  has  been  smooth.  Other 

rl.nn  the  standard  p>robl<£3  o£  not  finding  people  at  home  on  the  first  try, 

the  interviewers  report  no  problems  in  the  field  and  are  finding  most  responcen: 

cordial  and  helpful. 

The  only  problem  with  Items  that  is  reported  by  the  interviewers  with 


any  consistency  lies  in  the^ in-depth  items  for  youth.     Some  younger  youth „ 
10-12  years  old,  have  difficulty  in  understanding  these  items.     ThiSj diffi- 
culty will  be  taken  up  in  the  recommended  questionnaire  section  of  the  final 
report.  f 

Based  on  the  above  outcomes,  there  appears  to  be  \io  needed  modification 

to  the  questionnaires  or  to  the  interviewing  procedures.     Thus,  the  interview- 
it 

ing  process  will  continue  at  full  speed.     The  procedural  checks  willvjbe  made 
at  other  points  further  along  as  more  interviews   are   completed,  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the^  outcomes  reported  above. 
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Interview  Number 


Month 


Attempted  1. 
Interview 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Day       Year      Time       Interviewer ' Name 


Number 


Reason  for  Non-Interview 


□    D    □  No  one  home  , 

|  J     1     )  Parent /Guardian  Temporarily  Absent 

v  '  J  Refused    A    B    C  0 

Other,  flfcplaiii 


Return  ^at& 


:ime 


I  certify  that  this  interview  has 
been  conducted  according  to  all  pre- 
scribed procedures  and  is  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  entirely  laccurat®. 


(Interviewer's  name) 


V 
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™/tv%  Clearance  0 


(Eei^ober  —  the  interview  aust  be  conducted  in  private  with  no  people  other 
than  the  respondent  in  the  room.) 

HqII®  2  my  todMa.  is   b   and  I  aa  working  with  the 

lichavioral  Research  and  Evaluation  Corporation.  Ue  are  conducting  a  survey 
for  the  Pegartnant  of  Heal^r^ducatioa  and  Welfa^m concerning  the  Asasricaa 
family  as*d  the  problems  of  the  70s a.  18 

Ho  hava  oelQctGd  your  household  at  random  to  help  represGfot  your  agog 
ig  this  top^rtaat  study  and  would  appreciate  your  assistance. 

We  do  not  wish  to  know  your  name  nor  will  we  keep  a  record  of  your 
addffenso.  This  way  we  are  able  to  maintain  confidentiality  and  Jmntrm&m  that 
you  and  your  family  will  remain  anonymous, 

Thxn*3Lett&£  (HAND  THEM  THE  .LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION)  will  explain  our 
scudy  more?  fully,  , 


1.  This  study  concerns  families  with  teenage  children,,  so  first  let  me 
were  there  any  children  between  the  ages  of  10-18  who  lived  in  this  house- 
hold during  the  last  year?  Yes  No  j 

(if  yesD  go  to  item  3) 

2.  (if  no)     It  la  correct  then  that  there  were  no  children  between  the  ages 
of  10°18  who  lived  in  this  household  during  the  last  year?  Yes  No 


(if  yesD  or  that  is  correct ,  /fc€rminate  interview — "I'm  sorry  but  the  study 
concerns  families  with  10-18  year  old  children.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperat ionV) 

3.     Are  you  the  parent  or  guardian  of  this  child/these  children?    Yes_   No 

(if  &0,  ask  when  a  parent  or  guardian  will  be  home — fill  in 
expected  date  and  time  on  cover  sheet,  and  leave) 

First  we  need^to  fill  out  this  table  to  get  some  background  about  your 


family.     (show  respondent  ^he  Family  Chart)     Letps  beflin  with  you  and  then 

proceed  %yith  the  other  adults  or  persons  who  are  over  18  years  old  (Did  not  turn  18  la 

the  last  year0)  Than  we  will  ftp  oxk  to  the  children  (all  persons  who  were  17 


9 
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years  old  ox  younger  during  the  last  year) .  (All  answers  to  questions 
about  each  adult  and  each  child  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Family  Chart  <>) 


REPEAT 


4.  (Circle  xess  ©£  respondeat) 


C     5.    Ho%y  old  are  yon/ i  

C     6.    To  nhat  ethnic  group  does  this  person  belong? 

A.  C^  Asian  B.     Black  C.     Ghicano /Mexican  American 
D.     American<Jindian                   E.    Mglo  and  All  Others 

*   7.    What  is  this  person.0  s  relationship  to  you? 

SP.    Spouse       m        |*L.  *  Father~in~lan  SLo  Sister=in~law 

Mo    Mother  '  ML«    Mother-in-law        •     CLo    Common  Law  Spouse 

r  *  F.    Father  BLo    Brother-ia°law  A*  Aunt 

Soru    Son  '  '       S.    Sister      ^  XL  Uncle 

D.  *  Daughter  V 

0  o    Other  \  C .    Cous  in 

B.  Brother 

8.    Whafc  is  this  person0 s -aarifcal  status?.    M        "  W  B  S 

C     9.    How  mafiyx  yearp  has  tfyis  person  lived  in  this  household?  ===^== 


(if  less  than  one  year0  list  ntobet  of  ©onths-^^&rrite  mo.  after  number) 

C^IO.    What  Us  th©  highest  grade  or  year  of  'regular  school  this  person  has  - 

ever  attended?  ' ,  ,        -  •  - 

(if  H4)    Did  he/she  graduate  from  high  school? 

(if  C3&  C45  C5)    Did  he/she  graduate  from  college? 

(if  yes  p  write  "G'"  behind  education  code)  . 

C  1X7~  What  has  he/she  been  doing  most  of  this  last  year?  (Read  responses  immediately) 

7  v  ■  •  x> 

UK  —  working  /  *         S    ~(    going  to  school  ; 

H    <=~?  keeping  house  R    ~  •  retired 

0  —  other  (specify)  , 
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C   llo  (con"e)     (if,  WK,  go  to  item  12  ,     •  if  R,  go  to  item  17) 

(if  H,  S0  OR  0)      for  adults:.      Is  he/she  normally  employed  <fcxnida 

■i  t  * 

home?  Yes  No 


(if  nop-  go  to  item  17) 

for  children:        Does  he/she  have  a  jobQ  ©itheg  regularly 

cr  during  the  summer? 

(if  yesp  go  to  item  13) 
(if  nop  go  to  item  17) 


12.    Bo@a  to/she  havg  more  than  one  job?      *  Yes  _  No  ^ 

(if  no j,  go    to  item  13  and  continue  on-line  1  of  employment  " 
information  for  this  person)  _ 

v. 

(if  yes)    How  many  jobs  does  he/she  have?  ______ 


(if  sor^  than  three 0  take  the  three  which  require 
greatest  percentage  of  this  person ffs  time) 

(For  each  job  ™  ask  questions  13 p  14 p  and  15) 

C   13.    What  kind  of  work  does  he/she  do  on  this  job?     (e.g.,  electrical  engineer , 
'  stock  clerk,  typist p  farmer.*,    probe  if  necessary) 

C   14.    How  many  hours  a  week  does  he/she  work  on  this  job? 

*  < 

(if  child,  go  to  item  17)  , 

15.  Eow  many,  years  has  he/she  been  working  at  this  job? 

16.  Has  this  person  been  unemployed  during  the  last  two  years? 
t  (if  yes)    Hbw  many  times^   

What  is  the  longest  period  of  time  he/she  has  been  unemployed? 

C    17.    Does  this  persQn  identify  himself /herself  with  a  particular  religious 

 "  1  ;  '  '  ■  

gro^p?      •  Yes_   No  . 


(if  yea)    ^hich  one?       '  (specify  denomination—probe  if  necessary) 
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C   18.'   About  ho^  many  zim&s  per  g?ofath  does  he/she  attend  religious  QQtviceo 
or  activities?    4  / 


Sow  let0©  take  the  oldest  adult  (child)  living  herep  other  thaa  yoursalf .  * 
19.    Iq  that  person  male  or  female?  ~*v 


(Repeat  questions  19  and  5-18  for  all  adults  fro©  the  oldest  to 
youngest.  t  Then  reReat  questions  19 ,  5-6  p  9-11 p  13-14 p  17-18  for- all 
eMldm^p  going  frfim  the  oldest  to  the  youngest) 

20.    I  h&w&  listed  adults  and     -         children,  .  Have  I  ©issed  anyone  uho 

\   &  =  .  :  ;  ^   , 

usually  lives  in  this  household?    (if  yes,  add  appropriately  to  Faeily  Chart) 

Ne^t  y?Q  need  to  fill  out  the  relationship  of  eaeh  adult  to  eaeh  ehildo 
21o    Starting  with  the  first  child  you  mentioned  s  what  is  your  relationship  to  this 


M.    Mother  SMo    Step  Mother  BL.    Brother-in~la^         SP.  Spouse 

Fo    Father  ,  SF.    Step  Father  SLo    Sister-in-la^  C.  Cousin 

Bo    Brother  GF.    Grandfather  A,     <&unt  0O  Other 


ERJC  , 


S.    Sister  GM.    Grandmother  U. 

22o    ghat  is  the  relationship  of  the  next  adult  to  this  child? 

«* 

(Continue  in  this  fashion  until  the  relationship,  between 
all  adult©  and  all  children  is  determined) 

■    "  "     '  •  •  1 

23.  What  is  the  approximate  total  family  income  before  taxes?    Please  include 

^  

all  income p  to  include  wages p  salaries p  interest p  welfare p  child  support 

\  ■  t — 1  

payments p  alimony p  etc/    (show  respondent  the  income  cable  on  Family  Chart 

ask  for  the  code  nuiaberp  not  the  amount) 

V 

24.  (Check  the  box  for  the  type  of  housing  occupied  by  the  family.) 
(If  unsure. . .ask. )  j 

25 .  Is.  the  housing       /  /      ownad  or  being  purchased  /  ^  Tinted 

/  /      Subsidized  public  housing  /  /    occupied  without 

i*         (Read  each  response  category)  f  s  ° 
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26.    How  may  simes  has  your  family  moved  in  the  lass  five  years  1?  *         *.  , 

(if  aoma)    How  many  of  these  were  across  town?  ^___== 

(If  sofee)  Did  any  of  the  -10-18  ye^r  olds  have  to  change  school 
because  of  the  move?      Yes  ____  No  __= 

(if  yes)  Were  these  children  in    /  /Grade  school  (grades  K-i 
—  •   " 1  ■„(?..-   ,   t 

/  I  Junior  high    (grades  7-S 

'  /Tsenior  high     (grades  10- 

(mark  all  boxes  indicated 
°  by  respondeat) 

How  ^any  of  fthese  were  from  town  to  town? 

many  ti&es  has  your  family  moved  in  the, last  year? 

ooma)  Ho^y  many  of  these  i^ere  across  town?  _=  > 

(if  some)  Did  any  of  the  10-18  year  olds  have  to  change  school 

because  of,  the  move?      Yfis   No        ,  -  c 

(if  yes)  Were  these  children  in    /  /Grade  school  (grades  K-6) 

/  /Junior  high  (grades  7-9) 

/"Senior  high  (grades  10-12) 

(mark  all^boxes  indicated 
.   \  by  respondent) 

How  many  of  the  moves  were  from  town  to  town?  


Now  I  would  llkm  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  children  we  haTO  liste^. 

27 *     During  the  last  yearfl  have  any  of  the  10-18  year  olds  been  jg,one  from  home 

without  your  permission  or  consent?      Yes    No   

(if  no,  go  to  item  30) 

28.     (if  yes)    l-Jhich  children  were  these? 

♦  »  * 

"(Return  to  family  configuration  chart,  and  indicate  which  children 
by  pitting  an  "X1"  in  the  box  above  the  child  number) 


1 3 1 
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29.  HAX^K-Wa^  %he  longest  time  that  one  of  the  10-18  year  olds  w&b  gone 

1  ~         "     ^       »  ¥  :  

,.  .  .  *  -it  y.  ■■ 

fgo@^ho@a  without  your  qcmsent?  . 

Which  child  was  this?    (Return  to  Family  Chart  and  circle  the 

1  "X"  above  the  child  number.) 

30.  During  the  last  year  did  any  of  the  10-18  year  olds  move  out  ©f  your  horns 
even  for  a  sh&rt  time?      Yes  *  No  * 

(if  n©0  go  to  Interview  Continuation  Instructions,) 

(if  yea)    Afc  She  time  they  moved  outff  did  they  have  your  perEaiosiofa  go 

leave?,  Xes  _____  No 

(If  no,  pljfcce  an  "X,f  in  that 'child's  box.) 


31.    Hhen  they  laftp^did  you  tea®®  where  they  were  go&ng?  Yea 


*  (if  ye^,      Where?  „=_^====__^_         (probe  for  a  particular  placa) 

a«    school  c.    institution  e.  friend 

b.    caap  d.    relative  f.    other  parent 

g.    other  (specify)  _______ 

(If  unknot  or  child  is  not  unde£  adult  supervision D  ask  the  following:) 

frfhich  child  was  'this?   '  

(Return  to  Family  Chart  and  indicate  which  child  by  putting  a  "P00  in  the 
box  above  the  child  number.) 

Had  thjs  child  been  gone  from  frome  without  your  permission  before  this? 

Yes^  =  No   

(if  yes)  When  was  that?        (if  during  the  last  year,  put  an  "XM  over  the 

,  "?r  in  the  box  above  the  child  number) 

i 

(if  longer  than  a  year  ago  9  circle  the  "P"  ^ 
in  the  box  above  the  child  numbar) 


ERLC 


•     INTiJAVJEW  CONTINUATION  INSTRUCTIONS 

If  any  of  the  boxes  above  the  child  numbers  have  been  marked  with  an  "X"  or- 
a  "P",  continue  the  interview.     If  this  is 'a  control ,  continue  the  interview. 
Otherwise,  terminate  the  interview. 
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This  next  section  is  a  little  different.    None  of  thaoa  questions  has 


Fight  ©r  wrong  or  good  or  bad  answers.  The  answer  you  give, 
aho^s  best  how  you  feel  and  what  you  think. 


one  that 


I0©  jp@iag  to  read  you  some*  statements.    Please  tell       whether  you  Strongly 

0  Disagree j>  or  Disagree  Strongly  with  each  one. 

_~  A.  B.  C.  D.  . 

Dorit  Strongly  -  -  Strong  y 

Know    Agree      Agrae  Disagree  J^i3a&r<$e 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  1 


1.  I  feel  that  I'm  a  person  of  worth,  at 
least  on  an. equal  basis  with  others. 

2.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  number  of  good 
qualities* 


3.  All  ia  all,,  I  «s  inclined  to  feel  that 
I  a©  a  failure. 

4.  I  ara  able  to  do  things  as  well  as 
most  other  people. 

us. 

5.  I  feel  I  do  not  have  much  to  be 
proud  of. 

6.  I  take  a  positive  attitude  toward 
Eiyself  • 


7.  On  the  whole,  I  am,satisf ied'with 
myself.  *  ' 

8.  I  wish  I  could  have  more  respect  for 
myself. 

9.  I  certainly  feel  useless  at  times. 
10.     At  times  I  think  I  am  no  good  at  all. 


Here  a^e  soae  more  statements.  This  time  please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  e#ch  one.  *  ■ 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY.  2 


11.  With  everything  so  uncertain  these  days,  it 

£     almost  seems  as  though  anything  could  happen. 

12.  What  is  lacking  in  the  world  today  is  the  old 
kind  of  friendship  that  lasted  for  a  lifetime. 


A. 

Agree 


B. 

Disagree 


With  everything  in  such  a  state  of  disorder,  it's 
hard  £@£  a  person. to  know  where  he  stands  from 
one  dav  to  rbo  n^yr . 
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Agree 


Everything  changes  so  quickly  these  days  that ' 

I  often  have  trouble  deciding  which  are  the 

r^ght  rules  to  follow.  fiV 

I  often  feel  that  many  things  our  parents  ©tood 

for  are  Just  going  to  ruin  before  our  very  eye©.  , 


16  c    The  trouble  with  the  world  today  is  that  ®oot 
people  don°t  believe  in  anything. 

17.  I  of tea  'feel  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

18.  People  Here  better  off  in  the  old  days  when 
everyone  knew  just  how  he  was  expected  to  act. 

19.  It  seeas  to  me  that  other  people  find  it  easier 
to  decide  what  is  right  than  I  do. 


Now  I  ^dJLl  read  you  pairs  of  statements'.    Pleas©  tell  me  whi£h 

closet  to  what  you  feel  or  what  you  think.  , 

-  o 

20.    a«  1  have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to  happen  will 

b.  Trussing  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well  f of*  me  a©,©aking  a 
decioion  to  take  a  definite  course  of  action. 

_ _  21.    ae  Whesi  X  make  plans,  I  am  almost  certaiA  that  I  can  make  the®  work. 

bo  It  is  not  always  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead  because  ©any  things 

turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow.  / 

  22 •    a.  In  my  case^  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  luck. 

b.  M$ny  times  we  might  just  as  well  decide  what  to  do.  by  flipping  a  poin. 

  23.     a.  Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence  over  the  things 

that  happen  to  me.^ 

b.  It  ia  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays,  aa 
important  role  in  my  life. 

24.    a.  What  happens  to  me  is  my  own  doing. 

b.  Sometimes  I  £gs1  that  I  d©^°t  have  enough  control  over  the  diroetioa 
CD9r  .ay  lifo  is  taking. 

541   .  .  *  > 
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I'd  like  to  Imow  how  wrong,  you  think  different  kinds  of  actions  are. 
Host  people  think  that  something  like  murder  is  very  wrong  ^hile  soma  thing 
liko  bragging  may  b'o  considered  only  a  little  bit  wrong  or  mot  wzong  at  alio 
I  Hill  hQ  aokiag  you  about  a  number  of  different  actions  and  I  ^ould  like 
you  to'  E©H  bgd  for  each  o^Sj,  how  wrong  you  feel  it  is  for-  an  adult  like  you 
to  do  each  of  these  things •  .Your  answers  can  be5 very  wrong J °wrongp 9  a  little 
bit  wro&gj  or 'not.  wrong  at  all.' 

4 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  3 


A.  B.  C.  D. 

Don°t    Very  A  Little      Not  Wrong 

Know    Wronft    Urong    Bit  Wron& ,      At  All 


25.    Fo^eacample,  how  wrong  is  it  for 
an  adult  like  you  to  lie  to  some- 
one about  something  important?  Would 
you  say  very  wrong,  a  lictleX^it 
wrong »  or  not  wrong  at  all?  \ 


26.  How  about  to  damage  property  that 
doesn5t  belong  to  you,  just  out  of 
carelesoness?    How  wrong  is  that? 

27.  To  hit  someone  because  you0 re  angry 
at  his?  k 

28.  To  try  marijuana  to  see  what  it°s 
like? 

29.  For  an  adult  like  youD  how  wrong  is 
it  -to  take  something  of  value  from  a 
store  without  paying  for  it? 


30.  '  To  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

31*    To  try  drugs  like  LSD  just  for  the 
experience? 

32 •    To  create  a  disturbance  in  a  public 
place?  ' 

33.    To  dri^e  when  you°ve  had  a  fair 
amount  to  drink? 
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A.  B.  C.  D. 

Don't    Very.  A  Little     Nor  Wrong 

Know    Wrong    Urons    Bit  Wrong       At  All 


34 o    For  oa  adult  like  you,  how  wrong 
is  it  to  use  marijuana  regularly? 

35.  To  borrow  a  small  amount  of  money 
from  a  friend  without  really  intend- 
ing to  pay  it  back? 

36.  To  have  sexual  relations  outside  ©f 
s? 


^    37.    To  lie  about  your  past  experience 

when  filling  out  an  application  for 
something— like  a  job. 


During  the  last  two  years  have  any  of  the  following  events  happened  to 

you  or  your  husband  (wife)?     (If  event  occurred,  ask  how  long  ago  in  months,) 


j 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY-  4 


A.        B.  C. 

o 

More    How  Long 
Than  Ago? 
Never    Once    Once    (Host  Recent) 


3S0    Have  become  separated  fro©  husband 
(wife). 

39.  Have  carried.  "  - 

40.  Have  had  an  increase  in  arguments  with 
husband  or  wife. 

41.  Have  ©tar ted  a  new  job. 

42.  Have  had  a  change  in  work  conditions. 

43.  Have  had  serious  personal  illness.  % 

44*    There  has  been  a  death  in  the  immediate 
family.  * 

>> 

45.  There  has  been  a  serious  illness  in  the 
i^aediate  family. 

46.  A  faaily  member  has  left  home0 

47.  Have  become  divorced. 

48.  A  new  .person  has  moved  into  the  home. 

49 .  A  member  of  the  immediate-  family  haa 
made  a  e@urt  appearance. 
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RESPONSE  CATEGORY  5 


How  often  do  you         your  spouts  &j?gue? 


A0    Once  a  day  0 

B.  Onee  ©vary  two       three  days 

C.  Once  a  week 


Once  or  twice  a  month 
E.    Once  every  two  or  three  months 
?.    Once  a°  year  or  less 


51.    How  often  do  you  and  your  spouse  get  really  angry  with  each  otherf 


A.  Once  a  day 

B .  (  Once  every  two  or  three  days 

C.  Once  a  week 


52.    How  often  do  you  and  your  spouse 


A.  Once  a  day 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days 

C.  Once  a  week 

53.    fcThan  you  and  your  spouse  fight, 
A.    Once  a  day 

Once  every  two  or  three  days 
C    Once  a  week 


D.  Once  or  twice  a  month 

E.  Once  every  two  or  three  Months 

F.  Once  a  year  or  less 


have  really  serious  fights? 


D. 
E. 
F. 


*0nce  of  twice  a  month 

Once  every  two  or  three  mo>nbivs 

Once  a  year  or  less 


often  does  it  get  physical? 

D.  Once  or  twice  a  month 

E.  Once  every  two  or  three  months 

F.  Once  a  year  or  lfifss 
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Instructions  for  Designating  Appropriate  Child 


if  only  X  — J>  choose  X 

if  only  P  — 5>  choose  P 

if  (x)  and  X  -4  choose  (x) 

if  X  and  any  type  of  P  — 3>  choose  X 

if  no  X  or  P  and  this  refer  to  control  chart 
is  a  control  interview 


Control  Chart  F 


If  the  number  of  10-18 
year  old  children  is: 

select  child  number: 


1 
1 


3 
3 


5 
5 


6  or  more 

4 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  series  ©f  questions  about  your 


(fill-in) 

ysar-oldt    Please  answer  thorn  only  for  this  child. 

I  Hill  read  you  a  serie$* of  activities.    For  each  oae  please  tell  me   . "» 
whether  you  would- like  your  ______  year-old  to  do  it  either  much  less e,  a 

little  lesSp  as  much  as  he/she  does  now,  &  little  aore  or  much  more  thatk  be/ 

~  \ 

she  does  now. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  ,6 


A.          B,  C.  D.  E. 

A  As  He  or  A 

0    Don't    Much   Little  She  Do^s  Little  Much 

\                                           Know      Less     Less  Now         More  More 


5k.    Go  to  church  or  Sunday 
School. 

55.     Stay  out  late  at  night. 


56.    Go  along  with  fads;  for 
example  rock  and  i?ollj> 
hot  rods j,  etc. 

57 o     Stand  up  for. himself  or 
herself. 

58.    Stick  up  for  other 
people's  rights. 


59.  Wojp$y  about  what  goes 

on  in  the  world.  _ 

60.  Take  things  seriously.       _____     ____  ' 


61.  Take  advice  from  other 
people. 

62.  Listen  to  his  or  her 
„  teachers. 

63.  Try  to  be  successful. 

64.  Try  to  finish  what  he 
or  she  starts.  ^ 

65.  Think  about  school 

work. 


66.  Help  around  the  house. 

67.  Keep  own  room  neat. 
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RESPONSE  CATEGORY  7 


68.  Haw  much  importance  do  you  and  your  spouse  place  on  your  child 6gGtting 
high  grades  in  school? 

A.  A  great  deal  C.    Not  too  much  \ 

B.  A  fair  amount  D.    Hardly  any 

69.  How  auch  i©p®2?fcaac@  do  you  and  your  spouse  plac©  on  your  child  expiating 
high  school?  -  _ 

A.  A  great  daal  C.    Not  too  much 

\ 

B.  A  fair  ©aount  B.    Hardly  any  / 


70.    Ho%?  such  ii^ortance  do  you  and  your  cpou©o'plac©  on  your  child 
completing  college? 

A.  A  great  deal  f  C.    Not  too.  much 

B.  A  fair  amount  B.    Hardly  any 

Noh  I"©  going  to  raad  you  a  set  of  actions  or  things  people  do.    This  £imeD 
however D  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  how  i-zrong  each  of  these  would  be0  not  for  an 
adult  like  youp  but  for  a  youth  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  d@«    So  for  eacl* 
of  these  a  tell       if  you  feel  it  would  be  very  wrong,  wrong  D  a  little  bit 
or  not  wrong  at  all  for  a  youth  like  your  son  or  daughter  to  do. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  3 


A.  B.  C.  D. 

Very  A  Little      Not  Wrong 

Wrong    Wrong    Bit  Wrong       At  All 


  71,     To  be  disobedient  to  his  parents?  How 

wrong  do  you  feel  that  would  be  for  a 
youth  like  your  son  or  daughter? 

"          72.     To  take  Something  from  another  kid's 

,         locker  without  intending  to  return  it? 

73.     To  cause  a  disturbance  in  a  movie 

thcSater  even  after  having  been  asked 
co  &cop? 

Vo  cut  school  without  parents7 
T-r$r^  permission. 

fcHJL  ^ 
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Ve^y 

Wrong;  Wronj; 


C.  D. 

A  Little  Not  Wrong 
Bit  Wrong;       At  All 


75 P    To  drink  alcoholic  beverages?  * 

76.  For  a  youth  like  your  so$  or  daughter D 
how  wrong  is  it  to  engage  in  hes^y 

*  petting- on  a  date?  ,  £ 

77.  To  drive  when  he/she  has  had  a  fair 
amount  to  drink? 

780    T,o  damage  public  or  private  property 
tha£  doesn't  belong  to  him/her p  Just 

for  £u&?  q 

79.    To  try  marijuana  to  see  what  it's  like? 

£0,     To  lie  to  his/her  parents  about  where 
he  has  bken  and  who  he  has  been  with? 

81.     For  a  youth  like  your  son  or  daughter D 
how  wrong  is  it  to  hit  another  kid 
who  has  made  him/her  angry? 

32.    To  try  drugs  like  LSD  just  for  the 
experience? 

83.    To  stay  out  overnight  without 
permission? 


84.    To  use  marijuana  regularly? 


The  next  questions  again  concern  your  relationship  with  your   year-old. 

"1  will  r©ad  you  a  series  of  statements.    Please  tell  me  whether  each  thing  happens  in 

ev^ry  case,  in  most  cases ,  sometimes,  seldom  or  never. 

A. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  8 


^  A  j  uO, 


He/she  can  talk  with  us  about 
everything.  ' 

We  comfort  hizi/her  and  help  him/ 
her  whan  he/she  has  troubles. 


(X)   87.    We  are  th©r©-fo'r  him/her  when  he/ 


she  us. 


a.         ^C.        D.  E. 
In  Every      In  Most  Soms- 

Case  Cases      times    Seldoia  Mever 


9 
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A. 

Xn  Every 
Case 


_<IC) 

JAC) 
(Pre) 


90. 

91. 


-W©  praise  him/her  when  he/she 
ha©  dons  ©owe titling,  good. 

***• 

We  help,  hiia/her  with  school  work 
^hen  he/she  doesn°t  understand 
something. 

We  are  .hathm^Hhen  we  are  with  him/her. 


He  expect  him/her  to  keep  h^/ 
own  things  in  order. 


(SI)  92c 


V- 


.(SI) 

o 

.(DP) 
(DP) 


93. 

94. 
95  o 


As  punishment  we  forbid  )iim/her 
to. play  with /Other  children. 

As  punishment       send  him/her 
to  feysd  early.  ' 

We  punish  him/her  by  making  him/h^ 
do  extra  work. 

When  he/she  is  bad  w©  forbid  him/  1 
her  from  doing  things  he/sh© 
especially  enjoys  doing. 


(DP)      96.    W  punish  him/her  by  taking  his/ 
her  favorite  things  away. 


»ro)  98% 


(row) 


(Pow)  100c 


We  go  with  him/her  when  he/she 
goes  someplace  for  the  first  time 
to  make  sure'that  everything  goes 
well. 

We  uon°£  let  him/her  roam  around 
because  something  might  happen  to 
him/her. 

Wo  insist  'that  he/she  get  permission 
before  going  to  a  movie p  a  carnival 
or  soma  other  entertainment. 


(I'ow) 
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(ad) 


101. 

102 . 


Wa  wane  to  know  exactly  how  he/she  ^ 
spends  his/her  money  when  he/she  wanta 
to  buy  some  little  thing  for  him/her- 
self .  . 

W<a  tell  him/her  .exactly  wh©n  he/she 
should  come  home*     *  ¥  = 

We  insist  that  he/she  make  a  special  . 
©fgort  ia  everything,  he/she  doas0  — 


B.  C.         D.        ,  E. 

In  Most  Some- 
Cases      ttoa©    Seldom  Never 
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(AD)     103.    We  demand  that  he/she  do  a  better 
job  than  other  children. 

0 

(AD)     104 *    We  insist  that  he/she  get  par- 
ticularly good  marks  in  school. 

(AI*)     105.  'We  act  disappointed  and  sad  when 
he/she  misbehaves. 

^(AP)     106.    We  make  him/her*  feel  ashamed  or 
guilty  when  he/she  misbehaves. 

_(?D>     107.    We  tell  him/her  "I  don't  want  to 
have  any  mora  to  do  with  you11 
when  he/she  misbehave^. 

(P3)     10&.    We  ,ar&  just  when  punishing  him/her, 


_C?D)  109. 
^?D)  110. 
(I)  111. 


A. 

In  Every 
Case 


B. 

In  Most 

Cases 


C.  D. 

Some- 

times  Seldom 


Whence/she  must  do  something  we 
explain  why. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  punish  him/ 
her. 


He/she  can  talk  u©v 
anything.  «  ^ 


into  most 


112, 


We  let  him/her  off  easy  when  he/ 
she  misbehaves. 


\ 


rear-old.    This  Qjae  please 


Here  are  some  more  statements  about  your 
tell  ®b  whather  each  thing  happens  almost  every  day,  about  once  a  week, 
about  ©sic©  &  month,  only  once  or  twice  a  year  or  never  happens. 

A.  B.  C 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  9 


D. 

Only 

Almost  About  About  Once  or 
Every  Once  a  Once  a  Twice  a 
Day         Week       Month  Year 

■  0. 


r 


113.  .We  say  nice  things  about  him/her 
to  other  people. 


(Aa)     114o    Ws  are  very  affectionate  with 
him/har . 

(IC)     115.    We  teach  him/her  things  which 


ie/she  wants  to  learn. 


 C?C)     116.    We  h*Lp  his/her  with  hdbbies  or 

q  handiwork. 

ERIC 


Never 


A.  B.           C.  D.  E. 

5^4  Only 

Almost  About      About      Once  or 

'                                                                  Every  s  Once  a    Once  a    Twice  a 

/         4                         &  Week       Month       Year     *  Never 

(AC)     117.    We  go  on  pleasant  walks  and 

outings  with  him/her.                 k  ■ 


(Pre)  119.    We  expect  him/her  to  help  around 
the  house* 

J?re)  120.    We  nant  him/her  to  run  errands. 

^(SI)     121.    Punish  him/her  by  sending  him/ 
her  out  of  the  room. 

(ER)     122o    We  hold  it  before  him/her^ that 
■    *•  *     other  children  behave  better 

than  he/sha  does. 

_(Z?0     123.    We  nag  hia/her. 

^(ZR)     124o    We  scold  hia/her  and p yell  at 
him/her.  * 

(P?)     125.    We  threaten  to  spank  him/her. 

_(PP)     126.    We  spank  him/her. 

_(P?)     127.    We  slap  him/her. 

^(?ro)  128.    We  worry  that  he/she  caaQt  £ak& 
care  of  hi©/her-self . 


Please  te.ll  me  how  you  see  your  child  on  each  of  these  sets  of  wyrds  (Point  to 
ResponBe  Category  10).     The  first  one  is  cooperative — troublesome.     If  you  see 

your  child  "as  very  cooperative  you  would  say  7.     If  you  see  your  child  as  very 

■  v 
troublesome,  you  uould  say  1.     If  you  see  him  somewhere  in  between  very  trouble- 
some and  very  cooperative,  you  would  tell  me  the  number  which  describes  best  ho%? 
you  feel.  -  , 


RESPpNSE  CATEGORY  10 


lj?9. 

Troublesome 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

Cooperative 

L30. 

Good 

1 

2 

3 

k. 

5 

6 

7 

Bad 

131. 

Deviant  (breaks  rules) 
V 

Disobedient      •  - 

1 

2 

3 

k  ; 

5 

.  6 

7 

Conforming  (obeys  rules) 

132. 

1 

.  2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

Obedient  : 

133. 

Rude 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

Polite              ?  » 

134. 

Law  Abiding  (obeys  laws) 

1* 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

Delinquent  (breaks  laws) 
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'    -  .  cfc  ,  545 

^PISODE  SECTION  p  Parerft 

Now  X  would  'ljUys  to  ask  you  ©oraa  questions  about  th@  occasions  whoa 
child/children  were  gone  from  home- 

(St^t  with  the  oldest  .and  move  down  in  age  if  there  is  taore  than  one  such 
child.     For  each-,  child,  ask-  questions  \  through  13  and  enter  responses  on 
the  Episode  Chart.*)  f 

Lot5©  take  the   year  old. 

1.    How  many  times  in  the  last  year  has  the  year  old  bQ&sii'  goa@  wi&hdu^ 

your  permission?   

(if  aors  than  two)    Let°s  take  the  first  time  in  this  last  year  and  the 
last  or  most  recent  time.     Starting  with  the  most  recent.  *  « 


2.    How  long  was  he/she  gone?      Months  ____  Weeks_ 

Days    Hours 


(use  NR  for  nat  returned) 
(if  less  than  24  hours)    Was  he/she  gon©  over  aight?    Yea  No 

V 

3.  Which  eonth  did  he/she  leave?        1.  Jan         2.  Feb         3.  Mar  4.  Apr 

5.  May         6.  Jun         7r  Jul        3.  Aug        9.  Sep      10.  Oct        11.  Nov      12.  B<ac 

4.  What  did  you  or  your  spouse  do  when  it  was  discovered  that  he/she  was  absent 
'from  home?        (che£k  all  re$por\^es  indicated  by  respondent) 

a.  waited  c:  called  triends/relatives      e.  went  out  and  looked 

for  him/her 

b.  called  police        d.  called  child's  friends         f.    other  (specify)  


(if  b)     Did  you  report  him/her  ciissing?        Yes  No_ 


(if  yes)     Did  you  sign  a  warrant  for  his/her  arrest?  Y@s  

5  .  'Did  you  think  he/she  had  run -away?         Yes  Mo 
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(S,    Ae  £ha  Siaa  your  child  left,  did  you  think' that  runniag  away  was  agaiase 

■  # 

the  law  In  this  state?  Yes  No   

7.  Was  your  child  locat&d  by  someone  or  did.  he/sho  c©se  home  on  his/har  ona? 
a0    self  b.    someone  else  ^       *      c.    aolhyet  locat6d 

(if  a  or  eD  go  to  item  10)  ^ 

8.  How  Has  ha/ she  located? 

1.    parent  3.    police  5o    social  service  agsacy 

(specify^ 


2*     frieads/r^lati^es      '4.    runaway  house      6.    other  (specif  y)= 


>h  loom  after  ha/she  left  home  Has  he/she  located?  ^ 

hours  days  months 

Boh  far  fro@  home  had  he/she  gone?     (miles 3^  (city)  

(distance  in  miles  and/or  name  of  city/ town) 

9.    Hon  did  he/she  return?  1.    voluntarily  on  his/her  oim 

2.     through  official  agency  3.    other  (specify) 


10.    Do  you  toon  where  he/ahe  intended  to  go?  Yea  No 

(if  yes)  Where?   ____________ 

U.    Did  he/sha  have  any  contact  with  the  police-  while  away? 
Yes   No   Don't  know  

(if  yes)    Has  he/she  picked  up  by  the  police?    Yes   No   Don't  Knowj 

Arrested?  Yes   No   Don't  know  

<©  — — .  * 

4 

(if  yes)     Was  he/she  arrested  for  being  a  runaway  or  for 
other  reasons? 

runaway   other  


(if  other)    What  were  the  charges? 

fliAJWate  have  to  ftp  to  court?      Yes          No          Don't  know  

(if  yes)  Was  there  a  petition  filed  by  the  court?  Yes       No       Don't  Know  

(If  more  than  one  incident)  t  Now  let's  take  the  first  time  this  year  that  . 

the    year  old  was  gone  without  your  permission,     (Ask  items  2-13  for 

this  episode.     Then  go  on  to  other  children  if  indicated,) 

SS3  • 
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PARENTAL  SERVICES 

This  is  the  last  part  of  the  questionnaire  but  It  Is  very  important.     It  con- 
cerns services  or  help  that  you  may  have  obtained  or  that  you  wished  uere  avail- 
able  either  before,  during  or  after  the  time(s)  your  child/children  ^ere  Rone 
from  hoioae.     This  ilfformation  will  help  Ln  providing;  those  services  ^hich  vou 
feel  are  important.     In  the  last  section  I  asked  you  only  about  things  that 
happened  in  the  last  year.     Mow  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  very  first  time 
your  child  left  home  ever  and  about  the  most  recent  or  last  time. 


(Proceed  through  items  1-3F  for  the  first  time  ever,  then  go  back  and  repeat  those 
same  items  for  the  last  or  most  recent  incident.) 

r 

I.    A.     Did  you  or  your  spouse  hav&  any  indication  that  the  child  was  going 

to  leave  home  before  he/she  actually  l<aft?     '  n 

]  >  First  Ever        Most  Recent 

Yes   

No  ' 


(if  ye©)  Did  you  or  your  spouse  talk  to  anyone  or  seek  help  from 

anyoni  at  this  time?  First  aver        Mosj.  Recent 


Yes 
No 


(if  no„  go  to  1G)     "Xj 

c*  From  whom  did  you  seek  help?     (read  response  categories—check 

all  responses  indicated  by  respondent) 

First  Ever        Most  Recent 

1 .  Relative/friend 

2. r  Police 

3.  School  staff 

4 .  Minis Ler /Rabbi/ priest 

5 .  Runaway  house  11 


6 .  Soo i »*1  Service  Agency 

(specify) 

7.  Other  (specify) 
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D-    Who  sought  the  help  from  ?  (fill  in  the  blank  with  the  categorieo 

checked  in  1C.  Ask  question  for  each 

a.  mother/ female  guardian  category,  and  use  codes  a-d  at  left) 

b.  father/male  guardian 

d.    parents  and  teenager  jointly 

e.    both  pare&ts/guardians 

First  Ever      Most  Recent 

1.  Relative/friaad 

2.  Folic©  -i  : 

3.  School  staff  ____ 

4.  Minister /Rabbi/Prieat   

5.  Runaway  house  . 

6.  Social  Service  Agency  ' 
7o  Ofch©i?   


E.    Hhy  did  you  and/og  your  spouse  seek  help  from  ?     (fill  ±n 

blank  nith  the  categories  checked  in  1C.    Ask  question  for  each  eateg@ry) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent 

1.  Relative/friend  

2.  Police  *    m   a 

3.  School  staff  ,   __=^__==^_=  

4.  Minister/Rabbi/Priest   "  

5.  Runaway  house    

6.  Social>&ervice  Agency   =    

7.  Other 
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F.     How  helpful  was  the  contact  with 


(Read  ^response  choices)  A  A-  <  i  *  i 
a.     very  helpful  *        d'     not  ^lpful 


cy  help 

b.  somewhat  helpful 

c.  not  especially  helpful 


e.     not  helpful 
at  all 


1.  Relative/friend 

2/  Police 

3.  School  staff 

A.  Minister /Rabbi/Priest 

5.  Runaway  House 

6.  Social  Service  Agency 

7.  Other 


_?  (fill  in  blank  with  cate- 
rer icb  checked  in  1C. 
Ask  item  for  each  category 
and  use  codes  u-e  at  left) 


First  Ever        Most  Recent 


G.    Were  there  other  services  that  you  would  like  to  have  been  available 
at  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 


First  Ever 


Most  Recent 


I  have  asked  you  about  the  things  that  happened  before  your  ehiUi  left  home.  Now 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  things  that  happened  while  he/she  was  gone, 

2.     A.     While_j^our  child  was  gone  from  home  did  you  or  your  spouse  talk  to 
anyone  or  seek  help  from  anyone  at  this  time? 


(if  no,  go  to  2F) 


Yes 


4\0 


First  Ever      Most  Recent 
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From  whom  did  you  seek  help?    (read  response  categoriea—eheck 

»  all  responses  indicated  by  reop&nde&t) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent 

■s  1.    Relative/friend  ] 

i-    H  2.    Police  -  . 

3.    School  ataff  _   

4o    Minister/Rabbi/Prieat  _    . 

5.    Runaway  house  _=   ____ 

6o    Social  Service  Agency  _    » 

(specify) 

„  7.    Other  '(apecify)   = 


Who  sought  the  help  from  ?  (fill  in  the  blank  «ith  the  categories 
  checked  in  2B.  Ask  question  for  each 

a.  mother/ fe@aie  guardian  ■         category,  and  use  codes  a-d  at  left) 

b.  father /male  guardian  0 

u  d.    parents  oad  tees&ger  jointly 


both  pareats/guardians 

First  Ever        Most 'Recent 

o  .  o 

,    lo    R&lativg/f?i®ad  -  . 

2o  Voiles 

3.  School  staff 

4.  Minister/Rabbi/Priest    '   _  L 

5.  Runanay  house   ,  _  

6.  Social  Service  Agency 

7.  -  Other  _   '  „ 
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?   .(fill  in 


Why  did  you  and/or  your  spouse  seek  help  from   

blank  with  the  categories  checked  in  /c.  AsET question  for  each  category) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent  ' 

1.  Relative/friend   


2.  Police 

3.  School  staff 

k.  -Minister/Rabbi/Pries  t_ 
5«    Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Serv.  Agency 

7.  "  Other 


helpful  was  _th®  contact  with   _ 

a.    very  helpful  d.    not  helpful 


b.  somewhat  helpful 

c.  not  especially  helpful 


e.     not  helpful 
.   at  all 


_?  (fill  in  blank  with  cate- 
gories checked  in  2\j.  Ask 
ite©  for  each  category 
and  use  codes  a-e  at  left) 


First  Ever 

— 7  


Most  Recent 


1.  Relative/friend 

2.  Police 

9 

3.  School  staff 

4.  Minister /Rabbi/Priest 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service  Agency 

7.  0$ber       ?  _ 


Were  there  other  services  that  you  would  like  to  have  been  available 

■  —    —  s  

Ot  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 


First  Rver 


Most  /Recent 


552 


G-   JMj^  Y@^V  child  uas  goac,  do  you  know  if  he/she  had  any  contact  nith  a 
aocial  oarvicQ  agGacy0  runaway  house p  or  o£hsr  runaway  servieos? 

First  Ever     >Moat  Recent 


(if.  yaa) 

First  Ever      Moot  Recent 
1  Name  of  Agency   _ 


Type  of  Service 


it       y©u  boliovo  ma        of  face  of  this  oeryiee  on  youi?  efeild? 

 ■  ,  .  

First  Ever      Moat  ReceotE 

Harmful     

p 

Little  Effect  *  m    

Hslpful 


No^  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  nhat  happened  after  your  child  returned.  ' 

3.    A.   J^fft(5X_youy  chXXd  yeSuyAflri  hom\,  did  you  talk,  to  anyone  or  saak  help 

from  ^cxyofta/f  First  Ever      Most  Recent 

"  Ye©   

No  

(if  n©0  go  to  3F) 
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J 


you  6@<Bk  help?     (read  response  categories — check  all 
responses  indicated  by  respondent) 


First  Ever 


Most  Recent 


Relative/ friend 

Police  X 

School  staff 

Minister /Rabbi/Priest 

Runaway  house 
\ 

Social  Service  Agency 

(specify) 
Other  (specify) 

-0 


7» 


C.    Uho  sought  the  help  from 


a.     sioth£r/f emale  guardian 
bo     father/icale  guardian 
c.    both  parents /guardians 


J  (fill  in  the  blank  with  the  categories 
checked  in  3B-  Ask  question  for  each 
category  p  and  Aise  codes  a-d  at  lait) 


d.     parents  and  teenager  jointly 

First  Ever      Most  Recent 


1.  Relative/friend 

2.  Police 

3.  "  School  staff  - 

4.  Min^ster/Rabbi/Priest 

5 .  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service  Agency 

7.  Other 
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_?  (fill  in 


did  you  and/or  your  spouse  seek  help  fro^   

blank  nith.  the  categories  checked  in  3B.    Ask  question  for  j*ach  category) 

First  Ever  ,  M^st  Recent 

1.    . Relative/friend    _   • 

*2.  Pol^c© 

3.    School  &\ 


4.  Minis  teW.Rabbi/Pries  t_ 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service  Agency  _ 

7 .  Other 


Hoh  helpful  Has  the  contact  with   

a.    very,  helpful  d.     not  helpful 


bo     ©o^snhat  helpful 
e.    not  especially  helpful 


e.     not  helpful 
at  all 


_?  (fill  in  blank  with  .cate- 
gories checked  in  3B.  A^k.  , 
item  for  each  category  and 
use  codes  a°e  at  left) 


First  Ever    Most  Recent 


9 


1.  Relative/friend 
1 

2.  Police 

3.  School  staff  v 

4.  Minister /Rabbi/Priest 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service  Agency 

7.  Other 


Were  there  other  services  that  you  would  like  to  have  been  available 
at  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 

r 

ffiirst  Ever  *  Most  Recent 


50-1 
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Complete  after  the  Interview 


Did  the  respondent  seem  o.pen  and  honest  in  his  responses? 
Yes  No  ' 


(i.e.  did  he  pay  attention  and  take  it  seriously)? 
(if  no)     Explain   ^ 


Did  he  object  to  answering  any  of  the  questions?     Yes  •  -No 

(if  yes)     Which  items?   


Did  he  have  trouble  understanding  any  of  the  questions? 
Yes    No   

(if  yes)     WhictT  items?   


Was  the  respondent  cooperative?        Yes    No 

(if  no)  Explain   


VJere  there  any  interruptions,   i.e.,  was  the  interview  interrupted4 

hy  parents,   friends,  etc?  Yes  _  No   

(if  yes)     Who?  __  

What  effect  do  you  feel  it  had  on  the  interview? 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  SHEET 
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Demographic  Data  Sheet,,  Continued 

I 

P»  st  Wscoiica        CM  id  Co.  Lc^oilca 


oldooC 


CC3 
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U  D 
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\ 

RUNAWAY  EPISODE  CHART 


2, 


-  7 


Child 

;  no." 


0  .of 
Epi- 
oodeo 


First 
Ever 


KOOt 

Re- 


Eploode 
Over 


Duration 


hrs ._ 
dayc_ 
cos . 


hra._ 
| days_ 


nlflht 


Yeo 
No 


cent  wks._ 
moo . 


First 
Ever 


Ye© 
No 


hro._ 
days_ 
mo  s . 


Most  hrs. 


Re- 
cent 


First 
Ever 


Most 


Re- 
cent 


days_ 

i-jIlq 

mos. 


hrs ._ 
dayo_ 
mos . 


hrs ._ 
dayc_ 

1  EOS, 


Yeo 
No 


Month 


Parent  Reoponoo 
Firot 


Reac- 
tion 


a  b 

c  d 

e 

other 


Re- 


port? rant 


Yes 
No 


War- 


Yes 
No 


Run- 
away? 


Asoiaot 
law? 


Yes 
No 


a  b 

c  d 

e 

other 


Yes 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Yoo 
No 


Yeo 
Wo  * 


Yeo 
No 


a  b 

c  d 

e 

other 


Yeo 

Ygo 

Wo 

No 

•  Yeo 
No 


a  b 

c  d 

e 

other 


Yeo 
No 


Ygo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


a  b 

c  d 

e 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
4  No 


Ygo 
No 


other 


a  b 

c  d 

e 

other 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Self  or 
Other 


Yeo 
No 


Ygo 
No 


V 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Yeo 
No 


Ygo 
No 


Child 

How  lo- 
cated 


1  c2 

3  4 
5 

other 


Located 


when 


dayo_ 

EDO  . 


1  2 

3  4 
5 

other 


hro._ 
days_ 
mos » 


1  2 

3  4 
5 


hro._ 
|  day£_ 

EOS  . 


other 


1  2 

3  4 
5 

other 


hrs ._ 
dayo_ 

EOO. 


1  2 

3  A 
5 

other 


hro ._ 
dayo_ 

COS* 


1  2 

3  A 
5 

other 


hrs ._ 
dayo_ 
mos. 


diotancG 
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Runaway  Episode  Chart,  Continued 


9  10  11 


f 


Dootlnatlon 

tv^lxce/Cou^  l 

Return 

(opacity 

Con- 

Pick 

i 

other) 

Know? 

^Uhere 

tact 

UP 

Ar  f  c  Gl? 

Court 

Petition 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

runaway 

No 

No  * 

No 

No 

No 

D  IC 

D  EC 

No 

D  tC 

D  EC 

D  IC 

other 

Ygo 

Yeo 

Yoo 

Yao 

Yeo 

Yeo  0 

runaway 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

D  IC 

D  IC 

Mo 

D  EC 

D  K 

D  K 

■ 

other 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo- 

Von 
I  GO 

Yes 

Yeo 

runaway 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

D  IC 

D  IC 

No 

D  IC 

D 

D  K 

other 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yes 

Yeo 

runaway 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

D  IC  * 

D  K 

No 

D  IC 

D  K 

D  tC 

other 

0 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

runaway 

No 

No 

No 

No' 

No 

D  IC 

D  K 

No 

D  K. 

D  K 

D  IC 

other 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yeo 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

runaway „ 

No 

No 

Do 

No 

No 

D  K 

D  K 

No 

» 

D  K 

D  IC 

D  IC  * 

other 

f 


/ 
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APPENDIX  L 


Youth  Questionnaire 


CONFIDENTIAL 


561 


DHEW  YOUTH  SURVEY 


Interview 
Number 


(same  as  parent 


Instructions  for  Designation  of 


Child  to  be  Interviewed 


1.     Interviei*  the  child  who  was  designated  as  the  referrent  far  the  in-depth 
adult   interview.  ,  ' 


2.  Interview  all  other  children  who  received  an    X^pj&ovte  their  number. 

3.  Interview  any  type  of  "P"  who  has  returned  home.  ; 

A.     Therefore  you  could  be  required  to  interview  several  children  in  some 
cases.  * 

/ 

Parental  Permission 

Ijnt__orde_r__to  x^omple te  the  study  T  would  like  to  interview  your  

7~  ~     '  (fill  in) 

year  old  son (s) /daughter (s) .     The  same  guarantees  of  confidentiality  would  be 

extended  to  him/her .     I_  would  be  glad  to  show  you  the  interview  nowjLf  that  would 
help  you  decide .     Of  course,   I  would  also  as^j/our  son/daughter  for  his/her  per- 
missipn.     (Show  interview)       If  it  is  OK  with^you^  I  would  like  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  your    year  old  to  see  if  I  may  interview  him/her  and, 

(fill  in)  ^ 

Lew.     VJhen  would  be  a  good  time  for  me  to 


(fill  in)  \ 
if  he/she  agrees,   conduct   the  intCTvie 


come  by  when  both  you  and  your  child  would  be  home?     (Parent  musj:  be  home.) 


Parental  Permissions 


Yes 


No 


i  njt jne  n  t 
Month 


o  Day 


Time 


1. 


2  . 


3. 
A. 


568 


Administered 
Yes  _  No 
Yes  No 

Yes   x_  No 

Yes  No 
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Re interview 
Number 


DHEW  YOUTH  SURVEY 


OMB  Clearance 
Number  85-R-0234 


Int'ervievj 
Number 


(same  as  parent) 


I  certify  that  this  interview  has 
been  conducted  according  to  all  pre- 
scribed procedures  and  is  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge;  entirely  accurate. 


Respondents  Age 
Respondent's  Sex 
Interviewer  Name 


Interviewer  Number 


(Interviewer's  name) 


\ 


\ 


Introduction\  ^ 
Let  me  explain  wh at  this  is  al  1  about.     My  name  is 


The frjn terview  contains  a  variety  of  questions  aboilt  a  number  of  different  things 
in  a  young  person 1  s  li<£e_.     We  ask  you  to  be  as  thoughtful  and  as  honest  as  you 
can  in  answeri ng  the  questions,  even  the  ones  you  may  consider  highly  personal . 
Only  by  j^our  being  frank  and  open  will  your  answers  contribute  to  valid, 
fic ien t if ic  knowledge  about  American  families  and  American  youth. 

None  of  the  questions  has  right  or  wrong  or  jgood  or  bad  answers;   this  is  not 
a  test.     The  answer  to  give  is  the  one  that  shows  best  how  you  feel  and  what  v_ou  think. 

Your  a n s wers  are  completely  confidential .     No  one  outside  our  research  group 
will  ever  be  permitted  t o  see  them .     We  emphasize  this  comm i tment  to  saf eguard^ng 
v ° ur  Pe r s onal  p ri v a ey_s o  you  will  feel  free  to  answer  the  questions  tr uthf ully . 
^ °_ur  Pa r e n ts  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  your  answers . 

WouJ.d  you  be  willing  to  participate?  Yes   Ejo 

(Ask  adult   to  leave  if  he/she  has  not  already  done  so.     Explain  that  his/ 
her  presence  might  greatly  influence  the  responses.     We  would  like  to  know  just 
what  the  child  thinks.     The, interview  is  invalid  if  the  parent  is  present.) 
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Let*s  begin.     First  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  things  about  school. 

Are  you  now *at tending  school?  Yes   No   

(if  yes,  skip  to  number  1)  * 

(it  no)     Why  not?  Graduated  Dropped  out  Expelled  

How  long  ago?      .    Years  Months    Weeks  

(if  respondent  is  not  enrolled  in  school,  ask  him  to  answer  these  questions 
about  school  for  the  time  when  he  was  in  school.) 

1.  What  is ^the  average  grade  that  you  made  in  English  courses  during  the  last 
two  years?     (If  the  school  does  not  use  Tetter  grades,  ask  them  to  estimate 
as  closely  as  possible.) 

A.  Failed  D.     B  (either  B-,  B5  or  B+) 

B.  D  (either  D-,  D,  or  EK-)  E.     A  (either  A-,  A,  or  A+) 

o 

C.  C  (either  C- ,  C,  or  C+)  F.     Haven't  taken  any  English  courses 

Don 1 1  know 

2.  What  is  your  grade  average  for  all  school  subjects  for  the  last  two  years? 

A      Failed  B  (either  B- ,  B,  or  B+) 

V 

B.  D  (either  D-,  D,  or  D+)  E.     A  (either  A- ,  A,  or  A+) 

C.  C   (either  O,  C,  or  C+)  F.     Don't  know 

3.  What  ability  group  or  track  are  you  in  in  English  class? 

A.  The  highest  group  or  track  D.     The  school  does  not  have 

ability  groups  or  tracks         .  * 

B.  -  The  middle  group 

E.     Don' t  know 

C.  The  lower  group 

o 

A.     Have  you  ever  repeated  any  courses  or  grades? 

\.     Never  D-     Three  or  more  times 

It.     Once  V       E-     Don't  know 

C.  Twi^ce 


ERLC 
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7. 


On  the  average  how  much  time  do  you  spend  each  week  in  school  activities 
other  than'  classwork?  s> 
A.     None  D-     4  to  6  hours 


B.  1/2  to  1  hour 

C.  2  to  3  hours  * 

6.     What  are  these  activities?     (list  all)_ 


E.     7  or  more  hours 


F.     Don  1 t  know 


Suppose  this  circle  represents  the  activities  which  go  on  at  your  school 
How  f#r  out  from  the  center  of  things  do  you  think  you  are? 

A.  1 

B.  2 

C.  3  Iff  //S^\N\\\   \     '  ^  I 

D.  A 

r 

E.  fJ 

F.  Don't  know 


8.     Where  would  you  like  to  be? 


(Disj  .) 


A.  1 

B.  2 


n. 

E, 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  1 


F.     Don't  know 

Think  about  your  relationship  with  most  of  your  teachers  at  school.  If  1  were  to 
ask  your  teachers  about  you,  how  do  you  think  they  would  describe  you  on  each 
of  these  pairs  of  words?    The  first  words  are  troublesome  or  cooperative. 
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For  example 9  if  you  think  they  se©  you  as  very 
troublesome,  you  would  say  I.     If  you  think  they  see  you  as  very  cooperative 
vou  would  say  7.     If  they  see  you  as  somewhat  cooperative  or  cooperative  most 
of  the  time  but  not  all  the  time,  you  might  say  5  or  6. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  2 


10.  Troublesome 

11.  Good 


12.  Deviant 

(breaks  rules) 

13.  Disobedient  1 


14.  Rude  1 

15.  Law  Abiding  1 

(obeys  laws) 


2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 

5* 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 
6 
6 


6 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Cooperative 
Bad 

Conforming 

(obeys  rules) 
Obedient 

Polite 

Delinquent 
(breaks  laws) 


16.     Let's  think  for  a  minute  about  school  plans.     How  far  would  you  like 
to  go  in  school? 

A.  Quit  as  soon  as  I  am  legally  old  enough    (16  years  old) 

B.  Not  go  further  than  high  school  graduation 

C.  Go  to  business  or  trade  school 

D.  Co  to  a  university  or  college  for  a  year  or  two 

E.  Graduate  from  a  college  or  university 

F.  Don't  know 


17.     You  may  have  some  doubts  about  just  how  far  in  school  you  will  actually 


_  18- 
(Dis i . ) 


go.  You  have  just  told  me  how  far  you  want  to  go.  Now,  how  far  do  you 
think  vou  actually  will  go? 

A.  Quit  as  soon  as  I  am  legally  old  enough   (16  years  old) 

B.  Not  go  further  than  high  school  graduation 

C.  Go  to  business  or  trade  school 

D.  Go  to  a  university  or  college  for  a  year> or  two 

E.  Graduate  from  a  college  or  university 
K.  Don't  know 


9 
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What  kind  of  job  wduld  you  like  to  have  as  an  adult? 

 :  m  


Don't  know   b 

What  do  you  think  are  your  chances  of  ever  getting  t>4t  kind  of  job? 

A.  Don't   know  C.  Fair 

B.  Poor  D.  Good 

(Again  specify  nwhen  you  were  in  school"  for  those  not  presently  enrolled.) 
If  something  happened  and  you  had  to  stop  school  now,  how  would  you  feel? 

A.  Very  happy,    I  would  like  to  quit    %  ^  ^ 

B.  I  wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

C.  I  would  be  disappointed 

I).     I  would  try  hard  to  continue  * 
E.     I  would  do  almost   anything  to  stay  in  school 
V .     Don  1 1  ifcnow 

During  the  last*  school  year,  did  you  ever  stay  away  from  school  just 
because  vou  didn't  want  to  go?      For  how  many  days  all  together? 

No  D.     Yes,  for  7  to  15  days  ^ 

B.  Yes  j,   1  or  2  days  £•     Yes,   for  16  or  more  days 

C.  Yes,   for    \  to  6  days  F.     Don't  know 

How  good  a  student  do  you  want  to  be  in  school? 

A.  One  of  the  best "  student s  in  my  class 

ft*.  Above  the  middle  of  my  class 

C.  In  the  middle:  of  my  class 

D.  Just  good  enougjh  to  get  by 

E.  I  don't  care 

F.  Don1 t  know 
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25.     How  important  is  J.t  to  you  personally  to  get  good  grades? 

,A.     Very  important  D.     Aot  very  important 

B.     Somewhat  important  E 


£.     Neither  important 
nor  unimportant 


26.     Do  you  care  what  teachers  think  of  you? 

A.  I  care  very  much  D. 

B.  I  care  somewhat  E. 

a 

C.  I  neither  care  nor  don't  care  F. 


Completely  unimportant 
Don 5 1  know 


27. 


In  general  do  you  like  or  dislike  school?" 

A.  I  like  it  very  much  D. 

B.  I  like  it  somewhat  E. 


C.     I  neither  like  it  nor 
dislike  it 


F. 


I  don't  care  very  much 
I  don1 t  care  at  all 
Don't  care 

I  don't  like  it  ^very  much 
I  don't  like  it  at  all 
Don 5 1  know 


28.  On  the  average,  how  much  time  dp  you  spend  doing  hoEtswork  outside 
of  school?  * 

A.  None,  or  almost  none  D.     About  two  hours  a  day 

B. \    About  half  an  hour  a  day                      E.     More  ~than  two  hours  a  day 

C.  About  one  hour  a  day  F.     Don't  know 

29.  During  the  last  school  year  have  you  ever  cut  classes  just  because 
you  wanted  to? 

A.  j^o  D.     Yes,  7  to  15  times  . 

B.  Yes,  1  or  2  times  E.     Yes,  16  times  or  more 

\ 

C.  Yes,   3  to  6  times  J  F.     Don't  ksiow 
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Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  friends. 
30.     How  many  close  friends  do  you  have?  & 

A.  None  D.     6  to  10 

B.  1  or  2  E.     11  to  15 

C.  3  to  5  "  F.     16  or  more 

(J.     Don1  t  Jcnow 


JL.     Not  counting  time   in  school,  how  much  time  do  you  spend  each  da^  with 
vour  friends  on  the  average? 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  3 


A.  /fl mo st  no  time  D.     About  t^o  hiours  a  day 

B.  About  half{  an  hour  a  day  E.     Three  or  more  hours  a  day 

C.  About  one  hour  a  day  F.     Don't  know 

32.  On  the  average  how  much  time  do  you  spend  each  day  doing  things  with 
your  father  and  mother? 

A.  Almost  no  Lime  D.     About  two  hours  a  day 

B.  About  half  an  hour  a  day  •  E.     Three  or  more  hours  a  day 

C.  About  one  hour  a  day  F.    ^ton't  know 

33.  On'  the  average  how  much  time*  each  day  do  you  spend  all  by  yourself? 
A.     Almost  no  time  j                D.     About  two  hours  a  day 


B.  About  half  an  hour  a  day  E.     Three  or  more  hours  a  day 

C.  About,  one  hour  a  day  F.     Don't  know 

34.     How  much  would  you  like  to  be  the^kp.nd  of  person  your  best  friends  are? 

A.  In  every  way  /  D.     In  just  a  few  ways  ~ 

B.  In  most  ways  E-     Not  at  all 

C.  In  some  ways  F.     Don't  know 
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35.     If  you  found  that  your  friends  were  leading  you  into  trouble  would 
you  still  run  around  with  them? 


A.  Yes,   I'm  sure  I  would 

B.  Yes,   I  probably  would 

C.  Maybe  I  would  and  maybe 

I  wouldn't 


D.  No0  probably%I  wouldn't 

E.  No,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 

F.  Don't  know 


°The  next  questions  are  about  the  kids  you  hang  around  with.     I  will  read  a 

statement  then  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  always  t*OT  for  your  gfroup ,  true  most 

("Group"  tEfians  the  kids  you 
of  the  time     some  of  the  time,  seldom  or  never  true.      hang  around  with.) 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

Don't  Host  of    Some  of 

Know  Always  the  Time  the  Tims  Seldom  Never 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  4 


36.  The  kids  in  my  group  would  think 
less  of  me  if  I  were  to  get  in 
trouble  with  the  law. 

37.  Getting  into  trouble  in  my^roup 
is  a  way  of  gaining  respect. 

38.  The  members  of  my  group  feel  that 

^    laws  are  good  and  should  be  obeyed. 

o 

39.  The  kids  in  my  group  get  into 
trouble  at  home,   in  school,  and 
in  the  community. 


40.     Kids  that  get  into  trouble  a  lot 

feel  very  uncomfortable  in  my  group_^ 


41.  When  I  choose  a  group  of  friends, 
I  choose  kids  that  are  not  afraid 
to  has/e  a  little  fun  even  if  it 
means  breaking  the  law. 

42.  Kids  who  get  into  trouble  with  the 
law  are  "put  down"  in  my  group. 

43.  If  you  haven't  gotten  into  some 
kind  of   trouble  the  kids  in  my 
gruup  think  you  are  chicken  or 
something. 
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Recent  studies  suggest  that  everyone  breaks  some  rules  and  regulations  during 


8 


his  or  her  lifetime.    Some    break  them  regularly,  other s  -infrequently .  ,  Some  are 

more  serious  and  others  are  less  serious.     There  are  a  ^number  of  rules  and  la^p 

/' 

\fhich  typically  apply  to  youth.     1  will  read  each  of  these  things,  then  you  tell  Me 


 _      .  ...  ....  ...v . 

the  answer  .you  think  best  describes  the  activities  of  your  friends  (the  jcids  you  hang  around 

with)  in  the  last  two  months  ,   'Remember,  T  just  want  to  know  about  the  last  two  raonfhs. 

\*  *  A.  B. .  C.     '  D. 

Don?  f  Very      Several    Once  or 
RESPONSE  CATEGORY   5  Know    Often      Times        Twice  Never 


44.  Given  a  teacher  a.  fake  excuse  for 
be  ing  .absent  * 

45.  Taken  little  things   (worth  $5  or  less) 
,  that  didn't  belong  to  them. 

46.  Broken  into  a  place  that  \s  locked 
<,     just  to  look  around. 

47.  Taken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the 
owner's  permission. 

48.  T&ken  something  'from"\a  kid's  locker 
without  asking  him. 

.49.  4  Damaged  public  or  private  property 
iust  for  fun. 

50.  Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults  just 

QA  for  the  heck  of   it.  ^ 

51.  Participated  in  gang  fights. 

52.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
tfhat  didn't  belong  to  them.  y 

53.  Run  away  ftom  hon|e. 

54.  Used  "force   (strong  ^rm  methods)  to 
get  money  from  another  person. 

55.  Used  marijuana. 
,36.     Sold  marijuana. 

57.  "  Skipped  school  without  a  legiti- 

mate excuse. 

58.  Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic*  fumes*. 
59/    Used  hard  drugs.  t  * 
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A.      "     B.  ,  .        C.        *  D. 
Don9 1    Very      Several    Once  or  . 
Know    Often      Times        Twi^e  Never 


60.  Sold  hard  drugs,      .    _          ^   _   w  

61.  Bought  or  drunk  beer,  wine,  or   Liquor.      ^   , 

62.  Are  there  any  other  things  that  friends  of  yours  have  done  in  the  last' two. 

months  that  they  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  i?  thpy  were  caugh"£A- 

things  like  hitchhiking  or  panhandling?     (Specify  each  activity*   .For  each 

activity  ask  whether  it  occurred  either  Very  Ofteto,  Several  Tifaes,  Once  or 

*    A.  Bi  C. 

Twice.)  '  Very         Sevferhl        Once  or 

Often         Time J  Twice 


v 


Now  I  would'  like  to  ask  you  some  things  about  how  your  parents  act  toward  you. 


For  each  activity  please  tell  me  how  often  they  do  it. 

M 


63. 

64. 

66. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  6 


Say  nice  things  about  me  to  other 
people. 

,     \  j 

Are  very  affectionate  with  me. 

Teaeh-  me  things  whi£h  I  want   to  learn. 

Help  me  with  hobbies  or  handiwork. 


^  Go-  on  pleasant  walks  and^outings  , 

with  me. 


B.        C.      Only  Once 
Almost  About  About  or  TwiG£ 
Don't    Every    Onde     Ouce  a       a  E. 
Know      Day      a  Week  Month/  Year  Never 


eric 
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D. 

A.        B.         C.       Only  Once 
Almost  About  About     or  Twice 
Don't    Every   Once    Once  a*      a  E. 
'  Ktiom      Day    a  Week  Month      Year  Never 


68.  Enjoy  talking  with  me. 

69.  Expect  me  to  tjelp  around  the  house. 

70.  Want  rae  to  run  errands. 

71.  Punish  me  by  sending  me  out  of  the 
room. 

«. 

72.  Hold  it  before  me  that  other  children 

(kids)   behave  better  than  I  do. 


73.  Nag  me/. 

74.  x     Scold  me  and  yell  at  me. 


75.  Threaten  to  spank  me. 

76.  Spank  me.  ^ 

77.  Slap  me.  , 


78. 


Worry  that  I  canjl  take  care  of 
myself.  4 


Here  are  some  more  things  about  you  and  your  parents. *    Please  tell  me  whether 


the  statements  are  true  In. Every  Case,   In  Most  Casefe, 4  Sometimes ,  Seldom  or  Never. 

d  A.  B. 

 :  ;  1  Don1  tin  Every  In  Most        C.  D.  E. 

RESPONSE  CATECORY  7  Know      Case        Cases     Sometimes  SeLdom  Never 


79-7     I  can  talk  wirfo  theim  about 
'  everything. 

80.      Comfort  me  and  help  me  when  I 
have  troubles.- 


81.      Are  there  for  me  when  I  .need 
them. 


82.  Praise  me  when  I  have  done 
something  good. 

83.  Help  me  with  schoolwork  when 
_I  don't  understand  something.  , 

84 .  Are  happy  when  with  me. 

85.  Expect  mc^  to  keep  my  own  things 
In  order    (neat) .  ^ 


0 
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'  87, 


88. 


89. 


90. 


573  A.  B.  ' 

Don't  In  Every  In  Most        C.  D.  E. 

Know      C&se        Cases    Sometimes  Seldom  Never 


As  punishment  they  forbid  me 

to  play  with  other  children. 
(kids)7 

As  punishment  thvy^  send  me  to 
bed  early. 

sh  me  by  making  me  do  extra 
work . 


When  I  am  bad  tfvey  forbid  rae  from 
doing  things  I'  especially  enjoy 
doing. 

Punish  me  by  taking  ray  favorite 
things  away.  9 


1 


v 


91.      Come  with  me  when  I  go  some- 
place for  the   first  time  to  make 
sure  that  everything  goes  well. 


92.  Won't   let  me  roam  around  be- 
cause something  might  happen  to 
me . 

93.  Insist  that  I  get  permission 
before  I  go  to  a  movie,  a  ,c car- 
nival or  some  other  enter- 4 
tainment. 


94. 


95. 


Want  to  know  exactly  how  1  (spdnd 
my  money  when  I  want  to  buy^some 
little  things  for  myself. 


Telk  me  exactly  when  1  should 
come  nome . 


96.      Insist   \  make  a  special  effort 
in  everything  1  do. 


97.      Demand  that  I  do  better  ^han 
other  children . 


98.      Insist  that  I  get  particularly 
good  marks  in  school.  , 


99.      Appear  disappointed  and  sad 
when  I  misbehave. 


100.     Make  me  feel  ashamed  or  guilty 
when  T  mi s behave . 


101.     Tell  jie  "I  don't  .want   to  have 
any  'more  to  do  with  you," 
when   1  misbehave. 


ERIC 
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D^n't  In  Every  In  Most    '   C.  D. 
Know      Cfase        Cases    Sometimes  Seldom  Never' 

© 

102.  x     Are  just  when  punishing  rae.      .   

103.  Whe^j,  1  must  do  something   _      

they  explain  why. 

fio4  It  difficult  to  ^wish  ma*    ___   ^      - 

f  ■        1  ■ 

105.  *l  can  talk  them  into  mast       •    ,■   u  \ 

4*  anything. 

106.  Let  me  off  easy  when  I  mis-     

behave . 

4  I 

S  t  , 

If, your  pareqts  could  change  the  following  things  about  you,  which  of  them  do 
you  think  they  would  like  to  have  .you  do  more  often  or  'less  often  —  and, which  do 

you  think  they  would  like  you  to  do  as  you  do  now?  ,  I  will  read  each  activity 

i 

one  at  a  time  and  you  tej.1  me  what  your  parents  think  about  it.  *  t. 

The  first  one  is:     Go  to  church  or  Sunday  school.     Do  your  parents  think 

you  should  do  this  Much  Less,  A  Little  Less,  As  You.  Do  Now,  A  Little  More,  or 

A.         B.       Q.        D.  E. 
Much  More  than  you  do  now?  A      As  I  ,  A 

Dorft  "Much  Little  do*  Lit.tie  Much 


.RESPONSE  CATEGORY.  8 


Know  Less    Less    Noh    More  More 


v 
X 


107.  Go  to  church  or  Sunday  school. 

108.  Stay  out  late  at  night. 

109.,   Go  along  with  fads;   for  ex^mpLe, 
rock  and  roll,  hot  rods,  etc.    1  o 

»   110.     Stand  up  for  myself.  ^ 

111.  Stick  up  for  other  people's  rights.  *  

112.  Worry  about  what  goes  on  in  the  ._  

world. , 

11*.     Take  things  seriously.   a  

114.  Take  advice  from' other  people.   '   _    

115.  Listen  to  my  teachers.      I  '   ^   


116.  Try  to  be  successful. 

117.  Try  to  finish  what    I  start. 


ai 
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118  .     Think * about  school  work. 

119  .     Help  around  the  house. 

120  .     Keep  my  own  room  neat. 


A.         B.         C         D.  E. 
A        As  1  A 

Don't  Muc^h  Little  do  Little  "Much 
{Cnoi-J  Less    Less    Now      More  More 


o 


Next  I  read  you  some  statements.     Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 

agree with  each  of   them.     The  first  one  is  "I  ^try  to  keep  bo?s  and  girls  away 
from  my  home  because  it's  not  asNiice  as, theirs."    Do  you  Strongly  Agre\^  Agree 

•  Somewhat,  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree,  Disagree  Somewhat,  or  Strongly  Disagree 

C  • 

with  tWis  statement?  '  "  A.  B.          Neither        D.  E. 

t   Don't  Strongly  k  Agree    Agree  nor  Disagree  Strongly 

'                       o        l                   Know    Aeree      Somewhat  Disagree  Somewhat  Disagree 
RESPONSE  CATECORY  9  I  .  — —  "   

121'.     I  try  to  keep  boys  and 

girls  away  from  my  home  be-  ^ 
cause  it'-s  not  as  nice  as 
theirs. 

How  about : 

122.  I  like  one  of  my  parents 
more  than  the  other.  *  

123.  I  am  sorry  to  live  in 
the  place  I  do.   

124.  I .often  wish  I  had  some 
other,  parents.   

125.  1  dislike  many  s>f  the  . 
^           '^people  near  my  Inorae.   

126.  l" am  unhappy  because  my 

parents  do  not  care  about   

the  things   1  Like. 

127 .  My  fo^ks  do  not  seem  to 


TT 


think  I  am  doing  well.      ^   
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Here  are  some  more  statements.     For  each  thing  please  tell  me  whether  it  Always 
happens,  or* happens- Most  of  the  Time,  About  hajf  of  the  Time,  Seldom  happens, 
or  Never  happens . 


6.:- 


9  \ 


[response  category  in 


Most  About  • 
A.  ,     of    Half  D.       E.  . 

Doirt  'the    of  the 

now  Always  Time  Time    Seldom  Never 


128.  o  M¥  Parents  would  help  me  if  I  were 
to  get   into  serious  trouble. 

12  J.     My  parents  find  fault  with  me  even 
when  I  don't  deserve  it. 

130.  My  parents -really  care  about  me. 

131.  My  parents  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
things  i  do. 

132.  My  parents  >lame  me  for  all  their 
.  *  problems . 

133.  When  something  happens  at  home  I  get 


blamed  for  it  even  when  it's  not  my  fault. 


134.  My  parents  treat  me  better  than  they  do 
v  my  brothers  and  sisters. 


135".     I  get  in  trouble  for  everything  that 
happens  in  our  family. 

136.  I'm  sort  of [special  to  my  parents. 

137.  I'm  treated  worse  than  anyone  else*  in 
my  family. 

138.  My  parents  let  me  get  away  with  more 
things  than  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

/ 

139.  My  parents  treat  my  brothers  or  sisters 
more  fairly  than  they  do  me. 

140.  My  parents  seem  to^ like  me  more  than 
my  brothers  and  sisteVs. 

» 

141.  If  my  parents  treated  me  like  ^hey 
treat  my  brothers  and  sisters  I  would 
be  d  lot  happier. 

142.  My  brothers  and  sisters  would  like  it 
if.  my  parents  treated  them  as  well  as 
they  do  me. 


( 
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RESPONSE  CATEGORY  11 


14  '3  .  *  How  often  do  your  parents  argue  with  each  other? 

*    A.     Once  a  day  D.     Once  or  twi^eT  a  month 


B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days   ^      E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 

a'  > 

14  4/   How  oftfen  do  your  parents  get  really  angry  with  each  other,? 

A.  Once  a  day         &  p.  •  Once  or  twice  a  month  %/& 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days  E.     Once  every  two  or  three  months 

C.  Once  a  week  k  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 

145.     How  often  do  your  ^parents  have  really  serious  fights?  J 

•  ■  > 

A.  Once  a  day  i  D.     Ort£e  or  twice  a  E?onth  ^ 

**  **  ■  /  ', 

B.  Once  every  two  or  three  days'         E.  *  Once  every  two  or  three  months 

4  *  t 

C.  Once  a  week  F.     Once  a  year  or  less 

14^.     When  your  parents  f^ght,  how  often  does  it    get  physical?                 u  ' 

A.     Once  a  day             *  D.     Once  or  tnice  a  month 

,   B.     Once  every  two  or  three  days  *  E.     Onc^v eveiy  two  or  three  months 

C.     Once  a  week                    *  F.     Once  a  year  or  less  , 

■  "  /  J 

I  would  like  you  to  answer  each  of  the  next  questions  either  Yes  'or  No. 

147  .     Do  you  believe  that  most  problems  will  solve  themselves  if  £bu*  just 

Aon'  t  fool  with  them?  Yes  No 


14H.     Are  \ou  often  blamed  for  things  that  just  aren't  your  fault?     Yes   No 

i 

14').     W)  you  feel   that  most  of  the  time  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  hard  because 
things  never  "turn  out  right  anyway?        Yes   No  

150.     Db  vou  feel  tha£  most  of  the  time  parents  listen  to  what  their  children 
have  to  say?  Yes         -  No  
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t-5'l  .     When  you  get  punished  does  ft  usually  seems  it '  s  for  no  good  reason 

at  all?  Yes   No  

152.     Most  of  the  time  do  you  find  it  hard  to. change  a  friend's  (mind) 

opinion?  Yes   No  , 

,    "  *  a 

153...  -  Da  you  f jgjgl  that.  It's  nearly  Impossible  to  ch&n&@  your  parents'  minds 

about  anything?      Yes  No  *  / 

154.  Do  you  feel  that  when  you  do  something  wrong^there '  s*  ve^ry  little  (not 
much)   you  can  do  to  make  it  right?  Yes   No  

t  r 

155 .  Do  ypu  believe  that  most  kids  are  just  born  good  art  sports?    Yes   No 

156.  Do  you  feel,  that  one^of  the  best  ways  to  handle  most  problems  is  just 
not  to  think  about  Lhem?  Yes   .No   ^  „ 

157.  Do  you  feel  that  when  a  kid  your  age  decides  to  hit  you,   there's  little 
(not  much)  you  can  do  yo  stop  him  or  her?  Yes   No*  


no 


158.  Have  you  felt  that  when  people  were  esan  to  you  it  was  usually  ffcr 
reason  at  all?  Yes   \     No          *  ( 

159.  Most  of  the  time,  do' you  feel  that  you  can  change  what  might  \appen 
tomorrow  by  what  you  do  today?*  Yes   No  

160.  Do -you  believe  that  when  bad^t^ings  ,are  going  to  happen  they  just  axe 
going,  to  happen  no  matter  whatT\ou  try  to  do  to  stop  them?    ^Yes   No  

161.  Most  of  the  time  do  you  find  it  useless  to -try  to^et  your  own  way  at 
home?  Yes  *  No  

162.  Do  you  feel  that  when  somebody  your  age  wants  to  be\our  enemy  there's 
little  (not  much)  you  can  do  to  change  matters?        Yes   No   - 

163.  Do  you  usually  feel  that  you  have  little  to  say  about  what  you  get  to 
eat  at  home?  Yes   No  

164.  .no'you  feel   thai  when  someoneSdoesn'  t  ,likTe  you  there's  little  (not  much) 
■  * 

you  can  do  about   it?  Yes  No  

165.  Do  you  usually  feel  that  it's  almost  useless  to  try  in  school  because 

most  other  children  areOjust  plain  smarter  than  you  are?    Yes  No  

16  6.     Are  you  the  kikd  of  person  who  believes  that  planning  ahead  makes  things 


ERjC  turn  out  better?         Yes   No   5  8  T 
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*  if  J 
For  each  of  these  next  statements  please  tell  me  whether  you  Strdngly  Agree,  Agreet 

Disagree,  or  Strongly  Disagree. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  12 


D. 

Dorft  Strongly  Strongly 
Know    Agree      Agree  Disagree  Disagree 


167.  I  feel  that  I'm  a  perspn  of  worth,  at 
leaat  on  an  equal  basis  wi£h  others* 

168.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  number*  bf  good 
qualities. 

'  169.     All  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  feel 

that  I  am  a  failure. 


170.     I  am  able  to  do  thingk  asi  well  as 
most  other  -  people . 

171  .     I  feel  I  do  not  halve  much  to  be  , 
proud  of. 

")  172.     I  take  a,  positive  attitude  toward 
myself.  ) 

173.  On  Che  whole,   I  am  satisfied  with 
myself. 

174.  1  wish  I  could  have  more  respect  . 
for  myself . 

175.  I  certainly  feel  useless  at  times. 

176.  At  times  I  think  I  am  no  good 
at  all. 


ERIC 


177 .     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lie  on 
a  job  application  to  get  the  job  * 
•  you  want . 

178-  If  one  wants  to  get  good  grades  in 
school,  he  will  have  to  cheat  some- 
times. 

179.     It's  OK  to  lie  if  you  are  protecting 
a  friend  in  trouble . 

1B0  .  One  can  make  it  in  school  without 
having  to  cheat  on  exams. 

181.  One  should  always*  tell  the  truth, 
reRardless  of  what  one's  friends 
think  of  'him. 

18 2.  If  one  wants  to  have  nice  things, 
he  has  to  be  willing  to  break  the 
rules  or  laws  to  get  them. f 
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C     Fo*r  these  next  statements  just  tell 'me  whether  you  Agree  or  Disagree/  m' 

~  B. 


'Agree  Disagree 


183.  With  'everything  so  uncertain  these^d^fys,  it 
almost  seems  as  though  anything  could* happen . 

184.  What  is  lackingba(mkss  ing)"' in  the  world  today  is  the 
old  kind  of  friendship  that  lasted  for  a  lifetime. 


185.     With  everything  in  such  a  state  of  disorder 9  it's 

hard  for  a  pejrson  to  know  where  he  stands  from  

one  day  to  the  next . 

  186.     Everything  changes  so  quickly-  these  days  that  f 

I  often  have. trouble  deciding  which  are  the. 
right  rules  to  follow.^ 

^   187.     I  often  feel  that  many  things  our  parents  stood  for 

(believe  in)  are  j  ust  going  to  ruin  before  our  eyes. 


188.  The  trouble  with  tff€  world  today  is  that  most 
people  don*t  believe  in  anything. 

189.  I  often  feel  awkwa^l  and  out  of  place. 

190.  *  People  were  betfer  off  in  the  old  days  when 

everyone  knew   just  how  he  was  expected  to  act. 
J 

191.  1  ,It.  seems  to  me  &hat  other  people  find  it  easier 
f       to  decide  what  is  right"  than  I  do. 


You  have  already  told  me •  about  some  of  the  things  your  friends  do,*'  ^Ifm  goingv 

to  read  you  that  list  of  things  again.     This^time  tell  me  how  often  you  have       \  - 

done  each  of  these  things  in  the  last  two  months.     Remember  your  parents  will 

A.     /       B.  C.  D. 

never  see  your  answers,  Very      Several     Once  or 

~re^e~category  5  1  often     Times      Twice  Never 

19  2.     Given  the  teacher  a~  fake  excuse 
for  being  absent. 

How  of  te|i  have  you  done  this  in  the  last  two  months  ? 

i 

19  i.°  /faken  little  things   (worth  $5  or  less)   

that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

194.     Broken  into  a  place  that  is  locked   

just  to  look  around. 

19^.     Taken  a* car  for  a  drive  without  the  ^  

owner 1 s  permission , 


,  ERIC 
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58?  "       A.    '        B,  '  ,        C.      *  O. 

Very      Several    Once  or 

Offren      Times  .     t^lce  Never 


1%  .     Taken  something  from  a  kid' s  locker 
without  asking 'him. 

197.  Damaged  public  or  private  property 
lust  for  fun; 

198.  Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults 'just 
for  the  heck  of  it. 

199.  Participated  in  gang  fights. 

200.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

201.  Used  for.ce   (strong « arm  methods)  to 
getumoney  from  ahot her  person . 


204.  Skipped  school  without  a  legitimate 
excuse  * 

205.  Sniff e^vgl*^or  inhaled  toxic  -fumes. 

206.  Used  hard  drugs. 
2Q7 .     Sold  hard' drugs. 

208.     Bought  or  drunk  beer,  wine,  or  liquor. 


\ 

V 


202.  Used  m^rijuaria.  ,    '^L 

203.  Sold  marijuana.  *       


-u  


*3 
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209  A  Atfe  there  any^other  things  £hat  you  have  fjone  in  the.  last  tuo  months  that 
you  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if  ^ou  were  caughlkwlike'  hitchhiking 
or  panhandling?  (Specify  each  activity.  For  each  activity  mentioned  a^k 
whether  it  occurred  Very  Often*  Several  Times,  or"0nce  or  Twice.) 


Very 
Often 


Several   '        Omtce  or 
Times  Twice 


-< — ^ 


9r 


210.  i  Has  either  of  your  parents  ever  beaten  you  reaxxy  naica<  > 

Yes   No    "  '  V     .  > 

211.  Have  you  ever -been, beaten  by  either  of  your  parents  so  'badly ■ that  it 


m^de  you  sick? 


Yes 


No  Q> 


212,     Have  you  ever  rece 


your  parents?  Yes 


ived  marks  or  bruises  from  beating  given  by  either  of 


No 
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Youth  Episoc 


A, 


C. 


During  the  last  year,  have  you  been -gone  frog/ home  without:  your  parents0 


No 


permission  or  consent?  Yes  

(if  no)     It  is>correct  then  that  during;  the  last  year  you  have  not> 

been^gone  from  home  without  your  parents'  permission I  Yes_ —  No  

What  about  vour  brothers  or  sisters?    Have  any  of  them  been  gone  from 
hotaa  without  vour  parents'  permission  or  consent  in  the  laa,t  year? 

i 

Yes  '  '  -  No'   

  *    '  1 

(if  ves)    How.ma'ny  brothers/sisters  have  been  gone 'how  aacy  tiaes? 

K      y   :   Duration  pf 

*  Age>     ■        Sex  if  of  tisaas    Longest  tiae 


( 


1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 


nurtna  the  last  year,  did  vou  nave  out  of  your  hoee,  even  to*  »  '■'-■-f 


\ 


time? 


Yes 


No 


(if  yes)     Where  did  you  go? 


a.  School' 

b .  Camp 
Institutions 
Relative 
Friend 

f.  Other  parent 

g.  Other  ('specify). 


c. 
d, 
e . 


How  about  your  brothers  or  sisters-?  Did  any  of  then  move  que  of 
house  during  the  last  year?  Yes__        ■        Ko  : 
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1.  (con't>>- ' 

(if  yes)  Which  ones? 


584 


Where  did  they  go?     (use  categories  from  1  D) 


sex 


Location  outs.lde  home 


1.    .   ,  

2.    _1  : 

3.      :    '  ,  

4.  '      

(if  answer  to  1A  is  yes  6r  IB  is  no,  go  to  item  2) 

(if  answer  to  Id  is  yes  and  child  was  not  under  adult  supervision  whiLe 
away  from  home,  ask   starred  items:  3,  4v,^6,  8,  9,^11-16,  18,  19,  22, 

24-27  and  indicat e  "answers  under  "most  recent"  headings.) 

  ^ 

(if  answer  to  1A  is  no  and  IB  is  ye$%  terminate  interfricsfci)  ^ 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  occasions  when  you 
were  gone  from  home.  ^ 

2.     How  many  times  in  the  last  year  have  you  been  gone  without  your  parents' 
permission?    .  ^  0 


\±t  liore  than  two)     Let's  take  the  first   time  in  the  last  year  and  the  last 

or  gjost  recent  time  in  the  last  year. 

(Starting  with,  the  most  recent,  dfeal  with  each  episode  separately  starting 


from  question  3  and  ending  with  [question  26) 
REPEAT         3.     How  lonE  were  you  Rone  from  |iome? 

Hours 

o>  Days 

Weeks 
Months 


Most 
Recent 


First 


ERIC 


*  4.     Which  month  did  -you  leave  home? 


Most  Recent 


1.  Jan  2.  Feb  3.  Mar  4.  Apr  5.  May  6.  Jun 
8^.  Aug       9.  Sep    *   10.  Oct       11.  Nov       12.  Dec 


First 
7.  Jul 
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5.     A.     (if  ^±ld  absent^from  home  less  than  "2'A  hours) 


Most 


First 


0 


Yes 
No. 


B.     (if  gone  overnight  or  longer)     Where  did  you  sleep  most  of  the  time 


while  yotar'were  gone;  from  home? ^ 

1.  with  ftiends 

2.  with  relatives 

3.  with  strangers 

4.  at  a  runaway  house 

5 .  outdoors 

p.'  public  facility 

7.  other  (specify) 


Most 
Recent 


C.     Did  you  leave  with  other  'people  or  by  yourself? 


Most 
Recent 


Self 

Relatives 


(if  with  others) 


How  ^ 

r? 


many : 


Brothers  or 

Sisters 
Friends 

Other 


M    F  B07 
M    F  B 
$1'  F  B 
M    F*  B 

4? 


6.     Did  your  parents  report  you  missing? 


Most 
Recent 


Yes 
No 


Firs* 


First 


(check 

all 
responses 
indicated 
by 

respondent) 


f 

M    F  B 

M    F  B 

M    F  B 

M    F  B 


First 
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(con't)     (If  yes)    .To  whom  did  they  report  you?  Most 

.  Recent 


1 .  Friend 

2.  Police 


3.  Ottter 
(specify) 


First 


Were  you  running  away? 


(if  no)  VJhat  were  you  doing? 
Most?  Recent 


* 


S 


Yes 
No 


Host 
Recent 


First 


0 


First 


(if  no)    Were  you  thihkina  about  <TOaqina  away?  Most 
l  ~  ' V  Recent 


First 


es 


No 


At  the,  time  you  left,  how  long  were  you  thinking  of  staying  away? 


Most 
Recent 


.-Fisst 


Hours 
Days 
Weeks 
Months 
Korvvi»r 

DidfrVt  think  about  it 
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*  9 .     Did  ^you  plan  how  .you  were  going  t )  make  it  on  your  ow&^or  was  it  sort  of 

all  of  a  sudden  that  you^decided  'to  leave?  Most 

Recent      )  First 

Planned   

Sudden   * 


■  ,  ,  ■ .  .. 

10.     A.    fUhat'  did  you  take  you?     (money  (specify  aeioi&it),  clothes,  credit 

cards,  etc.)  -  — 

Most  'Recent  Fiyst 


B.     (if  youph  left  with  others)     Did  the  people  you  left  with  take  things 

with  ;t,hem  that  helped  yoy?     (money ,  credit  cardfe,  automobile ,  etc.) 

Most  A 
Recent        *  First 


\ 


Ye^s 


No 

4 


(if  yes)     What  things?  Explain. 

Most  Recent  First 


Now  I'm  going  to  ask  you  about  some  things  tfoat  lead  somfe  people  to  leave  home. 

  5  ~  ;  ~~ 

They  may  or  may  not  apply  to  you.     (on  each  question  with  a  yes  answer,  be  sure 

to  ask  if  this  was  a  long  term   problem  or  the  first  big  one.) 

11.     Did  something  big  happen  at  home  that  made  you  want  to  leave? 


Most 

Recent  First 


>  59  1  "Yes 

*  4 

No 
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11.   (con't)     (if  yes)  Explain: 

f 

Most  Recent*  •    "  First 


Long  Tera 


Immediate 


Long  Terra 


12.    Did  you  have  an  argument  nifch  your  mother  or  father? 


Most 
Recent 


Ho 


st 


(if  yea)  Explain: 

Most" Recent 


First 


Long  Term 


Immediate 


Long  Tersa 


Immediate 

y 


13.    Did  southing  happen  at  school  that  made  you  uant  to  leave  home? 

'     .   —  \  ■ 

Most 

Recent  First 


Yes 
No 


(if  yes)  Explain: 

Most  Recent 


\ 


First 


Long  Term 


ImnediaLe 


Long  Term 


Immediate 


^  589 
&  14.    Did  sobs thing  happen  with  the  polics? 


Most 

Recent  ' First 


(if  yGQ)  Explain: 

Most  Recent  .  First  ft 


Long  Term 


Xmmediate   Long  Tara    '   ^  _  I^sdiaSG 


15.    Did  ^qE^thlng  happen  ^th  your  friends  that  @ade  vom  nant  to  l@ave  hoae? 

*  Most 
Eecent    o        First  - 

Yes  \ 


(if  yes)     Explain:  j 

*  Most  Recent  -  First 


Long  Term   Iranediatle.    •   Long  Term    Immediate 


a  16#    y@ge  there  anv  personal  things  that  uere  botheying  you?  \ 


Most 

Recent  First 


Mo   

(if  yes)  Explain: 

Most  Recent  First 


.5!-)(i 

©  -       Long  Term    Iranediate     •   Long  Term    I^QdiatG 

ic     ■>  — 
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17.    A.    %ile  you  were  away  from  home  did  your  pagQats  or  sotasone  find  you 


or  did  you  just  coma  home  on  your  om? 


Self 
Other 


Most 
Recent 

/ 


(if  self,  go  to  item  19) 

(if  other)    How  werd  you  locatGd?> 

1.  Parents 
2\     Friends /relatives 
Police 


Most 
Recent  > 


Went  to  runaway  house  and 
they  'called  parents/guardian 
Went  to  social  service  agency 

and  they  called  parents/  

guardian  (specify  ageacy) 
6.     Other  (specify)   


Hoyj  loiifl  was  it  between  the  tima  you  left  home  and 
located? 


Most 
Recent 


Hours 

Days 

Weeks 
Months 


First 


First 


time  you  were 


First 


Jtr- 


o 


 ^ 


18. 


How  far  fro©  home  had'  you  gone^  (lK  miles  or  nAme  of  city) 


Most 
Recent 


First 
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*  19.     How  did  vou  get  there? 


Most  Recent 


First 


) 


Plane 

Bus 

Train 

Hitchhiking 

Had  a  ride 
Walked 

Other  (specify) 
/" 


20.     Here  are  some  things  which  may  or  .may  not  be  what  you  were  thinking  when 
vou  decided  to  come  home.    You  tell  me  whether  you  a%ree  or  disagree  with 


each  of  them. 


0 


A.     I  came  home  because  I  Has  afraid  ay  parents  Here  worried. 

Host  Recent  '  First 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  9 


Strongly  agr^p 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


B.     I  cams  home  because  I  was  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble. 

Host  Recent  -  First 


Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


ERIC 
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C.     Trying  to 


592  . 


ke  it  on  your  own  is  too,  hard. 


Strongly  agree 

A  g  r  e  £r~s  ome  wh  a  t 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


I  was  afraid.  ^ 

Strongly  agree 
Agree  somewhat 


Neither  agree  nor 
disagree 
0    Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


Most  Recent 


Moat  Recent 


First 


First 


E.     I  had  no  place  to  go. 


'^Strongly  agree 

A  g  r  e  e°^o  me  wh  a  t 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


Most  Recent 


Fir©t 


Fi     I  ran  out  of  money. 


Most  Recent 


First 


Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 

0 


599  . 
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i 


I  wasn't  angry  anj  more.\\ 

v      '  Strongly  agre< 

Agree  somewhat 

.Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


4 


Most  Recent 


First 


I  came  home1  because  I  was  afraid  what  ot*her  people  woul^  think. 


/ 


Most  Recent 


First 


Strongly  agre^e 

Agree  somewhat 

^Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree^  somewhat 

Stro\igly  disagree 
I.     I  came  home  because  I  finished 


! 

'  what  I  want 


ed  to  do. 


Most  Recent 


First 


Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 


Strongly  disagree 
J.     I  came  home  because  I  missed  my  friends. 


\ 


Most  Recent 


First 


ERIC 
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Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


600 
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K,     1  came  home  because  I  missed  my  parents. 

0  Most  reeent  .  First 

* 

Strongly  agree     

Agree  somewhat    ;  

Neither  agree  nor   

disagree 

Disagree  somewhat   .   


/Strongly  disagree 


\ 

L.     I  came  home  because  the  police  caught  me. 


Most  recent  First 
,  


D 


\ 


Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor 

disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

Strongly  disagree 


1  came  home  because  a  group,  agency,  or  official  person  persuaded  me  to. 

Jfost  recent  First 


J 


Strongly  agree 

Agree  somewhat 

Neither  agree  nor    0 

disagree                                                                   1  & 
3  Disagree  somewhat     

T 

Strongly  disagree     

/ 

I  came  home  because  1  missed  school. 


Most  recent  First 


.Strongly  agree. 


Agree  somewhat 


.Neither  a^ree  nor 
disagree 
Disagree  somewhat 

O      •     '  ^  „  "Strongly  disagree 
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21.     A.    When  you 


left  hone  did  you  have  any  idea  where  you  would  go' 


Yes 
Mo 


B.     (if  yes)     Where  did  you  plan  to  go? 
Most  Recent 


C.  Wh£? 


D.     How  did  you  hear  about  th^s  place? 


Most  Recent      - Firss 


First 


*    22.     frfhere  did  Jfou  end  up  going? 

Most  Recent' 


First- 


Wh£? 
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'23.  Did  you  treturn  home  voluntarily? 

Voluntarily 
Not  voluntarily 


Most  Recent 


First 


Explain: 


Most  Recent 


First 


*  24 , 


*  25, 


While  you  were  gone  did  you  have  any  contact  with  the  police? 

Most  Recent  First 


Yes 
No 


(if   yes)  Explain: 

Most  Recent 


First 


Here  you  picke^  up  by  the  policl?      Host  Recent 

Yes  -  . 


First 


B.  Arrested? 


No 

p. 

Yes 
No 


(\f  yes)     What  were  you  charged  with?v 

 =  :  


Mdst  Recent 


First 


C.     pid  you  have  to  go  to  court?T 

*     '  ^  Yes  __   

No    _  

\  "  • 

(If  more  than  one  runaway  episode)  Let's  take  the  first  time  this  year, 
left  ho@@  (Go  back' to  item  3  and  repeat    items  3-26. ) 


ion 
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*  26.  Thinking  back  on  your  experiences  while  you  were  away  from  horae»  would 
you  say  they  were  very  goo^  good,  neither  really  good  nor  really  bad, 
bfl4.or  very  bad? 


Very  good 

{ 

B.  Good  * 

C.  Neither" gdod  nor  bad 
Probe  for  what  child  did 


D.  Bad 


E.     Very  Bad 


why  experiences  were  good,  or  bad 


*  27.     Do  you  think  you  might  leave  home  agala? o  Yes_ 


No 


Do  you  think  it  is  very  likely,  somewhat  iikely,  neither  especially 
likely  nor  especially  unlikely ,  not  very  likely,  not  likely  at  all  that 
you  will  leave  home  again? 

C.     Neither  especially  likely  nor 

A.  *1  Very  likely 

especially  unlikely 

B.  Somewhat*  likely    '  I*.     Not  very  likely 

"   E.     Not  very  likely  at  all 


9 
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CHILD  SERVICES 


This  section  of  the  questJonnaire_conc.erti8  services  or  help  that  you  may- have 
obtained  or  that  you  wished  were  available  either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
timeCs)  you  were  away  from  home.     This  information  will  help  people  who  want  * 
to  make/^ese  services  available  to  kids.     In  the  last  section  I  asked  you 


REPEAT 


only  about  -things  th^ajepened-  in  the,  last  year.  Now  T  ^ould  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  very  first  tin*  vo„ ' lef t  home  ever  and,  about  the  most  recent  or  last 
time . 

'9 

1.     A.     Before  you  left  home  (the  very  first  time),  did  you  seek  help  or  assis- 
tance from  some  person  or  some  agency  like  a  friend,  a  social  service 


agency,  ratline,  runaway  house,  police,  church',  and  so  on- 


First  Ever      Most  Recent 


Yes 
No 


(if  no,  go^  to  IE) 


B.      (if  yes)  From  whom  did  you  seek  hrslp? 

1.  Relative/friend 


(read  response 
categories , 
check  those 
categories 
indicated  by 
respondent) 


2.  Police 


3.  School  staff 

4 .  Minister/Rabbi/Priest" 
5»     Runaway  houses 

6.  Social  Service 
Agency  (specify) 

7 .  Other  (specify) 


First  Ever      Most  Recent 


ERLC 
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4 

Why  did  you  seek  help  from 


1.  Relative/friend 

2.  Police" 

3.  School  staff 


4.  Miniscer/Rabbi/Priest_ 

5.  Runaway  house  •  _ 

6.  Social  Servicft  Agency  _ 

7.  Other 


First  Ever 


?  (fill  in  blank  with  the  - 
categbries  checked  an  IB. 
Ask  question  for  each  category) 

Most  Recent 


\ 


Wom  helpful  fras  thio  coijtact  with 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  13 


a. 


c. 


very  helpful 
somewhat  helpful 
not  especially  helpful 


d.  not  helpful 

e.  not  helpful 
at  all 


?     (fill  in  blank  with  categories 
checked  in  IB  D  ask  item  for 
each  category ,  and  use  codes 
a-e  below) 


1. i  Relative/friend 

2.  Police  .  ^ 

3.  School  staff 

k.  Minister /Rabbi/Priest 

:5.  Runaway  House 

6.  Social  Service  Agency 


First  Ever      Most  Recent 


7.  Other 


-3- 
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E.     Were  there  other  services  that  you  ^ould  like  to  have  been  available 
at  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 

First  fiver  Most  Recent 


r: 


2.     A.     I  just  asked  you  aboutrwhat  happened  before  you  left.     Now,  while  you 
were  gone  from  home  did  you  seek  help  or  assistance  from  some  person 
or  agency? 

Fir  at  Eyer  <  .Host  Recent 
Yes     


(if  no0  go  to  2E) 


B.     (if  yes)     From  whom  did  you  seek  help?     (Read  respoi^se  categories,  cheeky 

those  categories  indicated  by 
respondent)      *  % \ 

<? 

„  First  Ever   '  Most  Recent 
1,     Relative/friend  '     _ 


2.  Police 

3.  School  staff 

4.  Minister/Rabbi/Priest 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service 
Agency  (specify) 

7 •  Other  (specify) 
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C.    Why  did  you  seek  help  from 


1.  Relative/ friend 

2.  Police 

3.  School  staff 

4.  Minister /Rabbi/Pries  t_ 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Serv.  Agency 

7.  Other 


 ?     (fill  in  blank  with  the  categories 

checked  in  IB,  Ask  question  for 
each  category) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent 


D.     Bo%7  helpful  was  the  contact  with 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  13 


a.  very  helpful 

b.  soniswhat  helpful 


d.  not  helpful 

e.  not  helpful 
at  all 


c.    not  especially  helpful 


?     (fill  in  blank  with  categories 
checked  in  2B5  ask  item  for 
each  category , *  and  use  codes 
a-e  below) 


First  Ever 


Most  Recent 


1.  Relative/friend 

2.  Police 

3.  School  stafffe 

4.  *  Minister /.Rabbi/Priest 

i 

5.  Runaway  House 

6.  Social  Service  Agency^ 

7.  Other   


E.  "  Here  there  other  services*  that  you  would  like  ^ffiave  been  available 
aat  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent 
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A.  You  have  tol3  me  about  thin&s^  that  happened  before  you  left  and  while  you 
were  away .     After  you  returned  home  did  you-  seek  help  or  assistance  from  v 
some  person  or  agpncy?      -  First  Kvfer  Most  Recant 

Yes    

NK>  1     

(if  no  D  go  to  3E),  » 

B.  (if  yes)     From  whom  did  you  seek  help?   (Read  response  categories — dheck 

•  all- responses  indicated  by  respondent) 

First  Ever      Most  Recent 

1 .     Relative/ friend     

0  2.  Police     

3.  School  staff     

4.  Minister/Rabbi/Priest   \^   

5.  Runaway  house    - 

6.  Social  Service     

Agency  (specify) 

7.  Other  (specify)    


C.     Why  did  you  seek  help  from  ?   (fill  in  blank  with  the  categories 

checked  in  3B.  Ask  question  for 
each  category) 

First  Ever  Most  Recent 


1.  Relative/ friend 

2.  Police 

3*.     School  staff 

A.  Minister/Rabbi/ 
Priest 

5.  Runaway  house 

6.  Social  Service 

Agency 


7.  nther^ 
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Hon  helpful  was  this  contact  with 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  13 

very  helpful 
i.     somewhat  helpful 


d.  not  helpful 


?  (fill  in  blank  with  categories 
checked  in  2BP  ask  item  for 
each  category D  and  use  codea 
a-e  at  the  left) 


e.  not  helpful  at 
*  all 

c.     not  especially  helpfuX  Q 

1.  Relative/ friend 

2.  Police 

3.  School  staff 

4.  Minister/Rabbi/Priest 

5.  Runaway  House 


First  Ever      Most  Recent 


T 


6.  Social  Service  Agency     

7.  Other        ,  .     

Here  there  other  services  that  you  nould  like  to  have  been  available 
at  this  time?    What  were  they?  (specify) 


First  Ever 


Most  Recent 


(Repeat  items  1  -  3E  ^or  the  most  recent  episode,) 
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Section  IV:     S__R  D__ 

Here  is  that  list  of  activities  I  asked  you  about  before.    This  tiiag 

I  would  like  you  to  think  back  about  the  two  Esontha  before  you  left  no@e  (for  the 

first  time  ever  if  more  than  once)  and  tell  tag  how  often  you  had  done  each  of  these 
 1  A>  Bb  c>  :  D< 

things  in  the  two  months  before  you  left.  Very        Several      Once  or 

7         ~    -    Often        Times         T^ice  Never 

f  RESPONSE  CATEGORY  5  I 

\.     Given    the  teacher  a  flute  excyse         r 

for  being  absent. 

2.  Taken  little  things   (worth  $5  or  less)     *   -    .   

that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

3.  Broken  into  a  place  that  is  locked      c     

just  to  look  around. 

v 

4.  Taken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the        

oyni&r's  peraissioa. 

* 

5.  Taken  something  from  a  kid's  locker         

without  asking  him. 

6.  Damaged  public  or  private  property*         

just  for  fijn. 

7.  Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults  just  *        L 

for  the  heck  of  it. 

8.  Participated  in  gang  fights.         

9.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 

that  didn't  bel^Vg  to  you.        .       0  

10.  Used  force  (strong  arm  methods)  to 

get  money  from  another  person.  ^         

11.  Used  marijuana.         

12.  Sold  marijuana.         

13.  Skipped  school  without  a  legitimate 

excuse.    ^       

14.  Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic  fumes.         

13.     Used  hard  drugs.         

16.  Sold  hard  drugs.         

17.  Bought  or  drunk  beer,  wine  or  liquor.        
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1  8.     Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  have  done  in  the  V®o  months  before  you 

''/eft  home  that  you  could  have  Rotten  in  trouble  for  if  you  were  caught-- 

like  hitchhiking  or  panhandling?     (specify  each  activity.     For  each  activity 

mentioned  ask  whether  it  occurred  Very  Often,  Several* Tiaes p  or  Once  or  Twice.) 

A.  B.  C. 

Very         Several       Once  or 
Often         Timss     .  Twice 


<9 


Now  I  would  like  to  go  through  'the  list  one  liore  time  and    then  %?e  will  be  finished. 


This  time  please  fc^ll  me  whether  you  did  anything  during  the  time  you  were  away  from  hone. 

D. 


RESPONSE  CATEGORY  5 


A. 

Very 
Often 


B. 

Several 
Times 


C. 

Once  or 
Twice 


Never 


19.  Taken  little  things  (worth  $5  or  less) 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 

20.  Broken  into  a  place  that  is  locked 
^just  to  look  around/ 

21.  Taken  a  car  for  a  drive  without  the 
owner's  permission. 

22.  Damaged  public  or  private  property 
just  for  fun. 

2}.     Beat  up  on  other  kids  or  adults  just 
for  the  heck  of  it. 


r 


24.  .Participated  in  gang  fights. 

25.  Taken  something  worth  $50  or  more 
that  didn't  belong  to  you. 


9 
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A.  . 
Very 
Often 


B. 

Several 
Times 


C. 

Once  or 
Twice 


D. 


Never 


26.     Used  force  (strong  arm  methods)  to 
get  iEoney  from  another  persoa. 


27. 
28. 
29 

30, 


Used  marijuana. 
Sold  marijuana. 

Skipped  school  without  a  legi- 
timate excuse. 


Sniffed  glue  or  inhaled  toxic  fumes.    *   :  

fl  .     Used  hard  drugs.         

32.  Sold  hard  drugs.  ^         

33.  Bought  or<  drunk  beer,  wine  or  liquor.  '      ■ 

{k.     Are  there  any  otfegr  thinas  that  vou  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  if 

vou  ^ere  caught— like  hitchhiking  or  panhandling?  (specify  each  activity. 
For  each  activity  ask  whether  it  occurred  Very  Of ten,  Several  Timas,  or 


Once  or  Twice.) 


u  A. 
Very 
Often 


C. 

Once >or 
Twice 

— ^ 


